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THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION AGAINST THE CULTURE OF 
TOBACCO. 

The Washington Telegraph, (and perhaps other nullifying papers which we do 
not see) is attempting to create an excitement in the South, upon the suspicion that 
the people of the North intend to interfere with their Slave property. 

The Northern papers deny any such intention, and assert that nobody dreams of 
such a thing unless it be a few fanatics, such as may always be found any where. 

The Telegraph replies (if we understand correctly its general meaning) that the 
proof of such intention does not lie merely or mainly in any overt action upon the 
subject directly—but in the doctrines of the President’s Proclamation. ‘That inas- 
much as that paper arrogates to the general government unlimited power, it of 
course includes the power to abolish slavery. Now it would be just as proper to 
say upon such grounds, that there was an intention at the North to prohibit the cul- 
tivation of Tobacco. ‘The proof would be as follows: 

1. The city of Boston has lately fined a man for smoking a segar in the public 
street. 

2. It is known that there is a number of persons in the North so wrongheaded 
as to dislike being spit upon—or made sick by the fumes of tobacco. 

3. The Proclamation contains doctrines which arrogate all power to the general 
government, and, of course, the power to prohibit the cultivation of tobacco. 

If the good people of the same States can be worked up to an excitement against 
the Union, or against the North by such reasoning as this, we have very much mis- 
taken their character. 

* For our own part we heartily wish Slavery may gradually be abolished by the 
Southern State Legislatures—but we do not believe that Congress has, or wishes to 
have any power on the subject. 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

We assure the Globe, that the support whiclr the Bank of the United States will 
receive from many persons who were upon principle opposed to its establishment— 
is not the result of any combination of political interests; or at least is not so in 
all cases. 

For our own part we prefer the present Bank of the United States, 

Ist. To the chance of having another Bank better located and administered, 
This we do not believe even probable, and therefore all the loss and injury to the 
public by winding up the affairs of this institution had better not be risked for such 
@ contingency. 

2d. We very much prefer the Bank of the United States to any or all of the 
State Banks. The Bank of the United States is said to be unconstitutional because 
there is no grant to Congress of the power of creating such a bank: the State Banks 
(as at present constituted) are in defiance of an express prohibition of the Consti- 
tution. 

If the great influence which the President possesses over the minds of his coun- 
trymen, be given to the destruction of all bank notes, we shall heartily wish him 
success—but if he decide against the Bank of the United States, merely to builc 
up State Banks, or another general bank, we prefer to remain as we are. 

But surely, it is not yet necessary to despair of a change of the present system, 
by which the value of every man’s property and debts is affected nearly 50 per cent. 
every ten years. 

We ask the attention of the new Secretary of the Treasury to the article on a 
national currency, in our first number. s 





RELIGION AND POLITICS. 

People who say that Religion:should have nothing to do with Politics, do not 
know what Religion is. If they mean that the great majority of our present poli- 
ticians have nothing to do with religion, they are possibly right—but this is quite a 
different matter. 

When we pray, “ Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven,” —we shall, if sincere, feel it to be the duty of each one of us, so far as lies 
in his power, to be instrumental in bringing to pass the object of our prayers. 

Acting in this spirit every man should by gentleness, patience and kindness to 
all around him, endeavour to set forth a lively example of the character of our bles- 
sed Lord and Saviour. The mother should, by the blessirg of God upon her en- 
deavours, feed her children with the bread of life—by daily holding forth to them 











own organizatien, as well as in all that happens about them—proofs of the presence, 
and the power and the goodness of Him in whom we live and move and have our 
being :—and when she has thus prepared them to read and understand the Holy 
Scriptures which He has commanded to be written for our instruction—she should 
point out to them the prophecy that “the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord”—and that the time will come when “all shall know him 
from the least unto the greatest.” 

The man to whom Providence has assigned the guidance of a nation—to whom 
has been given influence over many minds, far-reaching sagacity, and a desire to 
achieve great things for his fellow men ;—the statesman should sanctify his ambi- 
tion at the altar, and should obediently walk in the way which God has commanded. 
For the gratification of no personal desire—for the accomplishment of no temporary 
object, should he swerve from his allegiance to the King of kings. Knowing that 
the Judge of the whole earth cannot fail to do right, he will feel that what is not 
right can never be expedient; and if he can fead his country with him, taking the 
spirit and the letter of the law of God as his guide, he will conduct it to safety, 
prosperity and peace. 

All the discoveries of the philosophic statesman, have been anticipated by the 
revelation of Christianity. ‘The violence and bloodshed of the middle ages, and 
the restrictions upon commerce that were so lately thought necessary, might at any 
time have been seen to be in opposition to its doctrines—even when such practices 
were extolled as the height of glory—or reverenced as the dictates of political 
wisdom. 

In proportion as the leaders of any people submit themsélves to the authority of 
Religion—will be the probability that their measures will be wise, and their rule 
happy. 





ENGLISH REFORM. 

We have ho confidence in the leaders of the Radical party in England, because 
there is among them so much infidelity. 

Not content with attempting to refute the claims which have been set up for the 
Divine right of kings—they turn their warfare upen Religion itself, presumptuously 
scoffing at what they have not examined: 

These men have gained their present influential position, by the obstinacy with 
which the Tory party resisted necessary and proper changes—and being decidedly 
superior to their former masters in many branches of political science, they have 
acquired a considerable degree of the respect of the people. 

Looking at the history of England we perceive that its liberties have been of 
gradual growth, and we deprecate any violent convulsion of society there, as afford- 
ing but a slender hope of permanent improvement. If the ports were freely opened 
for the necessaries of life, and all useless expenditures stopped, the government 
would have done nearly all that is in its power for the relief of the people. 





ASSAULT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 

The assault upon the President continues to engage many of the newspapers-— 
His public services, station and age, would have rendered his person sacred in the 
eyes of any one having a respect for his country, or for himself: but when the 
offence is still further aggravated by the frank courtesy with which the venerable 
man prepared to receive and anticipate what he naturally supposed to be the res- 
pectful intention of the approaching stranger, we are penetrated with a much more 
painful feeling than indignation—we are mortified to the very soul, 

The President was sitting in the cabin of the steam boat, between the table and 
the side of the vessel, when Ex-lieutenant Rando!ph approached, and in an agitated 
manner attempted to take off his glove. He was entirely unknown to the Presi- 
dent, who reached out his hand towards him saying “never mind your glove, sir,” 
when Randolph thrust his fist rudely into the President’s face—was instantly 
knocked down by a bystander with an umbrella, and made his way through the 
kicks and cuffs which showered upon him, to the deck; when the bell ringing and 
the crowd in confusion and ignorant of what had happened, he reached the shore 
as the boat left it—and without a hat and with torn clothes mounted a horse and 
rode off. 

We are glad that he escaped, and wish that he had suceeeded in getting to sea 
on board the packet as he intended. Had he done so, and been banished by the 
passengers from the cabin, it would have been all the punishment we wish him.— 





in the flowers of the field, the fish in the streams, the birds of the air, and in their 


As nobody comes forward in his defence to say that he was either drunk or insane, 


we hope that not even the spirit of party will procure his re-admission into the so- 
ciety of gentlemen. . While we wish this to follow, as the natural effect of the out- 
rage, we hope that no attempt may be made to punish him by the legal authoritics. 
There is no provision for such an offence. A proceeding against him for assault 
and battery would be a poor reparation for an insult to tle nation. 


second log-house, made the second his kitchen, and the first his pig-pen, his farni 
would be worth $10,000 and he would be sent to Congress, leaving his ten younger 
children at home to take care of their mother—and the other half of his offspring 
settled in the immediate neighbourhood, that is to say, not more than a hundred 
miles from some one of the family, and the farthest but five hundred miles from 
the old folk. 

Now on this view of the case, as the Journcymen House Carpenters would be con- 
The protest of this draft has occasioned much foolish writing—and many pro- 


t tinually leaving Philadelphia, there would be always a want of hands, and they who 
— seagene: upon the comparative credit of the United States, and the United | were left would never fail to get good wages and steady employment. But altho’ we 
States Bank. 


greatly love the western country, we should not like to spare so many valuable peo- 
ple from Philadelphia. And we will suppose that instead of “ going back,” he 
remains here. Well, at the end of two years, he is worth $400. With this he buys 
far up town a lot 50 feet front and quite deep enough. So far he has spent the greater 
part of his time, after quitting work, in his own chamber, reading works upon 
general history, and especially upon the history of the United States and of Ameri- 
ca; studying the scientific part of his trade; saeredly devoting a part of every day 
to the the reading of that Book which contains the revelation of the gospel which 
teaches him that provision has been made for him (if he choose to accept it) for 
entering, after the troubles and trials of this mortal life, into a ‘‘house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.”—But the last walk he took with his sister she 
was accompanied by a very intimate friead of hers, who had been left without 
father or mother a year before. It was well fur her that she had learned the “ tay- 
loring trade,” for this had enabled her not only to support herself comfortably, but 
also to pay a few debts that her mother contracted on her death-bed, and to lay up 
besides a dollar a week. If she had not had this trade, she would have had a hard 
time to earn her living by her needle. Having noticed her every Sunday in church 
in her black dress, and sometimes looked across the gallery at her rather oftener 
than was consistent with a perfect attention to the sermon—he was quite glad to 
become acquainted with her, and was soon “very far gone.” 

We must confess that this year he did not read so much, and that his washing 
cost him more than what it had done before, but he was as industrious as ever, and 
had laid up $200 more at the end of it. In the meantime the Schuylkill water 
had been introduced into the neighbourhood of his lot, and as half a dozen houses 
were immediately built in the same street, the value of his property doubled, and 
getting married he took lodgings near at hand, made a bargain with a bricklayer, 
and went to work and built three houses, small, but very good, on his lot. He did 
the greater part of the carpenter work himself, working very hard as a journeyman 
about half the year, and his wife going on with her trade, and before spring began 
they had all done and finished. One of the houses belonged to the bricklayer for 
his work, one he moved into himself, and the third he rented for 84 dollars a year. 
This building year, however, had swallowed up the $200, in money, he made the 
third year, and their expenses had run away with all he had made at journeywork, 
at which he had worked half the time, but his wife still had her $50, and this year 





THE PROTESTED DRAFT UPON FRANCE. 


If the Bank have bought the dra, we presume that it is entitled to the damages 
usual in case of protested drafts. And if the draft were regularly made, we pre- 
sume that all the damage arising from the protest will be paid, as it is due, by 
France. 





CHILDREN IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 

Bishop Chase said that it was seldom you could meet with a man who had grown 
up in the western country, whose education was so good as that of the man’s 
father. 

Perhaps an experiment would convince us of our error—but we cannot now help 
believing thateall the children in the western country, might, with little or no ex- 
pense to their parents, reccive not only a good, but tle very best education that is 
desirable. 

Let a farm be purchased where land is good and cheap, and let a large and 
strong log house be erected thereon. Let this be the joint property of two men. 
One a practical farmer, the other qualified to teach the branches of a good English 
education. 

Suppose the owners to be persons of such character as to command the confidence 
of their neighbours, amd that they should announce their willingness to receive fifly 
children of cight years of age upon condition that they should remain six years, 
that they should have six hours a day for learning, and that their labour for the 
remainder of the time should be received in payment for their food and tuition, per- 
haps also for their clothing. 

The question is, whether the labour of the children would not only supply them- 
selves with what was necessary, but also enable the farmer and schoolmaster to reap 
a: profit sufficient to induce others to extend the experiment. To this question we 
wish to call the attention of persons who are practically acquainted with the west- 
ern country. 

We think that the only great difficulty would be to find suitabie teachers. 

Should the plan be capable of self-support, there is no impediment in the way of 
its extension to the higher branches of learning. 

At a future time we intend to return to this subject, our present object is only to 
ask for it the attention of our western friends. 





was able to add $30 to it. ‘This $80 was all taken to buy furniture. Now he be- 
THE TWO JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS. : ; pad 


gins the fifth year in his own house, and the bricklayer having been much pleased 
with him while they worked together, gives him, work all the time that season as a 
master carpenter, and every body knows how soon they get rich, and what abundant 
opportunities they have for improving their minds and attaining “a very hi 
I P L 5 4 y ng 
polish.” 
Now let us look at the other Journeyman House Carpenter. He had only been 
out of his time about three months, and had laid up about $40, when he attended a 
Philadelphia, May 27th, 1833 meeting of journeymen carpenters, at which Davis M. James was president and 
tiladelphia, May 27th, 1833. ag, 1; =. 1° rae , i di ae 
: J .', |Case M. James secretary. At this meeting it was determined to strike for higher 
“ At a large and respectable meeting of the Journeymen House Carpenters of the}. . Pe 
. 1 f Philadelphia, | id t the nty C tinal: Le M. Davis |?" and as the dispute with the master carpenters lasted more than three weeks, 
city as an oe 0 ! mt i MM c ae county rn ane va - . wey le was idle that long, and got into the habit of going to taverns, and getting some- 
me or . a iV agp y eCretary rie eC iow. > . “ 5 , ; . 
a “ “i ae, ,. sia ee pra ecretary, Woch the toucw thing to drink. ‘This he thouglit he could not well do without afterwards, and he 
ig preamble and resolufio yere unanimously adopted. : ; ee aig phe 2 
_— os eae > I was thus induced to mix with bad company, and to waste half his time in going a 
ee ae S -_ . . |sailing, and getting into still worse frolics. As his head was often unsteady, he 
We the Journeymen House Carpenters of the city and county of Philadelphiain} 9. 7’ S Pyles sheet ny ; ragged 
) B ches pant) often lost a good deal of time by accidents; sometimes the end of a plank would 
general meeting assembled, do make the following declaration : . pe? ‘¥- 5 atte 
. : 4 : ‘ fall on his foct and crush it so that he could do nothing for a month; once he fell 
When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one part of a com-| 4) 04 the ioice into the cell: hate thin Guiles anallids a ™ 
‘mR : for tt ils alti chtaininy or sccusiia tele catia through the joice into the ecllar and struck his breast against a lime hogshead, so 
munity to associate, vid ? pin bho 4 ox} Feit ae aber. ae he : ;) {that he was half killed; and soon after he got so drunk at a militia training, that 
. due regard to the rights an | opinions of the rest of t 1€ community require t vat they e lay down under a tree to sleep, and did not wake up until he found himself 
should fairly declare the principles which they maintain, the grievances of which lying quite in a puddle of water, as a hard shower bad comé up in the night. He 
. . y . , 4 c aida ds a U , . ‘ . e 
they complain, and the objects for which they contend. gel " oT ieee aan ene & 
‘aa ; # ‘ took such a cold from this, which fell into his weak breast, that he never got over 
We hold these truths to be cither self evident or demonstrable : viz—That ho-}. : d * et : bys 
ay in iey—~thitt j | eid diaieees continues of él it, but after worrying along, often thinking he would give up drinking, and then 
nesty is the best policy—that ignorance and weakness are the causes of all our breaking out into as bed a fit as ever, he died before he whe five and twenty: end 
+ ;——t} wt j 1 sus tible of ‘ery hich polish. and capable of GO AUINE : ‘ § a9 as y 3 an 
errors—that man” is an animal susceptible of a very |.igh polish, and capable of} | oa os led of rs age ah eas al ed hi 
bnchetir detail Nieeat deavedation,” every body was gled of it except his mother, who had nurse him and sat up 
4 . c . . . 

5 5 almost all night very often to carn enough to buy food for him.—Poor fellow, he 
ate but little, but whenever he could get hold of any money he was sure to go to 
the tavern, and to be brought by some of his companions to his nother about bed 
time too drunk to walk. 


“ Strike !—but hear me,” said somebody before the Declaration of Independence 
was made—and we beg leave to address the same words, in a somewhat different 
sense, to the Journeymen House Carpenters of this city, who manilest symptoms of 
imitating the late “turn out” or “strike” of their brethren in the city of New-York. 
Partly to induce them to read our article, and partly because we think their moni- 
festo very well drawn up, We copy it, with our history. 





As an illustration of this, suppose the cases of two Journcymen House Carpen- 
ters; tho first i#@earning by moderate labour $8 a week, which, with two weeks of 
holidays, is $400 a year. His boarding will cost him, if he have a room to him- 
self $2,50 a week-—say $130 a year; his clothing, even at the presen! high tariif, ee eae Cyne wn 
$50 a year: and say that in charity and presents to his mother and sisters, and a > 
seat in church, he expends half a dollar a week, that is $26 a year; his taxes will 
be about $1 a year; subscription to the library company of Philadelphia, from 
which he can earry books to his lodgings, $4 a year; the Dollar Megazine $1 a 
year—in all $212 a year. He will have left $188 a year. Now with this much 
laid up at the end of each year, he would be worth in two years (with the intcrest 
added) $100. And he might then, or at any time afterwards, go to the western 
country, and buy himself a large farm; and then he would have nothing to do but 
to cut down the trees; build himself'a little log-house ; plough up the land; marry 
his old sweetheart, (who would by that time have moved out with her father and 
mother)—and by the time he had built a larger log-house alongside the first 
and turned the first into a kitchen; secondly had built a frame house alongside his 


“That knowledge is power, and highly promotive of happiness—That temper- 
ance in labour, as well as in eating and drinking, is promotive of the physical, men- 
tal, and moral well being of man—That the whole human race is interested in the 
welfare of each individual—That mere physical force is slow to produce, while the 
mental faculties enables man to turn the productive powers of his nature to the 
greatest advantage—'That if labour was more moderate the labourers would advance 
in scientific knowledge and thereby increase their productive powers. The griev 
ances of which we complain are excessive labour, little or no time to improve our 
minds, and the inadequacy of our wages; our object is to better our condition, 
which we hope to do without injury to others, and thereby making ourselves bet- 
ter members of society; the means by which we propose to accomplish this great 














end is—first to reduce the hours of labour per day to ten—and secondly, by 
improving our physical, mental and moral facultics.—Therefore, ; 

Resolved, ‘That ten hours per day is enough for any man to labour, and that such 
a regulation would be beneficial to the community at lurge, and injurious to none, 

Resolved, ‘That all fair and just means should be made use of to establish the ten 
hour system. 

Resolved, That we look forward with hope to the time when the ten hour system 
will be established in Philadelphia if not throughout the United States. 

tesolved, ‘That the only way to aecomplish our object is by a firm and compact 
union.” 

We have left ourselves room to say but little. Most of the “truths” in the pre- 
amble, are undeniable, but have no bearing on the question. 

If a fair price for Carpenter work, from sun-rise to sun-set, say 12 hours, is a 
dollar and a half, we are sure that journeymen would not find any difficulty in get- 
ting a dollar and a quarter for ten hours work. Let those who choose to work 
longer do so. In time the whole matter will come right, and with less loss both of 
time and moncy than will be the case by turning out tur less time or higher wages. 
Let every man make his own bargain. For our own part we should certainly be 
ylad that the Carpenter’s should rest in the heat of the day, and eiploy that time 
in “improvement of their mental and moral facultics.” 





+} 


We refer our readers to Mr. O. Rich’s advertisement in this paper, and from our 
personal knowledge of his attention to all business placed in his hands, his integri- 
ty, and his general ability to promote the interests of those who may cinploy him, 
would strongly recommend to all booksellers who wish to sell books in fugland, 
and to all’persons who wish te procure English periodicals promptly and regularly, 
to open a correspondence with Mr. Rich. 





From Frasier’s Magazine. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


a . . F 
We have said, that the manufacturers have entered upon a desperate career of 


competition—a career which impels them to ever-increasing exertions, without re- 
gard to the misery thereby occasioned. Let the following extracts from the Evi- 
dence taken by the Commiitee of the House of Commons on Lie Factory-bill, corrobo- 
rate and explain this statement :— 

Benjamin Bradshaw is asked: 

“Do you conceive that this labour has been increasing since you were first 
acquainted with mills and factories ?’’ ‘“ Yes, it has increased a good deal these 
few years past. I can remember when it was considered utterly improper to 
work them longer than from six to seven ; but now it is not so.”’ 

Daniel Frasir is asked : 

“Is it complained of in those places, as it has been made a matter of com- 
plaint in many others, that the labour of the silk-mills has become more fatiguing 
than it formerly was?” “ Yes; and they remark that it is not the same remu- 
nerative employment that it used to be; that there is not the same sustenance 
afforded to the children ; in short, that they have to work longer hours and get 
less meat.” —* The question has particular reference to the labour imposed 
upon the children and young persons; is that more severe than it was—have 
they more to do—more spindles to mind?” “ Yes, and they are urged more 
to their work than they used to be, which imports that the system has become 
worse.” 

William Rastrick is asked: 

“« Is there a tendency in this system to become rather better, or is the work 
required more, and the labour altogether severer than it formerly was?” “It 
is decidedly worse within the last tour or five years than it used to be ?’’—* Is 
there more work required of the children than there used to be when you first 
knew the business ?’’ “ Yes; onaccount of the competition which exists be- 
tween masters; one undersells the other ; consequently the master endeavors 
to get an equal quantity of work done for less money.” 

John Allett is asked: 

« Will you state, upon your own knowledge, whether the hours of labour 
have not been considerably increased (that is, in brisk times) since you were 
acquainted with factories?’ ‘“ When | went at first to faciories, I was at work 
about eleven hours a-day ; but the time has increased to fifteen, to sixteen, and 
sometimes to eighteen hours.’’—‘ Is the labour of the children and young per- 
sons in those mills more severe, as well as longer, than it was when you first 
commenced that business?’ ‘“ Yes, doubly so; | do not hesitate to say doubly 
80.” 

Charles Aberdeen is asked : 

“ Do you think that there is double the quantity of labour required from the 
children that there used to be?”’ .“* I am confident of it; since | have been 
working at the firm of Lambert, Hoole, and Jackson, | have done twice the 
quantity of work that I used to do, and for less wages. 


And another passage or two from the same Evidence, gives us a little light into 
the manner in which the screw is perpetually applied, in order to get out of the 
human machines the utmost possible quantity of work : 


Stephen Binns is asked: 


Does the machinery go more easily now than it used todo?’ “ If I have 
a machinery-room to overlook, | have thirty hands in the room to manage this 
machinery. When I deliver in my note of the time and the work, the master 
sees what quantity of work has been produced from those hands, and he sees 





the quantity of money that has been paid, and he goes round the room, and 
thinks ‘1 can do with one hand less;’ and he says, ‘ There are five in that row 
generally—you can do with one less; offer each of them 3d. a-week more if 


they will do with one less ;’ 


ar 
, ai 


id then by the encouragement, the giving 3d. a 
week for a less quantity of hands, they perform the same werk upon that ma- 
chinery.”’—** Is the work done equally well?” “ Yes; but itis more fatiguing.”’ 
** But still the children are willing to do so for an advance of wages?” “ Yes; 
| have Mr. James and Mr. John Marshall eo round the frames. and I have 
heard say afterwards, that they have asked the girls if they could not mind an- 
other spindle or two spindles more ; and if they could, iiey would give them 
3d. more ; that is, if they would mind ten spindles instead of eight.” 

Joshua Drake is asked : 

“ What I mean to ask is, whether those who have been employed have not 

had more to do in a given time?” ‘“ Lately they have put three children upon 
tour children’s work ; it took place three months ago at Mr, Sheepshank’s mil]; 
and last Monday morning but one it took place at Bruce, Dorrington, and 
Walker's, without any notice to the children ; and, in consequence of this ar- 
rangement, one child in every billy was thrown cut of work.” 
This, then, is the course things are now taking; and from these facts many 
persons will learn how it come to pass that an outcry has lately been raised, here- 
tofore unknown, for some regulation of the hours of labour. ‘The truth is, that a 
system of gradual increase of teil has been long going on, and the extreme point of 
endurance has lately been passed. Hence the present ery for relief—a ery which 
we trust will never cease, until full and complete relief is afforded. 

Mr. Seedler’s bill, however, is only dirceted to one point; but that is by far the 
most important point of the case. Its object is merely to rescue the little children 
of the manufacturing districts from that most cruel and all but exterminating state 
of slavery in which they are now held. We call it slavery, with deliberation, be- 
cause, the toil being excessive, destructive of the child’s healthand morals, and such 
as no parent ought to subject his child unto—the parents are yet compelled, by the 
threat of absolute starvation, to force their children to undertake it. The proof ot 
this coercion is given in the Evidence, as fellows: 

William Osburn, Esq. is asked : 

“* Supposing that the parents applying for relief for their children, refused to 
allow them to labour in mills or factories, in consequence of their believing and 
knowing that such labour would be prejudicial to their health, and probably 
destructive of their lives, would they, in the mean time, have had any relief 
from the workhouse beard, or from you, as overseer, merely on the ground that 
the children could not bear that labour?”’ “Certainly not.”— Would it be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for not working, that they could not conform to those long 
hours of Jabour?”” “* Certainly not.’’—* So that the children of the poor, an¢ 





their parents, have no alternative in such cases, but submitting their children 
to this extravagant length of labour, or exposing them to absolute want and 
starvation, as the consequence of refusing so to be employed *”’ “ None what 
ever.” 

Thomas Bennett is asked : 

* When you were working in the mill, were you bound, when required, to 
work those long hours?’ “ Yes; if I had not done it, my master would have 
got somebody else that would.’’—* And the parish officers would not have re- 
lieved you if you had left?’ “No, they would have said, ‘ You refused to 
work.’ ’’—“ You would then have been left to starve?” “ Yes.” 

Samuel Colson is asked : 

“ If you had refused to allow your children to be so worked, you could not 
get any relief from the parish?’ ‘ None whatever.’’—* So that you had no 
alternative but that excessive slavery or starvation 7’ ‘“ Yes, we must either 
submit to their laws, or starve to death, for at no other place could we get thein 
employed.’’— Are you notable to support your children without sending them 
toa mill?’ “No; 1 have not had 2s. a-week of labour for many weeks to- 
gether.” , 

Joseph Hebergam is a 

“ Were there other children at the mill that were also made ill by this labour, 
and who became deformed in like manner?” ‘ Yes, there were some very 
often sick, and some were deformed; but the parents who were able to support 
their children took them away, in consequence of seeing that they would be 
deformed if they did not take them away.’—“.Your mother being a widow, 
and having but little, could net afford to take you aways” “ No. —W ould 
the parish have relieved you, if your mother had taken you away’ ™ No, she 
has oftentimes been to them, but she was no better for it. I have seen he 
weep oftentimes, and I have asked her why she was weeping, but she would 
not tell me then, but she has told me since.”"-—* What did she tell you affect d 
her?”  Sceing my limbs giving way by working such long hours. 


Leal © 
SRCU: 


Such, then, is the situstion of these poor creatures, as to what is called their free 
agency. In fact, no one can read the horrible de tails contained in the volume of 
evidence, and imagine for an instant that any human beings would submit to tlie 
sufferings there detailed, if it were in their power to escape from them. i to 
these frightful details we muat now, for a short time, enter. Having alluded ns 
ihem, we must justify the language we have used 5 we will do this, and oe 
more. In fact, the common terms of horror and indignation are inadequate ~e - 
expression of feelings excited by this dreadful picture. We must — I - 
the poor creatures to tell their story in their own words, without encumbering 1! 
with our remarks. 

The evil mainly and principally lies in the excessive length of the labour — 
From this source all the other evils of the system flow; and these it . re t . 
main object of Mr. Saddler’s bill is to limit the hours of attendance to twelve pe 





day, i.¢. ten of labour, with two for meals. 





AMERICAN AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS, | they are immediately forwarded, at a comparatively trifling expense. 


No. 12, Red Lion-Square, London. 


ALPY’S EDITION OF THE DELPHIN CLASSICS.—| 


Auctores Classici Latini in usum Delphini, cam Notis Vaiio 
rum, Variis Lectionibus, Notitiis Liveratus et Indicibus Locusfle- 
lissimis. In J60 large Svo. volumes, price 160 dollars in boards ; 
originally published at upwards of 700 do'lars in boards. Or any 
Author, separate, at the rate ol 1 dollar 10 cents, in boards — 
Handsomely balt-bound, calf backs, at 33 cents per volume, or ele 
gantly bonnd in calf at 45 cents per volume, additional. 

The Collection consists of the following Authors : 

Virgil, 9 vols ; Casar, 4; Juvenal 2; Persius, 1; Sallust, 2; Ta 
citus, 10; Claudian, 4; Eutropius, 1; Ovid, 9; Paterculus, | 
Cornelius, 2; Phedras, 1; Florus,2; Catullus, 2; ‘Tibullus, ] 
Justinus, 2; Propertius, 2; Mart al, 3; Lucretius, 3; Valerius Max, 
3; Boethius, 1; Ausonius, 3; Terentius, 4; S:atius, 4; Aulus 
Gellius, 3; Prudentius, 3; Apuleius, 7; Horatius, 4; Quintus Cur 
tius, 3; Dictys Cretensis,1; Pompeius Fes'us, 2; Suctonius, 3; Pliny, 
12; Aurelius Victor, 2; Manilius,2; Panegyrici Veteres, 5; Livy, 
20 ; Piuutus, 5; Cicero, 12. 

Dr. Dibdin allows this to be the best gctavo set of the Classics 
extant. ‘I'he most approved textof each author is printed, accom 
panied by the Delphin and Variorum Notes, Var ous Readings, 
aud copious lidexes. Drakenboreh’s Notes to Livy, Broter’s 
Supplement to ‘Tacitus, Arntzenius’s N vtes to the Panegyrici 
Veteres, Heynes’s Excursus to Virgil, &c., are included in this edi 
tion. ‘he greater part of the work was tak n by subscription at 
ONE GUINEA per volume; the few remaining copies having been | 
sold at auction, Mr. Rich has secured several of them, which he 
offers to the public institutions in the United States, at the above 
mentioned low prices, delivered free of expense ai any sea-port 
in the United States. 

Orders and remittances may be sent through Messrs. Goopuvux 
and Co. Merchants, New- York. " 

Mr. Ric bas a large collection of valuable Works in all lan 

uages, and particularly of Books relating to America. The fol 

ome list contains merely a part of the collection of Voyages, 

Travels, and Relations, in his possession. 

Itinerarium Portugalleasium, &c. Folio. 51.53. Milan, 1503. 

Grynwus, Novus O:bis, &e. Folio, MW ls. Basil, 1532. 

Eden’s Decades of the Newe Worlde. 410.51. 5s. London, 

—— An inferior copy of the same Book, 2/. 2s. 

Ramusius s Collecti n of Voyages, in Italian. 
33. Venice, 1563. 

Eden’s History of Travayle in the West and East Ladies. 
4s. Loudon, 1577. 

Hakluyt's Priocipal Vovages and Discoveries of the English. Folio. 
11.108. London, 1550. 

De Bry, Americ@, sive Peregrinationum in Indiam Occidentalem. 
Folio. 9 Parts, 101. 10s. Frankfort, 1590. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries, Folio, 
3 vols. 51.58. London, 1599. 

Purchas his Pilgrimes. 6 vols. folie; fine copy in Russia, (former- 
ly Dr. Clarkes, the traveller,) 30/. London, 1625. 

Purchas his Pilgrimage. Folio, 1. 10s. /oadon, 1617 

Thevenot, Relations de divers Voyages Curieux. Folio, 2 vols 
31. 38. Paris, 1696. 

Chaurchill’s Collection of Voyages and Travelg. 6 vols. folio. i. 
4s, J.ondon, 1732. 


1555 
Folio, 3 vols. 31 


4to. 41. 


Asiley’s Cullection of Voyages. 4 vols. 4to. 2/. 23. Jondon, 
1745 


Prevost, Histoire, Generae des Voyages. 20 vols. dtc. @l. &s. 
Paris, 1746. 
_— Another edition in 80 vol, 12mo. 61 6s. 
Barcai Historiadores Primitivos de Indias. 
Madrid, 1749. 
Harris's Collection of Voyages. Folio, 2 vols. 2t. 2s. London. 
Dalrymple’s Voyages to the South Sea. 4to.2 vols. 1l4s. Lon 
don, 1770. 
Jook’s Voyages, complete in 10 vols. 4to. and Atlas, 61.63. J.on- 
don, 177 
Pinkerton’s General Collection of Voyages and Travels. 17 
4to. 12/.12¢, London, 183. 
Laklayt’s Collection of Voyages, &c. 
is. J.ondon, 1809. 
Kerr's General History of Voyages and Travels. 8vo. 18 vo's. 41 
10s. Jordon, 1814. 
A variety of Literary and Scientific Periodical Works ; among 
them— 
The Gentleman's Magazine, from 1731 to 183], in 152 vols. half- 
bound, price Mj. 
The Monthly Review, from 1749 to 1830, in 200 volumes, price 152 
The Philosophical Magazine, in 68 vols. 8vu. 101. 10s. 
The Edinburgh Annual Registsr. Edited by Sir Walter Scott. 
24 vols. 8vo. 3i. 12s. 
Most of the Modern Voyages and Travels, in 4to. with splendid 
Engravings, at one-fourth of their original prices. 


Paris, 1749. 


Folio, 3 vois. 


3d. 3s. 


vols. 


New edition, 4to, 5 vuls. 6/- 








The best Spanish Authors, genuine Madrid editions, at the Madrid 
prices. 

Books procured from all parts of the Continent on the most moder- 
ate terms. 

GENERAL DEPOT FOR AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


No. 12, Red Lion-Square, London, 

From the complaints made by the Literary Pus.ic of England at 
the great difficulties of procuring American books, Mr. Rich has ad- 
dedto his busjness as Agent for the principal Libraries in the Uni 
ted States, a general Depot for American Publications, where au 
thors and publishers may send from two to ten copies (aut more in 
the first instance) of New Werks, not being infringements on En 
glish copyrights, together with the terms on which they will furnis! 
a largernumber, when as many wiil be ordered as are likely to se'| 
A high price may sometimes be obtained for an early copy of aw 
interesting Work, for the purpose of reprinting in England. I 
this, as well as in all other cases, the net proceeds will be remitted 
to the parties, or invested as they may direct, with 
possible. 

Mr. Rich will publish annually, a Catalogue of Now Ameri: 
publications, of which upwards of thifty thousand ¢ 
distributed in England and on the Continent. 

A'l Parcels should be sent, by the Packets, 
care of M. WoTHERspoon, with ag *parate le 

The postage on single letters to Mr. Rich 
London or Liverpool Packets is about fort 
ounce weight is charged as four single letters: newspapers, pamph- 
lets, &c. are charged by weight the same as letters. Mr Rich lee 
frequently pamphlets addressei to him from America ‘throu h the 
English Post Office, charged thre aber aman 

g charged three or four pounds sterling postage 
which of course are refused. This is avoided by always deectin 
such Parcels to the care of his Agents in Liverpool, by whens 


as little delay as 


an 
opies will be 


to Liverpool, to the 
Uer of advice. 

» Whether sent by the 
y cents: a packetot an 





Books of all descript ons, a d i, all languages, are purchused 
and shipped, on terms which have given general satisfaction. 

A SystematicalCatalogue of the most important Works in Eng- 
lish Literature, published in 183] and 1832, and to March 1833, 1s 
sent, gratis, to Me. Rich's Correspondents; and will be continued 
annually. Orders and Remittances may be sent through Messrs 
GOODHUE & CO. Merchants, New York, or Messrs. E. LIT 
PELL & ‘V. HOLDEN. Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY ! 

ROWLAND’S QVONTO. The high and important 
character this Powder has obtained from some of the 
most eminent of the Faculty, has induced Messrs. Row- 
land to offer it to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public at 
Jurge, as a truly efficient Powder, composed of Ingredi- 
cults the most pure and rare, selected from Eastern soil, 
aid possessing extraordinary powers in Completely eradi- 
cating all deleterious matter from its corroding seat, and 
realizing a beautiful set of pearly ‘Teeth, and sustains 
them and the Gums in original purity to the latest period 
of tite—Warranted Innocent. Price 2s. 9d. per box, Duty 
included. The “Genuine” has the Name and Address 
on the Governinent S:anp. 

ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT, relieves the 
most vio ent Tvoth-Ache, Gum-Boils, Swelled Face, &c. 
Is also an excellent Stomachic, in cases of Flatulency, 
Spasmodic Affections, &c. and gives lostantaneous Relief. 
Price 2s. 9d.—1s. 6d.—and Ws. 6d. per Bottle. The Gen- 
uine has the Name and Address engraved on the Govern 
ment Stamp, A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton Gurden. 

Sold by the Sole Proprietors, A. Rowland & Son, 20, 
Hatton Garden, and by Appointment, by Thomas Ilolden, 
215 Chestuut Strect, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 

PUBLIC NOTICE. 

The High Repute and Extensive Sale of Rowland’s 
Macassar il have induced Speculators to imitate the La- 
bel—even to Forgery, and impose on the Public base Imi- 
tations, instead of the Genuine. 

Also Adventurers have introduced into the United 
States, counterfeit articles composed of deleterious ingre- 
dients injurious to the Hair, and retaining a greater profit, 
tu the serious injury of the Proprietors and the Public. 

To prevent such inposition, A. Rowland & Son re- 
epecttully solicit particular attention on purchasing each 
Genuine Bottle of the Original Macassar Oil, which is 
enclosed with a ‘Treatise on the Hair in an envelope, and 
has a new Label, from a Steel Engraving, tastefully exe- 
cuted.—The following words in three different patterns of 
Lace work, Rowland’s Macassar Oil, also, the Signature 
and Address, in Red, on a pattern of Lace Work, similar 
to a Banker’s Checque, “A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hat. 
ton Garden.’’ Countersigned Alex. Rowland. ° 

Instead of the Seal in Wax, an Engraving is at each 
end, the Bottle is enlarged, and the Prices are 3s. 6d.—7s. 
—10s. 6d. and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or with- 
vut the Book, are Counterfeits. 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Hamburgh, to 
his Friend an London, dated Aug. 6, 1830. 

“LT have another pleasing remark to make. I had no 
Hair on the top of my head for years, and more than fifty 
persons declaring to me they recovered their Hair by using 
Rowland'’s Macassar Oil, induced me to make trial of 
that article, [ used three bottles and regained all my 
hair.”” 
“'T’o Messrs. Rowland & Son. “St. Petersburgh, 1814. 

Gentlemen,—In consequence of the good effects of your 
Macassar Oil, I have it in command trom his Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, that you will, 
without delay, send the sum of ten guineas’ worth to the 
Emperor of Russia, St. Petersburg, and receive the amount 
of the same from his Highness the Prince de Lieven, 
his Majesty’s Ambassador at the Court of Gr-at Britain. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedi nt servant, 

“James Wytik,” 

ROWLAND’'S ESSENCE OF TYRE, for changing 
Red or Grey Hair to Black or Brown. 4s. and 7s. 6d. per 
Bottle. 

A valuable supply of the Genuine is just received by 
Thomas Holden, No. 215 Chestnut Street, Philadel shia. 








V TT WOOLLEY’S PATENT PREMIUMSUPERIOR 
* BEDSTEAD MANUFACTORY, No378 Broad- 

way, New York. ‘The public is informed that in May, 
1830, the subscriber invented a Bedstead for his own use, 
the principles of which he applied to the constructing of 
Bedsteads to counters, sidebourds, sofas, &c. for family 
use, which iaduced him to patent it by the title of the ‘ See 
cret Bedstead ’ He accordingly turned his attention from 
the business of a Builder to the manufacture and improve- 
ment of all the various kinds of sacking bottom Bedsteads. 
At the last year’s Fair of the American Institute he exhi- 
bited, for the purpose of having the principle of his article 
examined, h's Gounter and Table Bedstead, his Sofa Bed- 
stead, and tyvtv of his ordinary Improved Seekj ig Bottom 
Bedsiend-, all of which were approved by the judges ap- 
pointed to examine Cabinet work, as being on an excellent 
plar for articles of the kind, and the be: t constructed, &c. 

The demand for his articies during tle last year bas far 
exceeded what be ant.cipared, and they have been pur- 
chased by the most respectable and wealthy of our citi- 
zns—a convincing proof that economy is not negl-cted by 
them. During the past year he has endeavoured to make 
im provements in the workmanship and finish, as well as in 
the construction of his Bedsteads, which he feels confident 
he has accomplished. He has also invented three differ- 
e itly costructed Sofa Bed-teads, by which he furnishes the 
various kinds of the most fashionable Sofas with perfect 
Boedsteads o* the largest sizes, without injuring the appear- 
avce of the Sofa in the least possible manner: aud lik - 
wise a Family Chair Bedstead, acd Hospital Bedstead, 
approved of by all the physicians of the city: as the best 
constructed for that purpose of any they have ever seen, 

He exhibited the above a ticles at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, held at the Masonic Hall, the esult of 
wh'ch will be seen by the following extracts from the report 
o! the judges ap pointed to judge of Cabiaet Work. 

E\ TRACTS 

* Williams Woolley has the first pre nium fer Lyre Sofa 

Becsteads, as the best Calinet Work. ; 











‘Ditto 2d premium for square Sofa Bedsteads of the best 
construction. 

* Ditto premium for a Family Chair Bedstead, and a 
Hospital Bedstead, as useful articles.” 

Dated at Masonic Hall, 14th October, 1831. 

As respects my Lyre Sola Bedstead, which was correctly 
judged to be the best finished job of Cabinet Work pro- 
duced at the Fair, the public is informed that itis oothing 
more than a tair specimen of the Polishing, Upholstery, 
and Cabinet Work done at wy ‘actory, as will appear by 
examining a number of articles | have now onhand. And 
as a Sofa Bedstead, I challenge the world to produce a 
better than any of those Lnow have on hand, which ae 
ten in number. It is to be unerstood this challenge refers 
to what now is, and not to what is yet to be. 

All orders in the above business will be particularly at- 
tended to, aud on conditions that if the articles ordered by 
letter’ do not give full satisfaction they can be returned, in 
which case the money will be refunded 

WILLIAMS WOOLLEY. 

Cabinet Makers who may wish to embark in a profitable 
business, or add another branch to thetr present busines, 
are informed that all the above inventions are secured to 
the by a patent, dated May 1830, together with two of a 
later date, which include my improvements. The demand 
for them has been, and still is, beyond what I can supply. 
For this reason, | offer for sale the right to manufacture 
and sell in the city of new York the articles specified in 
either of these patent rights; and, if wanted, ware room 
and shop room sufficient for that purpose will be furnished. 
Or, if application is made in time, I will receive a partner, 
provided he is competent to coduct the business in my ab- 
sence, when circumstances require it. 

WILLIAMS WOOLLEY. 
No. 20 1-2 Bowery, New York. 








Dk. H. C. THORP’S CARMINANTIA, or PANACEA 
{OR the cure of Dyspepsia, diseases of the Liver, King's 
Evil, Rheumatism, Uleers, and all cases arising from 
impure blood; also for female complaints, but more espe- 
cially for Syphilis, Mercurial, and a masterpiece for remuv- 
ing the Tubercles of the Lungs, &c. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tn conseqnence of the great demand for my Panacea, in 
different parts of the United States, and, in fear of frauds 
taking place, [ have been induced to alter the form of my 
Bottles, and as they will now contain nearly double to what 
the original kind did, [have been obliged to change the 
price to Oue Dollat and Fi‘ty Cents ; but the old kind can 
still be had of me, at the original price of One Dollar. The 
present, or new style of my bottles, is white, round, and 
fluted longitudinally, with the following words biown in 
the glass—“ Dr. H. Thorp’s Carminantia, or Panacea, New 
York.” And on the cork is placed a label, in my own 
hand writing, of “H. C. Thorp,” to counterfeit whieh 
would be punishable as Forgery. For the farther satisfac- 
tion of those who make use of my Panacea, and to prevent 
false and slanderous insinuations, [ do positively assure the 
public, that it does not contain the least particle of mer- 
cury, or any other poisonous substance whatever. I will 
submit a few of a number of certificates of its efficacy. It 
can be had at No. 399 Broadway, New York: 

“ Having been for some time afflicted with a bad cough, 
and violent pain in my breast, accompanied with a fever, 
to such a degree I could rest neither day or night. My 
physician observed that my lungs were affected, hearing 
Dr. H. ©. Chorpe’s Carminantia so highly approved of, I 
was induccd to procure a bottle of it. When to my entire 
satisfaction, I feel myself perfectly restored from that dis- 
tressing complaint, and would recommend the same to all 
who are afflicted as Iwas. The Medicine I believe to be in- 
valuable. ALFRED KIRBY, 55 Green street. 

New York, 22d June, 1829. 

“ This Certifics, That I, John Hutchinson, have been 
for some time afflicted with a severe dyspepsia, and have 
made use of many different medicines, to no purpose. I 
was at length induced to make trial of Dr. H. C. Thorp’s 
Curminaotia, or Panacea—I!I made use of one bottle, but 
could not discover any particular benefit arising therefrom, 
and had partially declined tiking any more. I however 
called on the Doctor, and was by him induced to try the 
second bottle, when, tomy admiration and astonishment, [ 
found myself entirely relieved from that distressing com- 
plaint—and do desire this made public, that others may be 
induced to make trial and be benefitted in a similar man- 
ner. (Signed) JOHN HUTCHINSON, 

Watch Maker and Jeweller, and the Manufacturer 
of Metres to the New York Gas Light Company, 
No. 201 Hester street, o 
New York, 16th June, 1829. 


TNGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL REPORTS, conta n- 

nz as f jlows: 

Voi. I. Phillimore’s Reports, 3 vols. Vol. Il. Adams 
Reports, 3 vols. Vol. IIL Haggard’s Ecclesiastical Re 
ports, vol [., and Ferguson's Scotch Consistorial Reports 
lvol. Vol. \V. Haggard’s Ecclesiastical Reports, vol. is. 
and Hagga d’s Consistorial Reports, 2 vols. 

Thus furnishing in four volumes, for sixteen dollars, a 
complete set of the British Ecclesiastical Reports up to the 
present tine, the English editions of which would cost one 
hundred dollars. 

English Commcn Law Reports, vol. XX. containing 
Bingh um’s Reports, vol. VIL, and Barmavall & Adolphus’ 
Reports, vol. 1. 

Roscoe on Evidence from the second London edition, 1 vol. 
Wentworth on Executors, from the 14th London ed. 1 vol 
Russell on Crimes, from the 2d London ed. enlarged. 2 vola 
P. H. NICKLIN & T. JOHNSON, 
Law Booksellers, No. 175 Chestnut street. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
Removed to No. 23, Minor Street. 
HERE may be had at all times, any description of 
Writing, Printing, and other papers manufactured in 
the United Stateg, at the lowest mill prices, for cash, or on 
a liberal credit, for approved notes. 
Orders transmitted by mail from any part of the United 
States will receive prompt attention. S. POTTER 











THE 


HILL AND THE VALLEY. 
A 'TALE. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


CHAPTER I. 


EVERY MAN HIS WHIM. 


Among the hills, in a wild district of South Wales, 
stood a dwelling, known to few and avoided by most 
of those whose curiosity had led them to inquire con- 
cerning the inmates. This cottage was too humble @m 
its appearance to attract frequent notice, and there was 
so much difficulty in reaching it, that no call but that 
of business was likely to bring any stranger to its 
threshold. A narrow path led up the hills to the foot 
of a steep flight of steps, made of rude stones, placed 
not very securely. At the top of a slippery bank above 


come near his dwelling. 


the Saturday. 


gruel at night. 

He was as easily satisfied as to clothing. 'The same 
blue coat with its large yellow buttons, the same lea- 
ther brecches, mottled stockings, shoe-buckles, and cam- 
bric stock, had lasted him for many years, for he only 
wore them on Sundays; and it was quite enough for 
Margaret to buy his linen and the materials for his la- 
bourer’s frock when she purchased her own stuff pet- 
ticoat in the fall of the year, and laid in her stock of 
wMter oil. He would not even have more frequent in 

tercourse with the shoemaker, though he wore many 
shoes. He sent his worn shoes to town twice a year, 
and new ones were always ready to be sent back by 
the same messenger. 

When people live so retired as Armstrong and his 
housekeeper, it is always supposed that they have some 


He sometimes went out fishing, and | 
thus varied his fare quite enough for his own satisfac- | 
tion; for he used to declare to a friend whom he saw 
occasionally, that he knew not what a prince could 
have better than good milk in the morning, potatoes, 
artichokes, peas, and cabbages, with sometimes fish, 
flesh, or fowl, for dinner, and a well-seasoned basin of 


these steps, was a gate, too high to be easily climbed,|reason for dreading intercourse with their neighbours. 
and too well tethered to be quickly opened. When one|It was believed, in the present case, that Armstrong 
or the other difficulty, however, was overcome, the path|was a miser, and that he kept a quantity of gold by 
lay direct to the porch of the cottage, on the bench of|him, of which he was afraid of any body getting a 





was no occasion to go oftener. He would not allow {as the Welsh women wear, of the shape of a man's 
the name of “ necessary” to whatever would not keep hat. She was putting a clean cloth into the basket 
so long as six months. As to their food—he had the which hung on her arm, and preparing to set out. 
baking, and churning, and the rearing and killing of| 

fowls, done at home, that no baker or market-man need 
His garden supplied his table 
except that he regularly brought home a joint of meat, 
after morning service on Sundays, the meat having 
been left for him at the house of an acquaintance on 


“ Why, Peg, is this the first of the month?” 
“What has come to you, John Armstrong, not to 
ow that?” said Margaret, looking alarmed for her 
master’s senses. “'That with the almanack hanging 
ithere, and the newspaper in your hand, you should not 
| know that it is the first of the month!” 

“T’ve mistaken a day, and I am sorry for it, for I 
had set my mind on fishing to-day. It is too hot for 
work, and just the day for good luck beside the pool 
|yonder. You will have a cooler day and more fit for 
_walking to-morrow, Peg. Suppose you let me go fish- 
ing to-day ?” 

Margaret stared more than ever. 

“ Did I ever hear such a thing before?” cried she: 
“I that have never missed the first of the month since 
I kept your house, John Armstrong! And what will 
the people in the town think? I shall have them up 
here to see whether we are murdered; for they will 
say nothing else would keep me at home on the first of 
this month. And me to have to tell them that it is all 
because you have a fancy to go a fishing! And I have 
never been used to be dressed this way for nothing ;— 
but it must be as you please, John Armstrong.” 

Margaret stopped to take breath; for she had not 
made so long a speech since she was in the town six 
months before. On her master’s muttering something 
about losing such a season for a good bite, she made 
the exertion, however, to continue. 

“If you must fish to-day, you need not keep me 
at home. You can lock the door and put the key in 
yon corner of the porch; and then, if I come back 
first, I shall know where to find it. It was my grand- 
mother taught me that way, when she went out and I 


’ 


lkn 








which lay sometimes a newspaper or a tobacco-pipe,|sight. It was prophesied, many a time, that he and/did not want to be lett behind; for I was not fond of 


and sometimes a ricketty work-basket, full of undarn- 
ed stockings, according as the master or mistress of 
the had been sitting there to enjoy the air. No 
place could be more retired than this porch, for it was 


nearly surrounded by garden and orchard ground, and |bed, if not murdered, living in so defenceless a way as|one day and iound out my trick, and then 


was screened by a thick hedge of elder on the side 
where the gate was placed. 


Margaret would be found some day with their throats 
cut for the sake of this wealth. ‘This was partly rea- 
sonable and partly false. Armstrong did keep money 
by him, and it was therefore likely he would be rob- 


his appeared to be. But he was no miser. He had 
been in trade in early life, and had lost money through 


being lonesome then. Says she, ‘Stay at home as your 
grandfather bids you, like a good girl; but if you must 
go out, be sure you leave the key in the thatch.’ And 
so I did often and often, till grandfather came home 


” 





“ Ay, Peg; some body will find out our trick too; 
and if you come back and find the chest gone, what 


The master of this abode was John Armstrong, a|the knavery of his partner. He immediately took a|will you say then? Off with you! but you will have 
hale man of seventy-nine. Its mistress was Margaret] disgust to business, turned all he had into hard gold,|no fish when you come back, that’s all.” 


Blake, his housekeeper, a middle-aged woman, ‘but as 
old-fashioned in her habits and appearance as her ve- 
nerable companion. They were both very strange peo- 


bought this lone cottage and two acres of ground, and 
laid by two hundred guineas in a chest which he kept 
under his bed. Not all the reasonings of his friends 


Margaret smiled and shook her head and departed. 
When she was out of sight, the old man felt restless 
and uncomfortable. He was not accustomed to be 


ple in the eyes of every body who knew them, being |about the uselessness of cash thus locked up, not all crossed and put out of his way, and he always accom- 
not only unsociable with strangers, but preserving, as|the hints that his life was not safe, not all the petitions|plished, every day, exactly what he planned before 
it appeared, an almost perpetual silence toward each |of his only daughter that her husband might be allow- breakfast. He had never given up an intention of fish- 
other. They never sat in the same room, except at|ed the use of the cash at a fair rate of interest, could |ing before. He wandered about the cottage. The beds 
meal-times. Old Armstrong avoided the porch unless|induce him to unlock his chest. He declared that he| were made and every thing was left in such order that 


Margarct was busy within; and she looked out to see 
that he was gardening, before she brought her work- 
basket out into the sunshine. It was reported by the 
only person who had the opportunity by invitation of 
witnessing their domestic habits, that Armstrong al- 
ways read the newspaper at breakfast, mused at din- 
ner-time, and studied the Farmer’s Journal at supper; 
so, that Margaret did not forget her own language was 
a wonder to every body; especially as it was known 
that she had parted with her parrot because Armstrong 
had as great a dislike to tame birds as to dogs and 
cats. ‘There was music enough, however, to break the 
silence which Margaret’s own voice scldom disturbed. 
The little orchard was full of singing-birds, whose 
notes were far pleasanter than those of any chattering 
parrot. Armstrong played the flute too; and it whiled 
away the time to hear him play airs that she was 
taught to sing when a child on her mother’s knee. 
Then there were other sounds as agreeable as music— 
the clinking of the chain when her master was letting 
down his bucket into the well; and the creaking of 
the roller on the smooth grass, and the whetting of the 
scythe in the early morning. Now and then, too, Mar- 
garet had to go tothe next town for groceries and other 
things which were wanted, and then it was necessary 
that she should speak and that people should speak to 
her; and this practice, thouzh it came very seldom, 
was enough to prevent her growing dumb. 

She generally went twice a year to the town, which 
was four miles off. By her master’s desire she kept 
so large a stock of all necessaries by her, that there 
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would be cozened out of no more money; that he was 
resolved to leave his child two hundred guineas, and 
would not put it into the power even of her husband 
to lessen the sum; and as for thieves, he knew how to 
fire a pistol as well as any man, and could undertake 
to defend himself and Margaret and the cash-chest 
against more thieves than were likely to attack him. 
Of course, this was taken to be avarice; but he was 
by no means so careful in his expenditure as he might 
have been; he allowed two-thirds of his fruit and ve- 
getables to rot rather than sell them or let off any of 
his land; and what was more, he paid a boy for bring- 
ing a newspaper every morning as far as the foot of 
the steps, where he went to fetch it as soon as the lad 
had turned his back. No miser would have done this. 
A small yearly income arose from some commercial 
concern which was charged with an annuity to him. 
If any of this remained after the expenses of repairs, 
clothing, &c., were defrayed, he gave it all away the 
next Sunday to the poof whom he met in his way to 
the place of worship, except a few shillings which he 
put into Margaret’s hands to answer any sudden ocea. 
sion. 

One fine summer morning Armstrong went to his 
arbour at the bottom of the garden to read the news- 
paper, preferrir g the smell of the honey-suckles to the 
heat of the porch where the sun was shining in. Te 
had left Margaret busy within doors, as usual at that 
time of day; and was surprised, wl ¢1 he had done 
r-ading and went in for his fishing-tacklo, to find her 
dres:ed in her best, with her mob-cap and beaver, such 





he could see nothing to find fault with, which would 
have been a great relief. He sauntered about the gar- 
den, and cut off some faded flowers, and tied up a few 
more, and wished it was evening, that he might water 
such as looked drooping. He wiped his brows and 
said to himself again that it was too hot towork. He 
got his telescope, and looked seaward ; but a haze hung 
on the horizon, and he could discern no vessels. After 
a yawn, and a sudden thought that he could not dine 
for two hours later than usuc! on account of Marga- 
ret’s absence, he began to think of taking her advice 
and going to fish after all. He locked the door, put 
the key into the hiding-place in the porch, walked round 
the cottage tc see that the windows were fast, tethered 
the gate doubly, and marched off with his fishing-tackle. 
He turned to look back two or three times; but no one 
was in sight the whole length of the little valley. There 
was no sound of horse or carriage on the road below ; 
and the stream looked so clear and cool as it splashed 
among the pebbles, that he was tempted to hasten on 
towards the pool above, where there was shade and an 
abundance of fish. He thought no more of the heat 
now that he had let himself have his own way; and 
proceeded whistling a pace which would have done 
credit to a man of half his years. Onee more he 
turned—at the top of the hill which was now to hide 
his dwelling from him—and fixing his telescope, saw 
to his great satisfaction that all was quict; for the 
poultry were picking their food in a way which they 
would not have done if a footstep had been within 
hearing. 











The shadows were lying dark and cool upon the wa- 
ter; the trout were unusually ready to be caught, and 
Armstrong had time for a comfortable nap afier he had 
caught the number he had fixed upon beforehand as 
good sport. When he awoke, he resolved to hasten 


ee 
“Differently enough, 1 dare say,” said Armstrong.|to rise in the world, or those who have families to edu- 


“J am sure I hope my best suit will last my time; for|cate ond provide for. 


there is not a shop within twenty niiles that would fur- 
nish me with such a waistcoat-picce as I should choose 
to wear ; and [| like to button my coat with buttons that 


I am glad to see you enjoy life ; 
and I am glad that you allow others to enjoy it ina dif 
ferent way.” 


“ As Jong as they let me alone, I said, sir. Lown I 


home that he might arrive before Margaret and sur-|one can take hold of, instead of such farthing-picces as} cannot look with any pleasure on what you ate doing 


prise her with a dish of trout, while she supposed he 
had been at home all the morning. From the top of 
the hill he looked again through his telescope, and saw 
a sight which made his limbs tremble under him. The 
fowls were scudding about the yard in terror of a dog 
which was pursuing them ; which dog was called off 
by a man who was making the circuit of the house, 
looking in at the windows, and trying the door. Arm- 
strong threw down all that he was carrying, put his 
hands to his mouth and halloocd with all his might. 
But the attempt was absurd. In the stillest midnight, 
no human voice could have been heard from such a dis- 
tanée. Armstrong was soon sensible of this, and, curs- 
ing himself for all the follies he had been guilty of that 
day, he snatched up his goods and ran down the steep 
path as fast as his old legs would carry him. He caught 
a glimpse of the man and the dog leisurely descending 
the steps, but when he arrived there himself, all was as 
vaeant as when he departed. As he stood hesitating 
whether to follow the enemy, or go home and_ sec 
what mischief was done, Margaret appeared below.— 
While she toiled up the steps, her master reproached 
her bitterly with her morning’s advice, and said 
that if his money was gone, he should lay the loss 
to her charge. In the midst of her terrors, Mar- 
garct could not help observing that it was rather 
hard to have one’s advice laughed at, and then to be 
blamed for the consequences of following it. She 
thought her master should cither not have laughed 
at her, or not have changed his mind; and then she 
should not have wasted her money in buying him fish 
that he did not want. Armstrong was duly ashamed 
when he saw how his housekeeper had tried to console 
him for being left at home by bringing a dainty for his 
dinner. He helped her to open the gate, her trem- 
bling hands being unable to untwist the rope, and car- 
ried her heavy basket into the porch. The key was 
safe in its hiding-place, as was the precious chest ; and 
all within doors was in most perfect order. No fowls 
were missing; no flower-beds were trampled; but it 
was certain that the newspaper had been moved from 
one bench to the other of the arbour. 

“How you flurry yourself for nothing!” said the 
housekeeper. “I dare say it was nobody but Mr. Hol- 
lins come to play the flute with you.” 

“ He always comes in the evening ; and besides he 
has no dog.” 

“Tle is a likely man to read the newspaper, how- 
ever, and I do not know any body else that would sit 
here and wait for you, as some one seems to have done. 
“Suppose it was your son-in-law come to ask for the mo- 
ney again?” 

“ Hewould not have gone away without his errand,” 
answered the old man with a sour smile: “and besides, 
you would have met him.” 

“That puts me in mind, Johm Armstrong. I cer- 
tainly saw a gentleman in the wood just down below, 
and I remember he whistled to his dog that was rust- 
jing among the bushes. A smart, pleasant-looking gen- 
tleman he was too; and when I turned to remark him 
again, he seemed to be watching where I was going.” 

“A gentleman! Well, he is the first that ever came 
here to see me, except Hollins. But now, Peg, what 
do you mean by a gentleman ?” . 

“A gentleman? Why, you always know a gentle- 
man, do not you? A gentleman looks like a man—like 
a person—like a gentleman.” 

“No doubt,” said Armstrong, laughing. 
me now, would you call me a gentleman ?” 

“ Why, in as far as you are bcholden to no one for 
your living “ 

“No, no, I do not mean that. 
if I look like a gentleman.” 

Margarct hesitated while she said that she did not 
think any gentleman commonly wore frocks of that 
sort; but that on Sundays, when she brushed his coat 
before he went to the town, she always thought he 
looked very genteel: but that this gentleman was 

dressed rather differently. 


“But tell 


Look at me, and say 


your Birmingham folks make now.” 

“It is a pity,” said Margaret, as she moved towards 
the cottage, “ that the gentleman did not stay to take a 
bit of fish, for we have more than we can cat while it 
is good.” 

For a month afterwards, Margaret’s prevailing idea 
was a superfluity of fish. She had great pleasure in 
making an acceptable present; but she could not bear 
to throw away money. 

So much breath had been spent this day, that the 
inhabitants of the cottage felt quite weary before night, 
and seareely opened their lips for many days, during 
which there was no further alarm. 

One morning early, however, the sound of wheels 
was heard in the road below—a rare sound ; for though 
the road was good and had formerly been much fre- 
quented when there were iron-works a few miles further 
on, it was now seldom used but by a solitary traveller. 
The astonishment of Armstrong and his housekeeper 
was great to observe that carts laden with materials for 
building, and attended by a number of workmen, were 
passing by, and presently stopped at a level place at the 
foot of a hill full in sight of Armstrong’s dwelling. He 
now, for the first time, perceived that the ground was 
marked out by stakes driven in at certain distanecs— 
Armstrong brought his basin of milk out of doors that 
he might watch what was doing; and the whole day 
was one of idleness and lamentation; for it was very 
evident, from the way that the labourers set to business, 
that an iron-work was about to be established where the 
wild heath and the green woods had flourished till now. 

The next day made all clear. As the old man was 
drawing water for his plants at sunset, two gentlemen 
approached the gate. As one of them was Mr. Hollins, 
Armstrong advanced to welcome them. 

“TI have not brought my flute,” said Mr. Hollins, “ for 
I come on quite a new errand this evening—to intro- 
duce to you a future neighbour, Mr. Wallace, who 
wishes for the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

Mr. Wallace, the same whom Margaret had seen in 
the wood, explained that he was a partner in the new 
iron-work, and that his business would Iced him to be 
every day within a stone’s cast of Armstrong’s dwell- 
ing, though he was at present inhabiting a house a lit- 
tle way off, he wished to be on a neighbourly footing 
at once, and had therefore called the week before, and 
was sorry to find the house shut up. 

“T did not believe him at first,” said Mr. Hollins, 
“when he told me that he read the newspaper for an 
hour in your arbour in the hope of somebody appear- 
ing. Inever knew you and Mrs. Blake both absent at 
once. How happened it?” 

When the story was told, Mr. Wallace praised the 
garden and the situation of tlie dwelling to the heart’s 
content of the owner, who was always made cloquent 
by any allusions to his singular mode of life. 

“Sir,” said he, “this plot of ground has produced to 
me something more valuable than ever grew out of a 
garden soil. It has given me health, sir. My own 
hands have dug and planted and gathered, and sce the 
fruits of my labour! Here I am, at seventy nine, as 
strong as at forty. Nota grain of any drug have I 
swallowed since I came here; not a night’s rest have 
I lost; not a want have I felt; for I pride myself on 
having few wants which my own hands cannot satisfy. 
I find no fault with other men’s ways while they leave 
me mine. Let them choke one.another up in towns if 


they choose, and stake their money and lose their peace 


in trade. I did so once, and therefore I do not wonder 


that others try the experiment: but I soon had enough 
of it. I am thankful that I found a resting-place so 
early as I did.” 

“Ycu are very right,” replied Mr. Wallace, “to 
judge for yourself only; for while men have different 
tempers and are placed in different circumstances, they 
cannot all find happiness in the same way. Even sup- 
posing every man possessed of the means of purchas- 
ing such an abode as this, your way of life would not 














ls 


suit persons of social dispositions, or those who wish 


below ; and I never shall, sir, It is very hard that we 
tenants of the wilderness cannot be left in peace. The 
birds will be driven from yonder wood, the fishes will bé 
poisoned in the strecms, and whete my eye has rested 
with pleasure on the purple heath, I shall see brick 
walls and a column of smoke. I call this very hard ; 
and though 1 mean no offence to you, sir, personally, I 
must say I wish you had carried your schemes any 
where else.” 

“TI am sorry our undertaking is so offensive te you,” 
said Mr. Wallace: but I trust, when you sce some 
hundreds of human beings thriving where there are now 
only wocdcocks and trout, you will be reconciled to the 
change.” 

“ Never, sir, never. Let your gangs of labourers go 
where there is no beauty to be spoiled and no peaceable 
inhabitants to be injured. ‘There is space enough in the 
wide world where they will be welcome.” 

Mr. Hollins touched the arm of the stranger as a hint 
t@vex the old man no further by opposition. Mr. Wal- 
lace therefore changed the course of conversation, and 
soon won the regard of his host by admiring his flowers 
and shrubs, and remarking on the fine promise of fruit, 
all which he could do with perfect sincerity. When he 
went away, Armstrong invited him to come whenever 
he liked, if—and here he sighed—he should remain in 
the neighbourhood. 

“What do you think of my old friend?” asked Mr. 
Hollins, as he deseended the hill with his companion. 

“It gives one pleasure to sce sofine an old man, and 
there are few who enjoy life so much at his age: but it 
would not do to have many fall in love with his way of 
living.” 

“O no,” replied Mr. Hollins: “ it is very well for one 
here and there who can afford it to indulge his own 
fancy as to his mode of life: but I do not know what 
the world would come to if our young men did no 
more for society than Armstrong. He takes up more 
room to much less purpose than could be afforded to 
people in general. I really grudge the quantity of food 
I sce rotting in his garden every year; and I am sure 
if he was aware how many thousands are in want of it 
he would give up his peace and quiet for the sake of 
sharing it among them.” 

“It would also be a great misfortune to any but so 
old a man to be cut off from all the advantages of socic- 
ty. The young would be ignorant and the aged pre- 
judiced in such a state.” 

“He is prejudiced,” said Mr. Hollins, “as you per- 
ccive. But we must make allowance for him.” 

“I cando more than make al lowance,” replied his 
friend. “I sincerely admire the activity and cheerful- 
ness which are so unlike the temper we often mect 
with at so advanced an age. But while we account for 
your friend’s prejudices by the circumstances of his 
life, it is no less true that men are not living in the 
right way who live to themsclves elone.” 


CHAPTER HU. 


MUCH MAY COME OF LITTLE. 


Unver the active management of Mr. Wallace, the 
establishment of the iron-work proceeded rapidly. It 
was on foot on rather a small scale at first, there being 
but one furnace erected. ‘There was a house built for 
Mr. Wallace, and a great many dwellings for the la- 
bourers, so that the place presently bore the appearance 
of a village. It was reported that Mr. Wallace would 
be married before long, and bring his lady to his new 
house; and it was observed that if any of the other 
partners should come to revide, the place would be 
a thriving and pleasant one to live in. Though old 
Armstrong groaned at the mention of every new inha- 





bitant, every body else thought it would be an advan- 














provided with employment. 


There were several partaers in this concern, though 
Mr. Leslie, 


the richest of them, lived in London, and was a Mem- 


their names did not all appear in the firm. 


her of Parliament. He advanced a great deal of money 
to carry on the works, but took no trouble in the busi- 
ness, besides signing his name to papers sometimes, 
and receiving his large profits when the accounts were 
made up. Mr. Cole was also rich. He held about one- 
third of the whole concern, and was far more interested 
in the proceedings than Mr. Leslic. He came now and 
then to see what was doing, found fault with every 
thing, contradicted Mr. Wellece’s orders, and when he 
had done all he could to put every body out, went 
away, promising to repeat his visit by and by, and if he 
was better satisfied, to send his son to learn business 
and qualify himself to take a share in time. Mr. Ber- 
nard, the third partner, had sons whom he wished to 
be instructed in the management of an ironavork, and 
he resolved to settle himself and his whole family on 
the spot, and to be an acting partner. Mr. Wallace 


are 


was very glad of this; for he was young and had not/jour old friend on the hill to invest his two hundred gui-| 


had much experience of business, and fclt the responsi- 
bility of his present situation very great. He had a 
high opinion of Mr. Bernard in every way, and hoped 
that if his own zeal and industry were supported by the 
talent and experience of his partner, the concern would 
prosper. He was sorry that some time must elapse 


before the Bernard family could come ; but this afford-|the least of them would be preferable to letting the gui- 


ed the better opportunity for getting every thing into 
order before their arrival. 

Mr. Wallace was possessed of less property than any 
of his partners ; but he held a good share of the con- 
cern in consideration of his devoting his whole time 
and exertions to business. His great-grandfather had 
begun the world without a shilling. He was a labourer, 
and by his skill and industry he managed to earn ra- 


ther more than was sufficient to feed and clothe his fa-}remembered to have seen repeatedly within a few days. 


mily of four children. He thought within himself whe- 
ther he should lay by the surplus to set his young people 
forward in the same way of lie with himself, or whether 


he should give it them in the shape of such an education |had neither hat, shoes, nor stockings. 
as he could procure for them. He wastoosensibleaman to|ed about the place for some time ; now seating himself 


think of spending money in indulgences for himself or 
them, for no better reason than that he had it by him. 
He chose the wisest way ; he put out at interest a sum 
sufficient to secure him against want in case of sick- 
ness or old age, and employed the rest in giving his 
children a good plain education which fitted them for a 
so:newhat higher occupation than hisown. His eldest 
son was first apprentice and then shopman to a linen- 
draper, and was at last imade a partner, and left a little 
capital to his son, our Mr. Wallace's father, who stock- 
ed a shop and rose in the world so as to be able to leave 
his son a few thousand pounds, which he embarked, as 
we have seen, in an ivon-work which promised large 
profits. 

Mr. Wallace never forgot how his little fortune had 
come to him. He was accustomed to say to his friend 
Mr. Bernard, that arose out of labour and grew by 
means of saving; and that if it was henceforth to in- 
crease, it must be in the same way; so he was not 
sparing of his labour, and was careful to spend less 
than his income that his capital might grow. 

When he came to establish the iron-work, he did 
not bring all his own capital or that of hts partners in 
the form of money. ‘Their capital was divided into 
three parts—the implements of labour, the matetials 
on which labour was to be employed, and the subsist- 
ence of the labourers; or—which is the same thing— 
the money which would enable the labourcrs to pur 
chase their subsistence. In the first division were com- 
prehended the blast furnace, the refinerics, the forge, 


and mill, with all their machinery, and the tools of the |ter clothing than that you have on.” 


labourers. Ali these may be termed instruments of la- 
bour. In the second division were reckoned the iron 
ore, the coal and limestone, which were purchased with 
the estate. In the third division were included the 
wages of the work-people. 
tal would have remained unaltered whether the people 
had been paid for their labour in bread and clothes and 
habitations, or in wages which cnabled thein to purchase 


these necessaries. It was merely es a matter of con- 


; ; : . henian n P —- sone if tc the nee 
venience to both parties, that the wages were paid in paacscenent of guecslng how it is that I spe 
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tuge to have as many people settled there as could be money } and indecd, in some cases, the men preferred {like either a beggar or a labourer. 


All that you are 
1 ama man with 
a strong pair of arms t» work, and a strong mind to 
| persevere.” 


having a cottage and less wages, to more wages and no conecrned with is, what 1 am now. 
dwelling. However this matter was settled, Mr. Wal- 
lace always considered that his capital consisted of the 
three parts,—implements of labour, the materials on 


| “ I am afraid that you are too proud a gent!eman to 
which labour is employcd, and the subsistence of la-/work under the eye of the overlooker, which you must 
bourers. Capital may exist in one only of these forms, |do if you work for me at all.” 

or in two, or, as we have scen, in three; but it cannot! “What matters it to me where the overlooker 
exist in any form which does not belong to one of these |stands, as long as he docs not hinder my work? None, 
three divisions. but knaves fear being watched, and 1 am an honest 
It gave Mr. Wallace great pleasure to go round the | man.” 

works and see how the employment of this capital af-| “ If your account of yourself be true, it is a pity you 
forded subsistence to nearly three hundred people, and |should be a beggar. I will call the overlooker and bid 
to remember that the productions of their labour would |him set you to work.” 

promote the comfort and convenience of many hundreds} _“ First answer me, unless you have any objection, 
or thousands more in the distant places to which the|the question with which I introdueed myself to you. 
iron of this district was carried. He made this remark |Remember how many of your inquiries 1 have answer- 
one day to his friend Mr. Hollins, when he was taking ¢d, and be pleased to observe that the tennel-workmen 
him round the works and pointing out what progress |are going to dinner, so that I have nearly an hour be- 
had been made since his last visit. “It is indeed ra-|fore me, which might hang heavey as I have no dinner 
ther better employed than if it were locked up in ajto eat.” 

chest,” said Mr. Hollins. “1 wish we could persuade} ‘The gentlemen were so amused at the oddity of this 
man, that they did not walk away, as many would have 
done after such a speech. Paul’s manner, though free, 
was not so disrespectful, and his language testified that 
he must have held a superior situation to that in which 
he now appeared. 

“ Aim I to refer your hint about a dinner,” said Mr. 
Wallace, laughing, “to your old trade, or your new 
one? Are you begging your dinner, or do yeu wish for 
it as wages in advance ?” 

“ Neither the one or the other, sir I used to wait 
for my dinner till seven for fashion’s sake; and now I 
can wait till six for honesty’s sake. By that time I 
hope to have carned my meat; and from the moment 
you promised me work, 1 gave up begging. I shall 
beg no more.” 

Mr. Wallace thought, however, it would not be fair 
play to let Paul begin his labour hungry. He called 
to Briggs, one of the cokers, and asked if he had more 
dinner in his basket than he wanted. He had. 

“ Well, then, give this man some, and he will pay 
you to-night, and if he does not, I will.” 

“ And now,” said Paul, after apologizing for cating 
in the gentlemen’s presence, “ will you tell me who are 
eapitalists here besides yourself?” 

“ Every man about the works might be so, except 
perhaps yourself, Paul; and you may be a capitalist 
six hours hence.” 

“ That depends upon what we mean by the word,” 
said Paul, smiling. “ Do you mean by capital, sonie- 
thing produced with a view to further production, or 
any production which may be exchanged for some 
other production? There is a vast difference between 








neas in your concern. His daughter would be very 
glad of the proceeds; you would be glad of the in- 
crease of capital; more iron would be prepared for the 
use of society, and more labourers provided for here.” 
“Two hundred guineas would certainly go some 
little way towards procuring all these advantages, and 


neas lie by as useless as so many pebbles. Not one of 
all the owners of capital round us would be guilty of 
such a waste of the resources by which socicty must 
live.” 

“ And, pray, how many capitalists do you reckon be-| 
side yoursel!,” said a voice near. 

The gentlemen turned and saw a strange-looking 
figure standing just behind them, whom Mr. Wallace 


He was a strong, hearty-looking man of about thirty, 
with a cheerful countenance, but a most destitute ap- 
pearance. [His clothes hung in tatters about him; he 
He had linger- 


on the hills near and watching the labourers for hours, 
and then coming down to talk with them till sent away 
by the overlooker. 
“Pray who may you be, fricnd?” asked Mr. Wal- 
lace. 
“If it suits you to call me Paul, that name will do 
as well as another,” said the man. “ And if you want 
to know my profession, I will tell you that I am just 
about making my choice; and if you further inquire 
what is my business here, I answer that I am come to 
suit myself.” the two.” 
“ Indeed! you seem to make very sure of suiting} “ A great difference indeed,” observed Mr. Hollins. 
me,” said Mr. Wallace. “ But I would have you} Parry, the overlooker, is a capitalist, for he has saved 
know we allow no idlers on our premises.” money enough to build yonder cottage, which he lets 
“ Show me the hardest labourer in your works, and|ata rent of five pounds a year; but is Briggs, the coker, 
I will engage to do more than he.” a capitalist? He has property, I know 3a bed, a table, 
“In which department ?” and a few chairs, and other articles of furniture ; but 
“ Why, it would be bad policy to own oneself igno- jas these are not instrumental to further production, can 
ant of all; so I came down this morning to find out|they be called capital!” i - 
which sort of labour is best paid; and to that I will} “Ina certain sense they might,” said M r. Waltace; 
swear myself equal. But I think I must begin hum- |“ for they might be tarned into money, which could be 
bly; so, suppose I take a pick and work at the tun- employed productively. Furniture is one way of in- 
nel? 1 will tell you to-morrow how my new way of life | vest’ng capital, though not a profitable one; but when 
So good morning.” I spoke of all our people being capitalists, I meant that 
Let us hear a little of your old way of|all earned more than is absolutely necessary for them 
life, if you please. I should like to know where you|to spend; which is, I believe, the case, in the _~ 
picked up so much assurance. I thought you were a | prosperous state of our trade. Every man ieee, e- 
beggar and nota labourer. There is no difficulty in live, possess more than food for the hous, ere 
getting employment in this neighbourhood, and the | cepling Paul; and tliat possession, whether it be a 


suits me. 
“ Stop, sir. 
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This division of the capi-|which occupation my neighbours have been kind jhope there are a g« 
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lowest wages that ever were given would find you bet. | shilling or fifty pounds, is capital at the time it Is re- 

ceived, whether it be afterwards in ested in furniture, 

“ Very truc,” said Paul. “ You are right in every |which might be sold again, or lent out at interest, or 

‘ . ¢ . ° 4 : alll 

articular. I have been idle, as far as the labour of the | made productive in any other way.” 

“ But if that only is capital which is produved with 

said Mr. Hollins, “ I 

hundred 


, 


Pp ' 
hands is concerned, for nearly six months; but I have | ital v 
all the time been busy observing and reflecting, inja view to further production, nko 
ny among your three 
i a 
ine {vod as often as I jlabourers who are capitalists in this sense. 

“ Several,” suid Mr. Wallace: “ and such I reckon 
| benefactors to scciety: but there are also many who, 
a roof over their heads and scmething to cover 


enough to indulge me, by giving 
said 1 was hungry.” 

= ” 

“ And pray what were you six months ago ! 





“ . , . > have the |havin ¢ 
“ That I will leave uatold, that you may ave the havn g L ae toc 
i co Litle ther, are satisfied, and spend all their carnings as fast 
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ns they get them in a way which brings no return.|crowd below, as the stray sheep marks from a distance|as he sat in the same pew. There was a corner in this 
Such men become, sooner or later, a burden to the|how the flock browses by day and is penned in the| pew which had been his own for some years; and it 


community.” 
A deep sigh from Paul made the gentlemen look at 
him, and they were struck with the melancholy expres- 


rienced in pasturage, and not the worse for its magrad 
being torn by briars; and I, for all my tatters, may, by 


fold at night. The stray sheep may come back expe-|was not the intention of Mr. Wallace, or the desire of 


his lady when she heard the circumstances, that he 
should be put out of his accustomed place for the sake 


sion of his countenance. When he saw that he was ob-|tracing the fortunes of others as on a map, have dis-|of a new comer. 


served, he roused himself and put in his word again. 

“T have heard people say you may sce plants grow 
in a thunder-shower, and that the sun sces a baby grow 
in a summer’s day ; but neither is so casy to be seen as 
the growth of capital. I should like to be by at the 
opening of a new iron-work,—not with all the helps 
that we have about us here,—but where people had only 
their wits and their hands to depend upon. ‘That 
would be the place to watch capital from its birth, 
through all the stages of its nursing till it was full 
grown like yours.” 

“ Let us hear your notion of the process, Paul.” 

“ ] suppose it might occur to a shrewd man, finding 
a lump of the mineral melted in a very hot fire and 
hardened again, that it would make better tools than 
wood. He would heat his lump, and beat it with 
stones while it was hot, and bend it and notch it and 
sharpen it in a rude way, till he would be so much bet- 
ter off for tools than his neighbours, that they would 
try to get some like his. If they could not find any 
more ironstone, he would use his tools to dig or pick it 
out of the earth for them.” 

“ Then, Paul, his tools would be his capital.” 

“ Certainly: his tools would be capital arising from 
labour, and tending to further production. His neigh- 
bours would pay him well in such produce as they 
could spare for furnishing them with iron, and then 
they would all set about making tools. ‘They would 
soon find that they could get on faster and better by 
dividing their labour; and so one would keep up the 
fire, and another would sce that the ore flowed into the 
hole as it should do: and another would beat it while 
soft, and another would notch it into a saw, and another 
sharpen it into an axe.” 

“ Very well, then. As there must be labour before 
capital, there must be capital before division of labour.” 

“ To be sure. There would be nothing for them to 
divide their labour upon if they had not the ironstone, 
which is their capital as much as the man’s first tool is 
his.—The more tools they make, the mere ore they can 
procure.” 

“ So the division of labour assists the increase of 
cipital.” 

“ There is the beauty of it,” replied Paul. “They play 
into one another’s hands. Labour makes capital ; capital 
urges to a division of labour; and a division of labour 
makes capital grow. When the people we are talking 
of are all supplied with tools, (which have gone on im- 
proving all this time in the quality of the meial as well 
as the make of the implements,) they begin to traffic 
with the next district, bartering their manufacture 
for whatever productions they may agree to take in 
exchange. As their manufacture improves, they get 
more wealth; and then again, as they get more 
wealth, their manufacture improves; they find new 
devices for shortening their labour; they make ma- 
chines which do their work better than their own 
hands could do it, till an iron-work becomes what we 
see it here,—a busy scene where man dirccts the en- 
gines whose labour he once performed; where carth 
and air and fire and water are used for his purposes as 
his will directs; and a hundred dwellings are filled with 
plenty where, for want of capital, men once wrapped 
themselves in skins to sleep on the bare ground, and 
ent up their food with flints—So, now that I have 
given you the natural history of capital as I read it, I 
will wish you a good morning and go to my work.” 

“ Paul, you astonish me,” said Mr. Wallace. “ How 
is it that one who understands so well the history of 
wealth should be so destitute ?” 

“ Do not you know,” said Paul, turning once more 
as he was departing,—“do not you know that the 
bare-headed pauper understands well what is meant by 
a kingly crown? Do you not suppose that the hungry 
children who stand round a fruiterer’s door sce that a 
pine-apple is not a turnip? Then why should not I, 
clothed in rags, be able to speak of wealth? I told you 
my head had not been as idle as my hands. On yon- 


Ger crag I have sat for weeks, watching the busy/that she should see him again presentiy at ehurch |tow 
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covered the best road to my own.” 

As he said these last words, he held forth his 
hands, as if to intimate that they were to be the instru- 
ments of his fortune, and then, with a slight bow to 
the gentlemen, hastened to the tunnel where he was 
appointed to work, leaving his companions to express 
to one another their curiosity and surprise. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HARM OF A WHIM. 


Tue report that Mr. Wallace was going to be mar- 
ried was true. He disappeared in course of time ; and 
when his agent said he was gone to London on busi- 
ness and would soon be back, every body guessed that 
he would not return alone. It was observed that the 
house appeared to be very elegantly furnished, and the 
garden laid out as if for a lady’s pleasure: and the cur- 
ricle and pair of ponies which took their place in the 
coach-house and stable were luxuries which Mr. Wal- 
lace would not have procured for himself. 

A murmur of surprise and pleasure ran through the 
place one Sunday morning when this curricle was seen 
standing at Mr. Wallace’s door. Nobody knew that he 
was home except the agent, who was now remembered 
to have been particularly strict the previous night about 
having the whole establishment in good order. Before 
many gazers could gather round the carriage, Mr. 
Wallace appeared with a lady on his arm. She looked 
young and elegant, to judge by her figure, but she was 
closely veiled, and never once looked up to make any 
acknowledgement of the bows of the men who stood hat 
in hand, or of the curtseys of the women. Mr. Wallace 
spoke to two or three who stood nearest, and nodded 
and smiled at the others, and then drove off, fearing that 
they should be late for church. 

When a turn in the road had hid from them all 
traces of human habitation, the lady threw back her 
veil and began to look about her, and te admire the 
charms of hill, dale, and wood, which her husband 
pointed out to her. She had much taste for natural 
beauties of this kind; and to this her husband trusted 
for the removal of a set of prejudices which gave him 
great concern. She was very amiable when among 
persons of her own rank of life; but, from having as- 
sociated solely with such, she felt awkward and un- 
comfortable when obliged to have communication with 
any others. ‘The poor in her neighbourhood who saw 
her beautifully dressed and surrounded with luxuries, 
while she never bestowed a word or a look on them, 
supposed her to be very proud, and did not love her the 
more fer all the money she gave away in charity; but 
she was not proud—only shy. This her husband 
knew; and as he liked to keep up a good understand- 
ing with every body about him, and was familiar with 
the ways of his neighbours, whether high or low, he 
trusted to bring her round to habits of intercourse with 
all in turn, and to relieve her from an awkwardness 
which must be more distressing to herself than to any 
body else. While she was standing up in the carriage, 
pointing out with eagerness the beauty of the situation 
of the town, her husband checked the horses, and held 
out his hand to somebody whom they had overtaken 
on the road. Mrs. Wallace instantly sat down, and 
drew her veil round her face, and put but little grace 
into her manner when her husband introduced his 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Armstrong, to whom he had 
promised on her behalf that she should pay a visit to 
his cottage some day. Mr. Armstrong replaced his 
hat when aware of the coldness of the lady’s behaviour, 
and after one or two civil-inquiries about her journey, 
begged he might not detain her, and returned to the 
pathway. She was considerably surprised to learn 





The new comer scarecly knew, however, what to 
think or do when Armstrong took his seat beside her 
after the service had begun. The clatter of his hob- 
nailed shoes as he entered, the ease with which he 
flung down his hat, and then stood a minute to smooth 
his hair and look round upon the congregation before 
he composed himself in his snug corner, were all 
strange to her: but she was most startled by the 
strength with which he put forth his tremulous voice 
in the psalm. He was heard far above all the other 
singers, which would have been very well if he had 
been thirty years younger, for he understood music 
and had a good ear; but considering that his voice was 
cracked and quavering with age, it was desirable that 
he should now moderate its power. When the psalm 
was over, Mrs. Wallace drew a long breath, and hoped 
that she should grow accustomed to this sort of music 
in time. 

“I wish somebody would give Mr. Armstrong a 
hint not to sing so loud,” said she, when again in the 
curricle, after having undergone some bridal introduc- 
tions. 

“ It does not disturb those who are used to it, as I 
am afraid it did you to-day. I should have prepared 
you for it, but I forgot to mention it. When you hear 
him play the flute you will pardon his singing.” 

“ What a wonderful thing for a man of eighty to 
have breath to play the flute!” 

“ Every thing belonging to him is extraordinary, as 
you will see when we pay him a visit, which we will 
do to-morrow.” 

“ Why not this evening? The sooner it is over the 
better, if we must go.” 

“ He will not be at home till dark this evening ; and 
besides, I want you to visit him and his housekeeper 
in the midst of their week-day business. You can 
form no idea of his usual appearance from secing him 
in his Sunday trim.” 

“TI cannot tell what to expect, then, for I am sure he 
is like nobody else to-day. But what a pleasant coun- 
tenance he has, when one has presence of mind to ob- 
serve it!” 

“ T hoped you would think so.” 

“ But where will he be this afternoon?” 

“ Worshipping God after his own fashion, as he 
says. In the morning he pays his devotions after the 
manner of socicty,—the last social custom he has re- 
tained. In the afternoon, when the weather is fine, he 
climbs yonder peak, with a microscope in his pocket 
and his telescope in his hand, and there he by turns ex- 
amines the heaths and mosses under foot, and looks out 
for fleets on the far horizon, repeating at intervals with 
the full power of his voice, the hundred and fourth— 
his favourite psalm.” 

“That is beautiful!” cried Mrs. Wallace. “ O let 
us go to-morrow, let us go very often if he will let us.” 

On the next evening, accordingly, they went. Arm. 
strong was employed in his garden, looking less like 
the owner of so beautiful a spot of ground than the 
humblest of labourers. His hat was brown and un- 
shapely, and his frock carth-stained. He stretched out 
his hard hand to the lady when she appeared, and bade 
her welcome. The house-keeper did not show herself, 
as her maxim was, that it was time enough to come 
when she was called. 

As Mrs. Wallace was not tired, and as she perceived 
that the old man was happier in his garden than any 
where else, she proposed that he should show her on 
what plan he arranged and tilled it. It proved very 
unlike any garden she had ever scen, having all the 
beauty of wildness, but poorly cultivated and laid 
out in a wasteful manner. It consisted of three distinct 
portions,—one, half-orchard, half-shrubbery, where lilacs 
grew luxuriantly out of the turf, and fruit-trees bordered 
the green walks; another half potato-field, half kitchen- 
plot; and a third, which might have been a lady’s 
pleasure-garden. ‘This part was better taken care of 
than the rest, and was the old man’s pride. It sloped 
ards the south, and was hedged in so securely that 























none tould overlook it, and it was no easy matter to 
find its entrance. A well, in the midst of a plot of 
turf, was as picturesque an object as could have been 
placed in the nook near the entrance. Strawberry beds 
occupied the sloping bank, and borders crowded with 
rich flowers completed the beauty of the whole. 

“ These gravel walks suit a lady’s feet better than! 
the grass in the orchard,” said Armstrong. “ I must 
find time to mow those paths some day soon.” 

“ I should think you must be at a loss sometimes,” 
observed Mrs. Wallace, “to know what task to set 
about first, as you will let nobody help you” 

“TI assure you, madam, I often think of Eve’s dilem- 
ma of the same kind. But if men had no worse per- 
plexities than how to choose between a variety of plea- 
sant tasks, ours would be a very happy world.” 

“ But Eve would have been glad of help if she could 
have had it as easily as you. She would have set one 
to train the branches, and another to remove the fallen 
blossoms, and another to water the young shoots, while 
she tied up the roses as befure.” 

“ Not if she had known, as I know, the mischief 
that arises as soon as people begin to join their labours. 
There is no preserving peace and honesty but by keep- 
ing men’s interests separate. When I look down, sir, 
upon your establishment there, I say to myself that I 
had rather live where I am, if I had only a tenth part 
of this ground and one room in my cottage, than own 
yonder white house and be master of three hundred 
labourers.” 

Mr. Wallace smiled, and would have changed the 
conversation, knowing the usclessness of reasoning 
about the advantages of society with one whose pas- 
sion was for solitude; but his wife’s curiosity and the old 
man’s love of the subject soon caused them to return to 
the topic. 

“T should like to know,” said Mrs. Wallace, “ what 
it is that shocks you so much in our doings below.” 

She could not have made a more welcome inquiry. 
Armstrong was eloquent upon the inelegance of smoke, 
and rows of houses, and ridges of cinders, and all the 
appearances which attend an iron-work, and appealed to 
his guest as a lady of taste, whether such a laying 
waste of the works of nature was not melancholy. 
Mrs. Wallace could not agree that it was. It was true 
that a grove was a finer object at this distance than a 
cinder-ridge, and that a mountain-stream was more pic- 
turesque than a column of smoke; but there was beau- 
ty of a different kind which belonged to such establish- 
ments, and to which she was sure Mr. Armstrong would 
not be blind if he would only come-down and survey 
the works. There was in the first place the beauty of 
the machinery. She thought it could not but gratify 
the taste to see how men bring the powers of nature un- 
der their own control by their own contrivances; how 
the wind and the fire are made to act inthe furnace so 
that the metal runs out in a pure stream below; how 
by the application of steam, such a substance as iron is 
passed between rollers, and compressed and shaped by 
them as easily as if it were potter’s clay, and then cut in- 
to lengths like twigs. 

Armstrong shook his head, and said this was all too 
artificial for him; and that granting (ashe did not de- 
ny) that nature worked as muchas man in those pro- 
cesses, she worked in another way which was not so 
beneficial,—in men’s hearts, making them avaricious, 
deceitful, and envious. 

“I was going to say,” replied Mrs. Wallace, “ that 
there is another sort of beauty in such establishments, 
which I prefer to that I was speaking of. I know no- 
thing more beautiful than to see a number of people 
fully employed, and earning comforts for themselves and 
each other. If people obtain their money as they want 
it, they are less likely to be avaricious than if it came 
to them without exertion on their part; because the 
energy which they give to the pursuit in the one case, 
is like to fix itself upon its rewards in the other. I do 
not know of any porticular temptation to deceit or en- 
vy where all have their appointed labour and a sufficient 
reward without interfering with one another.” 

“T have seen enough of the tricks of trade,” said the 
old man. 

“ You have been unfortunate, as I have understood,” 
said Mr. Wallace ; “ but it does not follow that there is 


‘than that every one has such a pretty place as this to 
retire to in case of disgust with the world. But, as I 
| was going to add to my wife's description, there ap- 
pears to me not less beauty in the mechanism of society 
than in the inventions of art.” 

“That is, you, being a master, like to survey the 
ranks of slaves under you.” 

“ Not so,” said Mr. Wallace mildly, for he was not 
inclined to resent the petulence of the old man. “There 
is no slavery, no enforced labour, no oppression, that I 
am aware of, in our establishment. Masters and men 
agree upon measures of mutual service, and the exer- 
tions of each party are alike necessary to the success of 
their undertaking.” 

“It may be so just now, because your trade is flou- 
rishing more than it ever was before, and labour is 
scarce, and your people are well paid; but they will not 
long be contented. When prices fall and wages must 
come down, they will discover that they are slaves.” 

“ Never,” replied Mr. Wallace, “ for this reason : there 
is no bond of mutual interest between master and slave, 
as there is between the capitalist and the free labourer 
It matters nothing to the slave whether his master em- 
ploys his capital actively or profitably or not; while 
this is the all-important consideration between the free 
labourer and his employer. It is the interest of our 
men and ourselves that the productiveness of our trade 


out as much work as possible, and that therefore we 


best advantage, and bring all our processes to the great- 
est possible perfection. All our labourers, therefore, 
who understand their own interest, try to improve their 
industry and skill: while, if they were slaves, and their 
lot did not depend on their own exertions, they would 
probably be careless and indolent. In such a case, I 
should have no more pleasure than you in surveying 
our establishment, if indeed such an one could exist.” 

“You are the first iron-master, the first master of any 
kind, whom I ever heard declare that both parties in 
such a concern had a common interest.” 

“T am surprised at that,” replied Mr. Wallace, “ for 
no truth appears to me more evident. How many 
classes have you been accustomed to consider concerned 
in production ?” 

Armstrong laughed, while he pointed significantly 
to himself, and then looked about him. 

“You unite in yourself the function of Capitalist and 
Labourer,” replied Mr. Wallace; “ but yours is, 1 am 
happy to say, an uncommon case.” 

“ You are happy to say ?” 

“Yes; for if all men had followed your mode of life 
to this day, there would have been no iron work, nor 
any other sort of manufacture in existence, and life 
would have been barbarous in comparison with what 
it is, and there would have been few in comparison 
born to enjoy it. You would yourself have been aj 
sufferer. You would have had no spade and no 
scythe, no bucket for your well, no chain for your 
bucket, no newspaper in the morning, and no Farmer's 
Journal in the afternoon. Since you owe all these 
things and a thousand others to the co-operation of 
capitalists and labourers, my dear sir, it seems rather 
ungracious to despise such a union.” 

“ Well, sir, you shall have it your own way. 
many classes of producers do you reckon ? 

“Speaking of manufacturing produce, I reckon two, 
—the two I have mentioned; and I never listen to 
any question of their comparative value, since they arc 
both necessary to production.” 


How 


“ T should have thought Labour more valuable than 
Capital,” said Mrs. Wallace, “ because it must have 
been in operation first. he first material must have 
been obtained, the first machine must have been made, 
by labour.” 

“True. Capital owes its origin to labour; but 
labour is in its turn assisted and improved by capital 
to such a degree that its productiveness is incalculably 
increased. Our labourers could no more send shiploads 
of bar-iron abroad without the help of the furnace and 
forge and machinery supplied by their masters, than 
their masters without the help of their labour.” 


“Then the more valuable this capital is, the more 
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abundan the material wrought, the more perfect the 


should be increased to the utmost; that we should turn |owners of printing presses and their workmen. 


machinery, the better for the laLourer. 
not think so.” 

“Because those who object to machinery do not 
perceive its true nature and office. Machinery, a; it 
does the work of many men, or that which it would 
take one man a long time to do, may be viewed as 
hoarded labour. ‘This, being set to work in addition to 
natural labour, yields a greetly-increased produce; and 
the gains of the capitalists being thus increased, he 
employs a yet larger portion of labour with a view 
to yet further gains: and so a perpetual progress is 
made.” 

“ Not without drawbacks, however,” said Armstrong. 
“ Do not forget the consequent failure of demand.” _ 
“That is only a temporary evil: for when the 
market is overstocked, prices fall; and when the price 
has fallen, more people can afford to buy than beught 
before, and so a new demand grows up. If printing 
and paper making, for instance, were still unknown, 
we should have no newspapers; if the machinery were 
very imperfect, they would be so expensive as to be 
within reach of none but the wealthy; but as the pro- 
duce of both arts is abundant and therefore cheap, we 
find newspapers in every alehouse, and if it were not 
for a duty which has nothing to do with their produe- 
tion, we should see them lying in many a cottage 
window. ‘Thus the public are equally obliged to the 
These 
workmen are obliged to the masters whose capital sets 


And yet all do 


should improve our machinery, divide our labour to the |them to work; and the masters are obliged to their 


men for the labour which sets their presses going. 
All are gainers by the co-operation of Labour and 
Capital.” 

“T was very near doing a thing the other day,” said 
Armstrong, “ which would have made you suppose 
that I was going to adopt some of your notions. I 
had observed a man lingering about the hills———” 

“ Is his name Pau! ?” 

“ ] never asked; but he was a beggar, covered with 
rags, who used to sit for hours watching what went on 
below. I was so persuaded that he was of my opinion 
about your doings, that I became quite interested in 
him.” 

“You liked him for being neither a labourer nor a 
capitalist ?” 

“ Not quite so,” said Armstrong laughing; “for I 
would not have the poor become beggars. I was just 
going to ask him to help me to get my garden into 
winter order, when I found he had secured a cell in 
your hive. I was quite disappointed.” 

“That the drone had become a busy bee, or that he 
had left you to gather in your own stores ?” 

“ My hands are sufficient for my own business, as 
they have ever been,” said Armstrong. “ But I was 
sorry that the man forfeited his independence, which 
was the very thing I liked in him.” 

“Will you continue to pity him when you see his 
tatters exchanged for decent clothing, his bare head 
housed in a snug dwelling, and his independent tastes 
gratified by the beauty of his flower-beds and the 
luxury of a book to amuse his winter »v.nings? Paul 
seems to me a very extraordinary man. I expect soon 
to see him circumstanced as I have described, for he 
works with might and main, and I imagine has rather 
a different notion of independence from yours.” 

In order to give Mrs. Wallace a distinct idea of 
what his own passion for independence was, Mr. 
Armstrong invited her into his house, and showed her 
all his plans for waiting upon, and employing, and 
amusing himself. He was not satisfied with her ad- 
miring his fishing-tackle, his fowling-piece, his flute, 
and his books; he wanted her to acknowledge that 
there was more security and peace in his mode of life 
than any other;—a somewhat unreasonable thing to 
expect from a bride whose husband was so differently 
engaged. She could not in this respect satisfy him ; 
but she endeavoured to conquer the shyness she felt 
coming on when Margaret made her appearance, and 
to converse with her in her own style; and when the 
lady and gentleman at length departed, they expressed 
with equal warmth their hopes that the old man would 
long continue to find his mode of life seeure and peace- 
ful. ‘They little imagined, at the moment, what was 
soon to happen,—they little knew when they discussed 
his favourite notions over their breakfast-table the next 


% 





morning, What had already happened, to overthrow 
sen-e of sceurity for ever. 

After parting with his guests, Armstrong stood for 
some time at the top of the rocky steps, watching the 
two figures winding down the hill in the twilight. 
‘Then he recollected that he had been interrupted in 
watering some choice plants, and hastencd to finish his 
task. When he had hung up his bucket, and put 
away his tools, and scen that his gate was fastened, he 
leancd upon it watching the last fading of the sky, and 
listening to the brook as it rippled along. His medi- 
tations took their character in part from the preceding 
conversation; for while he repeated to himself how 
much pleasanter it was to observe and love nature than 
to gather wealth, he could not drive from his mind the 
question which had been often asked him, of what use 
his gold was to him; and when he thanked God for 
having given him enough for his simple wants, it oc- 
curred to him whether he ought not to dispose of the 
wealth he did not use for the benefit of others; espe- 
cially as there was a way of doing so—by putting it 
out to circulate and bear interest—by which it might 
be useful without losing any of its value. While so 
many were in want, could it be right in him to hoard? 
While so many could advantageously employ capital, 
could it be right that any should lie by idle ?—Such 
thoughts were not at all out of place in a religious 
meditation; for the best part of religion is to imitate 
the benevolence of God to man; and every study to do 
this is a religious comtemplation. 

Armstrong’s mind was so full of this subject, that when 
the darkness sent him in doors, he could not settle,as usual, 
to the Farmer’s Journal. He stirred his evening fire, and 
played the flute a little, and wound up his watch, and 
then, supposing he must be very tired with seeing com- 
pany, he went early to bed. He did not sleep, directly, 
however; he heard Margaret for some time murmuring 
to herself, as she often did when darning stockings 
alone: then she tried the fastenings of the doors and 
windows, raked out the fire, and went into her own 
room, where he heard her slip the bolt, as usual. ‘The 
boasted seeurity of the master of this cottage did not 
prevent its inhabitants from using as many precautions 
against enemics as the richest merchant in London. 
Nor were these precautions needless. 

About three hours after, when Armstrong was sound 
asleep, he began to dream very uncomfortably of 
strange noises which he took to proceed from the ma- 
chinery of the iron-work, and of a cold blast which 
proceeded from the furnace when he expected a hot 
one. ‘This dream appeared to last very long, though it 
had in reality passed through his brain in a few mo- 
ments, at the end of which time he was completely 
roused by a creak and serecch of the latticed window 
of his room, the cold air haviny blown upon him as it 
was opened. He started up and saw a man leaning in 
at the wiadow as if on the point of entering. Arm- 
strong seized the pistol he always kept by him and 
fired. ‘The man retreated, but apparently not wounded; 
for after some whisperings without, a dark form again 
appeared at the lattice, and otlers moved behind. 

“TT will shoot as many of you as dare to come to the 
window,” cried Armstrong with his loudest voice. “I 
am well armed, so show yourselves at your peril” 

He fired again, but the figure had the instant before 
retreated, On listening for a moment, Armstrong 
thought the thieves were gone rou...) to attack some 
other point of entrance. He hastily closed the win- 
dow, and upreared the chimney board against it that 
he might at least hear if they returned to his chamber. 
He then thundered at Margarct’s door ; for which there 
was little oceasion, es she was up and crying cut to 
know whet was the matter. 

« 'T‘pieves; but not in the house; so make haste and 
get a light.” 

This vas presently done, and it then appeared that 
Margar<t had as much courage as her master. She 
valiantly brandished the poker while he reloaded his 

istols; and they both made so much noise in the in- 
érva!s of listening, that uvless the thieves were well 


i formed that thc re were only two people in the house, 
It! 
wis impossible to find out whether they rem: ined at 


h nd er aot. Windows and doors shook and rattled pea to be acquainted with, and were much delighted 
inany t’mes befcre daylight; but whether acted u, on by 


they might have su»posed there were half a dozen. 
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known. “Hark!” was said by one or the other of the 
watchers perpetually, and they wandered from window 
to door and from door to window till dawn, and then 
very naturally started at their own shadows in the 
twilight. : 

Upon examination, which they ventured at sunrise, 
feotsteps were visible round the cottage; but there 
were no marks of blood, of which Armstrong was glad 
among other reasons, because he detested the idea of a 
prosecution, and was willing that the thieves should 
escape punishment, provided he could get over the affair 
quictly. 

“What do you mean to do next?” Margaret yen- 
tured to ask when he had done ruininating over his 
breakfast. 

“] have made up my mind,” he replied, “and I do 
not mean to change it. We are neither of us to say a 
syllable of what has happened.” 

Margaret nodded, for this was what she expected. 

“Can you fire a pistol, Margaret ?” 

She had never tried, but she had no doubt she could. 

“Very well; then you will do to stay with me, if 
you choose to comply with my .onditions. If we tell 
what has happened, it will put it into other people’s 
heads to attack us: and it will do no good to remove 
the chest, now that I have the reputation of having 
one. It must be for that they came. You and I will 
watch by turns this winter, one going to bed at dark to 
sleep till midnight, and then watching while the other 
slecps till dawn. Now, Margaret, will you stay or 
go?” 

Margaret asked a little time for consideration, which 
was of course given. By dinner-time she was ready 
with her assent to the plan. Not many women would 
have given it; but attachment to her master and her 


office prevailed over the few fears she had: and the 
condition of silence would not be difficult to observe if, 


as she expected, she should see nobody for some months, 
unless indecd it should be the thieves themsclves. 
Armstrong was again haunted with the idea that it 
would have been better to allow his gold to circulate so 
that it would be robbed of none of its value to himself, 


than to risk its being obtained by others in such a way 


as that he should lose the whole. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PROSPERITY. 


Tue iron trade continued for some time after this to 


be so flourishing, that Mr. Wallace found himself at 
length quite unequal to the pressure of business which 


rested wholly on him. He wrote so repeatedly and 
urgently to Mr. Bernard on this subject that the gen- 


tleman hastened the settlement of his affairs, that he 


might remove himself and his family into Mr. Wal- 
lace’s neighbourhood. He owned that after his young 
partner, had found the management of an iron-work 
with one furnace as much as he could manage, it was 
unreasonable to leave all the business to him when 
there were four, and when the demand for iron was so 
brisk that the utmost diligence could not enable them 
to answer all the others they received. 
three hundred, upwards of eleven hundred labourers 
were now cmployed about the works. More and more 
capital was daily employed in the concern: and it was 
abundantly supplied, as capital always is, where such 
speedy: and profitable returns are made as in the iron 


trade, at the time we speak of. Many a man who! 


his|l.umen hands or by the autumn night-winc, was never} ple who observed this vast flow of eapital towards oné 


point, predicted unpleasant results. The immediate eon 
sequences were agreeable enough, they allowed. Tron- 
works were established, wherever a pronzising sttuatiori 
could be found. Simokes 2rose from a hundred places 
among the hills where all before had been a mountain 
solitude. The cottages of well-paid labourers multiplied 
every day; and prosperity seemed, at last, to have visit- 
ed the working classes in an equal proportion with their 
masters. But the quantity of iron prepared was so 
great, that it seemed scarcely possible that the demand 
could long remain as brisk as at present. Any onc who 
observed the trains of wagons on the rail-roads of the 
various works, or the traffic on the canals, or the ship- 
ments at Newport and Cardiff, would have wondered 
where a market could be found for such a quantity of 
metal: but as long as the masters found it impossible to 
keep any stock by them, or even to supply their orders, 
they were very sanguine about the continuance of their 
prosperity, and went on fearlessly enlarging their works 
in number and extent, regardless of the warnings offer- 
ed them that a glut must be the consequence. 

Mr Wallace and his partners were more prudent 
than most of their neighbours. ‘They were mindful 
enough of the probability of change t» be careful how 
much they invested as fixed capital, which could not 
be easily withdrawn or transferred in case of a change 
of times. 

Fixed Capital, that is, money laid out in land, build- 
ings, machinery, and tools, is a necessary part of the 
property of every one who endcavours to increase his 
wealth. ‘The farmer must have not only land to pro- 
duce gain, but ploughs and harruws to prepare the soil, 
sickles to reap the corn, wagons to carry it away, 
barns to store it in, &c., if he means to make the ut- 
most profit he can of his produce. He thus increases 
his wealth by fixing his capital, though his tools and 
buildings and horses do not directly afford him any 
profit like his circulating capital. That which is com- 
monly called circulating capital is the wealth laid out 
with an immediate view to further production: such as 
the farmer’s sced-corn, and the wages of his labourers. 
But as nothing is said in the word circulating about 
this further production, we had rather find a better word. 
Reproduciile seems to us the right term. Thus, the 
manufacturer’s raw silk and cotton, the farmer’s sced- 
corn, or the sheep and oxen he intends to sell again, 
the iron-imaster’s coal and iron stone, that which is 
paid by all in the shape of wages, are reproducible ca- 
pital, because it comes back to its owner when it has 
fulfilled its purpose and procured a profit. It is clear 
that the business which requires the least fixed capital 
in proportion to the reproducible capital must be the 
least in danger from a change of times. ‘The wine- 
merchant, whose fixed capital consists only of cellars, 
casks, hampers, and a cart and horses, has less of his 
wealth locked up in a uscless form in bad times than 
the silk or cotton manufacturer, who has his factories, 
his steam-engince, and all the machinery connected with 
it. Both may have a large stock, the one of wine, the 
other of raw or wrought silk or cotton; both may com- 
plain of having their reproducible capital made unpro- 
ductive by a failure of demand ; but he is the worst off 
who has the largest proportion of fixed capital locked 
jupat the same time. On a smaller scale, the basket- 
| maker risks less in bad times than the baker. The 








Instead of one has merely his shed, and his block, and knife, for 


\his fixed—and oziers for his repoducible capita! ; while 
|the other has his bake-house, ovens, bins, yeast-pails, and 
many other articles as his fixed capital ; and flour and 
fuel for his reproducible capital. If a demand for 
baskets and for bread should ever cease, the baker 
, would have a much larger capital laid by useless than 


found himself getting on but slowly in a manufacture of the baskct-maker. 


another kind, endeavoured to obtain a share in the | 


iron-work. Many a farmer threw up his farm, and 
went into South Wales to find a more profitable settle- 
ment. Many a capitalist withdrew his money from 
concerns in London, or elsewhere, where he had re- 
ecived moderate interest for it, and invested it where 
the highest legal interest was willingly given. Even 
ladies who had small properties in the funds, transferred 
the n to the hands of any irom-master they might hap- 


with their inerease of income. 


Some experienced peo-|cyven in the best times. 


A very large fixed capital is necessary in an iron- 
}work, and of a kind too which cannot be turned to any 


jother account in bad times. Land may generally be 
made to produce something which is in demand; sheds 
and wagons and horses may be used for a variety of 
purposes ; but blast-furnaces and forges serve no object 
but that for which they were erected. ‘There is, there- 
fore, a degree of risk in thus investing capital which 
ought to make reflecting men very watchful in their 
,calculations, and very cautious in extending their works 
Mr. Wallace and hi: partners 
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were thus cautious, while some of their neighbours 
fushed with the present prosperous state of their trade, 
erceted their wotks in magnificent style, and to such an 
extent that one would have thought they had a contract 
for supplying the world with iron for ever. ‘The firm 
thought themselves justified in erecting furnaces to the 
number we have mentioned; but a judicious economy 
was consulted in the mode of building; an economy 
which was smiled at by many who appeared as lavish 
of money and fond of splendour in respect of their fur- 
naces, as of their dwelling-houses. 

Mr. Wallace's impatience that his acting-partner 
should come and sec and approve what was done, was 
at length eratified. A letter was received one day an- 
nouncing that Mr. Bernard, his two sons, his three 
daughters, and their governess, would arrive to a late 
dinner on the next Wednesday. It was a winter day, 
and darkness had come on long before there were any 
tokens of the approach of the party. ‘The housekeeper 
who had come some time before) listened to the bluster- 
ing wind, and then looked at the clock, now tren:bling 
for the safety of her young masters and mistresses, and 
then vexed that her good dinner should be spoiled by 
the delay. Mrs. Wallace sent more than once to know 
whether the travillers had arrived. A crowd of little 
children, who had gathered together, unmindful of the 
cold, to cheer the carriage as soon as it appeared, were 
called home to bed by their mothers. ‘The overlooker 
pronounced that there would be no arrival that evening, 
and every body at last hoped there would not, as the 
roads among the hills were very wild and dreary, and 
morning was the best time to pass along them. ‘The 
fravellers were approaching, however, all this time. 
‘The last stage was a very irksome one to horses and 
driver, and not very pleasant to those inside. No care 
could keep out the cold wird which obliged the driver 
to tie on his hat, and which terrified the child of three 
years old who hid her face in her papa’s hosom every 
fime the gust roared among the hills. Another little 
girl pressed close to her governess, and the lads them- 
selves wished that it had not been so dark; for it was 
impossible to keep the lamps lighted. ‘Their father and 
Mrs. Sydney—the lady who educated their sisters— 
tried to amuse them by talking cheerfully; but when- 
ever they stopped for a moment, some little voice was 
sure to ask “How far have we to go now?” “ Shall 
we get home to-night?” “ How late will it be when we 
get home ?” 





‘daother reach of the road in uttef darkness, and heard | 
i gate swing and knew by the crashing sound that the 
jcarriage was on a gravel road, they saw an open hall- 
idoor, and knew the figure of the houseleeper as she 
stood ready to weleome them. 

The children grew sleepy as they grew warm, and 
forgot the irksomeness of their journey; and having 
made a good supper from what was to have been din- 
ner, they crept to their beds and were presently asleep. 

Mr. Wallace arrived before breakfast was over the 
next morning, to welcome his partner and accompany 
him down to the works. He brought a message from 
his wife that she hoped to call on Mrs. Sydney and the 
young ladies during the forenoon. Accordingly, soon 
after the gentlemen were gone, the little earriage drawn 
by a brace of sleek ponies, and containing this clegant 
young personage wrapped up in furs, appeared before 
ithe door. Mrs. Wallace’s extreme shyness infected the 
' young people, who were just of an age to be reserved 
| with strancers; and Mrs. Svdney, who was always at 
|her ease, found it very difficult to maiztsin the conver- 
|sation. Mrs. Wallace had seen no one high or low, in 
ithe neighbourhood, exeept Mr. Armstrong. She aia 
| not appear interested in the manufacture going on be- 
fore her eyes. She admired those parts of the country 
which remained green and wild, and this appeared the 
‘only subject on which she had any thing to say. Mrs. 
|Sydney’s chief interest was respecting the eleven hun- 
ldred people, and the families to which they belonged, 
| who were placed in such near neighbourhood ; but she 
|presently found that she must learn all that she wanted 
‘to know of them herself, instead of being guided by the 
\lady who had lived among them for so many months. 

While Mrs. Wallace was blushing and rising from 
jher seat preparatory to taking her leave, the gentlemen 
| retarned. ‘They had come to propose that, as it was a 
clear, calm day, the party should view the works and 
become acquainted at once with the place and people 
among whoin they were to live. Mrs. Wallace drew 
back, evidently wishing to be excused ; but her husband 
urged that it was a good opportunity for doing what she 
could not b2 expected to do while she had no lady-com- 
panion; and Mrs. Sydney seemed to think the proceed- 
ing so very desirable as well as pleasant, that it was soon 
agreed that the whole party should go together and on 
foot ; the curricle being sent away with orders to return 
for its mistress in two hours. 

Mr. Wallace explained how the ironstone or mine as 








“Tow dark, how very dark it is!” cried Francis. | it is called, is calcined in the kilns upon the terrace 


“{ cannot make out whether there is a hill on each side | which we have described. He showed how this sub- 
of us, or whether it is the black sky.” stance, cleansed the kiln from clay and other impurities, 

“It is the sky,” said his brother Jo!n. “I sce a|is put into the furnace at the top with the coke and the 
fiery flush on this side, which I suppose comes from |limestone which are burned with it, the coke to keep 
some iron work near. How it briglitens every moment!” |the whole burning, and the limestone to unite with the 


“Ah ha! we shall have light enough presently,” said 
his father. “We are nearer home than I thought. 
That light comes from behind the hill, and when we 
reach the turn of the road, we shall sce a good fire, 
though we shall not fecl one this half hour.” 

In a moment the carriage turned the corner, and the 
children started up, forgetting cold and hunger and 
fear, to gaze at the extraordinary sccne before them. 
Strange sounds rose when the gust fell—a roaring like 
that ofa mighty wind, which their father told them was 
caused by the blast of the furnaces; and a hissing and 
rumbling which came from the machinery of the forge 
avd mill. These buildings stood on a level beneath a 


sort of terrace, faced with stone, on which were placed 


the kilns where the iron-stone is calcined ready to be 
put in at the top of the furnace. On this terrace also 
was the coke hearth, where the coal was burning in a 
long ridge open to the sky. The fleme blazed and 
flickered, and shot up in red and white spires, and dis- 
appeared and kindled again, as the wind rose and fell; 
and there were black figures of men, brandishing long 
rakes, sometimes half-hidden by red smoke, and some- 
times distinctly marked against a mass of flame. At 
some distance were rows of twinkling lights almost too 
faint to be seen after looking at the furnaces. These 
were in the cottages of the work-people. Farther off, 
was a solitary light, so far raised as to give the idea 
that it came from a house on a hill. The children ea- 
gerly asked if this light shone from their home. 
it must be Mr. Wallacc’s house; but their own really 
Was near now. 
23 


No: 


Accordingly, when they had passed 


mixtures of the ironstone, so that the ore may be se¢pa- 
rated pure. ‘They saw the filler at his stand near the 
top of the furnace,—at the tunnel head, as it is called,, 
pouring in at the doors the materials which were fur- 
nished from the terrace. ‘They saw the furnace-keeper 
\below, as intent upon his work as if his life depended 
on it, watching the appearance of the cinder as it was 
\thrown off, and regulating the blast accordingly. He 
\took no notice of any body being by, and never looked 
up or spoke, or changed countenance. 

| “How intent that man is on his business !” said Mrs. 
|Sydney to Mr. Bernard. “ I suppose his office is a very 
j|important one.” 

“Very important indced. The quality of the iron 
produced by this furnace depends mainly on his care. 
‘It may be, and often is, ruined without his being able 
to help it, or even knowing why ; but it would certainly 
be spoiled vithout incessant care on his part.” 

“Is it from pure fear of spoiling his work that he is 
so engrossed with it, or are his wages regulated by the 
produce of the furnace ?” 

“We find so much depend on the care of the men 
who break the limestone and prepare the coke, and burn 
the mine, and fill and keep the furnace, that they are 
all paid by the ton of iron produced, in order to secure 
their mutual help and the proper regulation of the 
whole.” 

“ Well, I should be sorry if this man should suffer 





“ He is an extraordi ary man,” said Mr. Wallace, 


who stood within hearing. “I cannot discover the 
mot ve to such indefatigable industry and frugality as 
his. He has worked his way up in a few months 
froin being one of our lowest order of labourers to his 
prcsent situation. He was a beggar when we first set 
him to work in excavating the tunnel; and he looks 
like a beggar still, though he accomplishes more work 
and lays by more money than any man among our 
people.” 

“T wondered to see him so ill-dressed,” observed 
Mr. Bernard. 

“ I told him yesterday,” said Mr. Wallace, “ that I 
expected to see him decently clothed, knowing, as I 
did, that he earned a great deal of money, and laid it 
all by in the Monmouth Savings’ Bank, except what is 
barely sufficient to procure him shelter and daily food.” 
“ Has he neither wife nor family to support?” 

“ He scems not to have a relation or acquaintance in 
the world. He speaks to nobody but the overlooker 
and myself.” 

“And what sort of intercourse have you with 
him?” 

“J converse with him as often es we can both spare 
time, and always with pleasure; for he is well, I might 
say highly, educated, and has the speech and manners 
of a gentleman.” 

“How strange! And do nut you know where he 
comes from, and what brought him?” 

“ I know nothing of him but that he is a genius and 
a miser—two characters which are rarely seen united. 
Paul keeps his own counsel so perfectly as to who he is 
and whence he comes, that my curiosity is very strongly 
excited, and I would take some pains to get at the bot- 
tom of the mystery, if I did not feel that every man 
has a right to his own secret. He is an industrious 
and faithful servant to me, and that is all I have any 
business with.” 

“ Mrs. Sydney ventured so far as to put a question to 
Paul; but he was just going to tap the furnace, i. ¢. to 
let out the fused iron,—a very important operation,— 
and was therefore too busy to answer her. 

“TI will bring you together after working hours 
some day,” whispered Mr. Wallace to her. “ If we 
should meet him taking his ramble on a Sunday, or 
when, as now and then happens, we put somebody in his 
place to relieve him for a day, he will be more disposed 
for conversation than now. He is sociable enough 
when he falls in with any one whom he thinks W6rthy 
of being talked to.” 

“TI am afraid we shall be quite looked down upon 
by such a high and mighty personage,” said Mrs. Syd- 
ney, laughing. But Mr. Wallace promised to draw 
him out. 

The party then proceeded to the refinery where 
the pig-iron is refined, and to the forge and mill where 
it is formed into bars. ‘They saw the refiners take it by 
turns to run out their moulds of metal ; and the weigher 
who examines their work and keeps an account of it; 
and the pudd’er at the forge who improves the quality 
of the metal by another refining process; and the 
shingler who l:ammers the balls of metal into an oblong 
form for going through the roll; and the roller and 
his catcher who stand on cach side of the rolling mz- 
chine, and put the bar into a smaller roll every time it 
is handed from one to the other; and the straighteners 
who straighten the bars while they are het, and mark 
them with the stamp of the wcerks where they are made ; 
and the Lar-weighers who examine the finished work : 
and the clerks or superintendents who conduct the 
whole. ‘The youths were as much struck as the ladies 
with the grandeur of the scale on which the manufac- 
ture was carried on, and with the ingenuity of the 
contrivances for aiding and saving labour. 

“ What a sum of moncy must have been laid out 
here !” cried Fi ancis. 

“ And what a quantity of lal our tiat money has 
brought into operation!” observed Mrs. Sydney. 

“ Yes, but there is nothing so very remarkable in 
secing eleven hundred people at work, as in observing 
what comes of such an outlay of eapita!.” 

“ It was nct merely the labour of «even hundred 





by the carelessness of any of the people overhead; for 
[ never saw any thing more perfect than his own at- 
tention.” 











pairs of hands that 1 was spe aking of,” replied M s. 
Sydney, “ but of the hoarded labo. r which does what 
|no unassisted human hands could do; the shears and 
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exsbles us to treat iron as if it was wood or clay: 


kind which cannot be done by hand?” 
“ At present we hear no complaints,” replied Mr 


Wall. ce, “because trade is good and wages are high, |others in a condition to help them. 
and the great object with us all is to prepare as much 


metal as machines and men can get ready. 
cotton and silk manufacturers do. 


effected with less machinery and more labour. Rol- 
ing and clipping must be done by wood and iron, be- 
cause no bone and muscle are equal to such work; but 
there is much labour in preparing limestone, stacking 
and loading the mine, and other processes in which we 
shall be assisted by machinery hereafter; and then I 
expect anoutery against such an employment of capital, 
though it must produce good to all in the end.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Sydney. “These works 
would never have existed in their present flourishing 


state but for the improvements in the manufacture of|but when her neighbours, as now, were not in want, 


iron; and if they are to be yet more flourishing a 
hundred ycars hence, it must be by further improve- 
ments.” 

“Such improvements are much wanted, I assure 
you; for we have much to learn before the iron manu- 
facture becomes nearly as perfect as many others in 
the kingdom. The silk and cotton manufactures are 
less difficult and hazardous, and are more improved 
than ours, So, Francis, you must have your wits 
about you, and be always thinking what alterations for 
the better must be made when the times change: for 
we cannotexpect our present prosperity to last for ever.” 

“I see great heaps of cinders that appears to be 
wasted,” said Francis. “Look at that one which is 
more like a mountain than a pile of furnace-refuse. 
Can no use be made of it?” 

“That is a question which I have asked myself a 
hundred times,” replied Mr. Wallace: “and I bear 
the thing in mind to be considered when the demand 
for iron slackens, as I suppose it will some time or 
other. Now our attention is fully occupied in supply- 
ing our customers by the usual methods, and there is 
no leisure for trying experiments, and little necd of 
new methods of economy. They will come with a 

of times.” 

“ t is to be done with these people of yours 
when those days come ?” asked Mrs. Sydney. “When 
1 look at the ranges of cottages, and see how many 
children are playing before the doors, I wonder whether 
it will always be easy to maintain so increasing a popu- 
lation.” 

Mr. Wallace told her that it was his constant en 
deavour to impress upon his people that it is the duty 
of well-paid labourers to become capitalists if they 
can, as security against a reverse of fortune. The 
difficulty he always found was to persuade them that the 
earnings which are only enough to maintain them for 
a few days may, by being properly disposed of, be 
made sufficient for the maintenance of years. He 
wished his labourers to furnish themselves and their 
families in the first place with food, clothing, and habi- 
tation, and then to put out at interest or invest in some 
other profitable way, their surplus wages, that they 
might have something with which to begin a new em- 
ployment, in case of their present work being taken 
from them. Some had attended to his advice and 
some had not. Some had money in the Monmouth 
Savings Bank, which was a good way. Some laid 
out their carnings in stocking a little shop at the iron- 
work, which was kept by their wives and children. 
This was also a very good plan. Some laid by their 
notes and silver in a stocking or glove in their own 
cupboard, which was a safe method enough, but not so 
good as one which would have made the money profit- 
able. Others spent the whole as it came in, which 
was the worst plan of all. 

Some who had several children growing up, had them 
taught different trades, that there might be a resource for 
the family in case of one trade failing. There could 
be no better way of employing money than this, for it 
was sure of a return in the profitable industry of the 


the rollers, and all the complicated machinery which|actly when it was fost needed. It also yielded an 
I |immediate return, not the less valuable because it could 
suppose, Mr. Wallace, you are free from complaints |not be estimated in gold and silver,—the peace of mind 
about the use of machinery; as your works are of a|which arose from the consideration that all the resources 
of the family could not be cut off at once, and that if 


But ifjan acquaintance with the families of the work-people. 
times should change, I am afraid we should suffer as 


taken off the frame and carried it with him when he 


.|some were thrown out of employment, there would be 


All that Mrs. Sydney heard made her wish to begin 


Mr Wallace gave his arm to his wife, 


they all set forward. Mrs. Wallace envied Mrs Sydney 
the ease and kindness of manner with which she con- 
versed with people of all classes. The difference 
between them was, that the ore was ignorant of the 
habits and manners of all ranks except her own, and 
that the other had mixed with each in turn, and was 
therefore familiar with whatever concerned them. Both 
were generous and kind-hearted, though they showed 
their kindness in different ways. Mrs. Wallace would 
have given away all she had to a neighbour in want; 


she was at a loss to express her good-will, while Mrs. 
Sydney, by merely conversing with them, made herself 
liked by them without trying to do so, or ever thinking 
of eny thing beyond satisfying her own kind interest. 

Mr. Wallace had thought that Paul worked too 
hard; and as he was anxious to make inquiries of 
Paul’s host about his health, he conducted the party to 
the eottage of John Jones, with whom Paul lodged. 
Jones was out, but his wife was within preparing dinner 
for herself and two of her younger children who were 
playing beside her. She thought, like Mr. Wallace, that 
Paul had grown thin lately, and was not so strong as 
formerly; and she did not wonder, considering how 
little food and sleep he took. She never saw any body 
so sparing of both or so eager after money. She had 
no reason to complain, she said; for he paid for his 
lodgings exactly and regularly every Saturday night; 
but it did make her sorry to see him work so hard and al- 
low himselfso few comforts.—He was up at four, summer 
and winter, doing his tailoring and cobbling work, and 
would sit from six till eleven in the evening, cutting 
corks when he had nothing more profitable to do. 

Mr. Wallace looked astonished, for he had no notion 
that Paul had been a Jack-of-all-trades. 

Mrs. Jones explained that he secmed able to learn 
any employment he chose when the inducement of 
money was set before him. With the first wages he 
had earned at the works, he purchased a tailor’s and 
cobbler’s implements, and patched and cobbled for half the 
neighbourhood at his leisure hours. He still complained 
that he had not enough to do, and went to the next town 
to look for some employment which he might bring home. 
He brought a package of cork on his back, and a cork- 
cutter’s knife in his pocket, and for many and many a 
gross had he received payment from the druggists 
and others of the next town, and even of Newport. 
The same bench and same dirty clothes served him for 
his cobbling and his cork-cutting ; and an other advan- 
tage of the latter employment was, that a very little light 
would serve his purpose. He usually burned a farthing 
candle at hours wheu he could not have the advantage 
of the Joneses’ lamp. 

Mrs. Joncs showed her guests how neatly Paul had 
partitioned off half his little room to serve as a work- 
shop; the inner half, where he slept and kept his few 
clothes, was as neat and orderly as possible; for Paul 
always said that there was good economy in cleanliness 
and order. The workshop also was kept as tidy as the 
nature of things allowed. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised to sce a very pretty pic- 
ture placed against the wall of the inner room, and co- 
vered with a piece of muslin to keep it from the dust. 
It had no frame, but appeared a good painting. It seemed 
to be the likeness of a boy, handsome and well-dressed, 
with a hoop in his hand and a greyhound beside him. 
The back-ground was a park, with deer grazing, and a 
mansion seen among the the trees. 

Mrs. Jones said this picture had a very elegant frame 
when Paul first put it up in his room, but that he had, 
after looking at it very oftem and for a long time together, 





young people,—a return which would be afforded ex- 
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went to the fair to sell his cattle. 


“ His cattle! What cattle 2” 
Ile seemed to be a very good judge of cattle, and 
had managed to buy a cow and two or three sheep 


which he had sold to advantage at the last fair. It had 
been curious to observe his caution in his calculations. 
He sat on his bench with a picce of chalk beside him, 
reckoning and reckoning his sums in the intervals of 
his work, till it seemed as if all his thoughts were en- 
gaged on numbers. ‘The same process had begun 


She proposed that the party should return by way of|again now; so the Joneses concluded he was going to 
We should be told | their dwellings. 


of this process, and that, and another, which might be who had been in converration with Mr. Bernard, and 


buy and sell more cattle. 

Mrs. Sydney inquired whether he was a pleasant in- 
mate and a kind neighbour. So far as he was sober 
and regular, Mrs. Jones replied, he was a valuable lod- 
ger; but he did not often speak or smile at the ehil- 
dren; which would, she sai’, have been the best way 
of gaining her. He took no notice of the neighbours, 
whether they laughed at him for a miser, or whether 
he might have laughed in his turn at their petitions for 
aloan of meney. Altogether, those who cared for Paul 
had as much sorrow as comfort on his account ; for if 
it was a pleasant thing to sec one who was once a beg- 
gar acquiring property every day, it was a sad thought 
that he could not enjoy his earnings reasonably, but 
pinched himself with want and care as much as if he 
had still been a beggar. 

“ However,” added Jones’ wife, “ I have no right to 
find fault with his way of disposing of his wages any 
more than my neighbours have with mine. If I com- 
plain of their laughing at me and my husband, Paul 
may complain of my finding fault with him. Only he 
does not mind these things as 1 do.” 

In explanation of this Mr. Wallace told his compa- 
nions that the Joneses were ridiculed by some of their 
neighbours for not getting employment for all their 
children at the iron-work, which would make the family 
quite richat present. Instead of doing this, at the risk 
of being all out of work at once by and by, the parents 
had chosen to apprentice one of their boys to a shoe- 
maker at Newport, and another to a smith, while only 
one was employed on the works. The neighbours 
boasted that noexpenses of apprenticeship were likely 
to fall on them, while at the same time they were earn- 
ing more than Jones’ family would ever be making at 
one time; and were continually urging that the young 
shoemaker should be brought home to be made a catch- 
er, and the little smith to be a straightener. 

“ Keep to your own plan, I advise you,” said Mr. 
Bernard. “ If you do not repent it now, you never 
will ; for there can scarcely be better days for our works, 
and there will probably be worse.” 

Mrs. Wallace had all this time been playing with the 
children, for she was not afraid of them. She had let the 
little one hide its face in her muff, and had listened 
while the older one told her how mammy let her help to 
make the bed, and how she was learning to hem her own 
pinafore, and how she could thread a needle for Mr. 
Paul when he was mending a coat. Mrs. Wallace 
had been laughing with the children, but looked so 
grave the instant their mother turned round, that Jones” 
wife thought she was offended with the little ones, and 
chid them for their feeedom, so that they went and hid 
themselves. This was all a mistake; but it was na 
fault of Mrs. Jones’, for she could not possibly suppose 
the lady liked to be treated with freedom while she 
looked so grave upon it and said nothing, 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW TO USE PROSPERITY. 


Wuen the spring advanced, it was observed by many 
people that Armstrong had not been at church for seve. 
ral Sundays. He had been scen alive and well, during 
the weak-days, by many people; so there were no ap- 
prehensions about him : but Mr. Wallace was so curious 
to know the reason of his absence, that he inquired 
very particularly of Mr. Hollins, whom he often met. 

“He has become a great theologian,” replied Mr. 
Hollins. “ He tells me that he now studies his Bible 
and religious books for six hours out of the twenty-four, 





T cannot think how he manages it, for his garden looks 
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aa well as usual, and we play the flute as formerly, on * 
ly he sends me away somewhat earlier in the evenings. 
] tell him I shall appear at his window some night 


for this man was Paul. 


Mr. Wallace was in too much astonishment to reply, |they can get there. 






I would preach a very short ser- 
mon to them. I would send them trooping, bag and bag- 


This remarkable fact being once established, nothing | gage, instead of letting them corrupt the morals and 


when the clock strikes twelve, to see if he is at his books| very surprising followed ; for Mr. Wallace knew enough laugh at the sobriety of their neighbours, and waste the 


then.” 


of Paul to suppose that his service would be, as it prov- 


capital which they ought to employ for the good of so- 


“Take care how you do that, Mr. Hollins. He willjed, very good. He only could not help guessing what|ciety. ‘The money they lay out in gin and gaming 


shoot you for a thief. But has his study of the Bible 
ynade him leave off going tochurch? Such a pursuit ge- 
nerally leads the other way.” 

“He says he was always fond of worshipping in the 
open air, as Adam and Eve did; and he finds so much 
in the Bible about the multitudes being collected in the 
wilderness to hear the word, that having an opportunity 
just now of doing the same, he is disposed to try this 


the subject of his sermon would be, and hoping that his 
text would be, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures up- 
on earth.” It was, however,one from which Paul could 
preach with more propricty, “ ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 

It was now Armstrong’s turn to do something which 
appeared strange. He started when the text was given 
out, and listened with extraordinary eagerness for some 
time. At length, when the preacher began to describe 


would stock a shop.” 

“ And what sort of a sermon would you preach to 
me, Paul ?” asked Arinstrong ; “ and what is my chief 
interest ?” : 

“ Your chief interest is yourself, and therefore my 
sermon would be a pretty severe one,” answered Paul. 
“ But it is a harmless, goodnatured self, so I would 
make allowance. But I can’t forgive your great sin 


° P ° F ae . Bite G 
new, or, as he says, very ancient method. Now, there|the pangs of conscience which disturb the thief, even|against society.” 


is a company of Ranters near who preach among the 
hills about two miles off; and he attends their ministry 
every sunday morning.” 

“ One would think,” replied Mr. Wallace, “ that he 
had read nothing of synagogues in the Bible, or of the 
Christians assembling under a roof for worship. How- 
ever, it matters little where a pious heart pays its devo- 
tions ; and Armstrong’s worship, pure and sincere, I 
doubt not, will be acceptable, whether it rises from the 
hill-side or the house of prayer. Do you know how he 
likes his new practice ?” 

“ He complains terribly of the psalm-tunes being 
new-fangled and difficult to sing; but he enjoys having 
so much space to sing in, and likes all the rest of the 
service very well, except now and then, when he would 
fain dispute a knotty point with the preachers.” 

“ And how do the preachers like him ?” 

“ They are no respecters of persons, you know ; but 
they are naturally pleased at having made such a con- 
vert, and never forget the observance due to his age. I 
perceive he is always seated in a sheltered place on a 
windy day, and that pains are taken to furnish him with 
the hymns, and to make the the service perfectly audi. 
ble tohim. ll this is natural, and right enough, and 
he has no objection to it.” 

“ You speak as if you went sometimes.” 

“I do; and it would be worth while your going once 
or twice to witness the Sunday customs of your people; 
for a great number attend these Ranters.” 

It was curious enough that Mr. Wallace’s curricle 
came in sight of the mountain-path which led off from 
the road to the Ranters’ place of meeting, just when 
Armstrong and Mr. Hollins were turning into it. They 
stopped at the sound of the carriage. 

“I wish,” said Mr. Hollins, “ that you would allow 
me to drive Mrs. Wallace, while you go with our good 
friend to the church he likes best.” 

“ Make haste, either way,” said Armstrong, “ for we 
are full late, I am afraid.” 

In a moment the gentlemen had changed places, 
and Mr. Wallace was striding along the rough path, 
trying to keep up with his vigorous old friend. 

They were full late. The silence, preparatory to 
opening the service, was so profound, that Mr. Wallace 
was taken by surprise, when a sudden turn brought 
them into the presence of a thousand people, seated in 
ranks upon the grass, in a recess between two hilly. A 
few idle boys were playing hide-and-seck among the 
furze bushes on the ridge of the hill, and some specta- 
tors walked slowly round the outskirts of the congre- 
gation; but all besides was as still as in a church at the 
time of prayer. It scemed as if the service had been 
delayed for Armstrong; for as soon as he and his com- 
panion had taken the seat which had evidently been re- 
served, a movement took place in the wagon, which 
served for a pulpit, and a man stood up to address the 
assembled hearers. 

This man explained, that owing to the illness of the 
preacher whousually conducted the service, that duty 
devolved upon himself, who had hitherto taken only a 
very humble part in the offices of the day. He trusted 
that the word of grace would be acceptable, from what- 
ever lips it came; and had, therefore, taken upon him 
the preacher's office, rather than dismiss them without 
their accustomed worship. 

“This person,” whispered Armstrong, “ is more fit to 
preach than many a trained clergyman, if I may judge 
by what I have heard. He generally acts only as clerk ; 
but I once heard an address from him, which makes me 


while no human eye has seen, and no huinan heart sus- 

pected his guilt, Armstrong rose, mounted the waggon, 

took his stand beside the preacher, and looked again 

and again round the assembled hearers, shading his 

eyes with his hand, and gazing as if he would read 

every countenance. Paul himself paused for an instant, 

and looked surprised; but probably supposed, like Mr. 

Wallace, that it was merely a whim of the old man’s. 

It was no whim; and the accidental choice of text and 

subject was a fortunate circumstance for Armstrong’s 

peace of mind; for he was now firmly convinced that 

none of those with whom he was accustomed to wor- 

ship on the Lord’s-day, were those who had invaded his 

repose and his property by night. Prejudiced as he 

was against all that was done, and against every body 

concerned in the iron-works, he had always suspected 
that the thieves came from a different quarter, and that 
there were persons better informed than any of Mr. 
Wallace’s labourers of the extent of his wealth and the 
place where it was deposited. 

Mr. Wallace watched what Paul would do when the 
service was over and the people were dispersing. He 
took not the slightest notice of any body by word or 
sign, but stood leaning against a tree with his arms 
folded, following the groups with his eye as they parted 
off among the hills. As the last of them disappeared, 
Mr. Wallace and his companion approached the preach- 
er and thanked him for his service, and asked if he was 
about to proceed homewards. He was, and they took 
the same path in company. 

“ You speak so seldom,” said Mr. Wallace to Paul, 
“that I suppose you think a great deal; and the soci- 
ety we live in gives a reflective man mueh to think 
about.” 

“ Indeed it does,” replied Paul. “ We speak of so- 
ciety as one thing, and regard men in the mass ; but 
what a variety of interests there is among them! Scarce- 
ly any two find their chief satisfaction in the same pur- 
suit; and it is this which makes it so difficult to get at 
the hearts of men. For instance, there might be two 
or three who would be interested in the subject of my 
sermon, but how many more would feel they had no 


such an address to yourself and Mr. Armstrong, or to 


the reach of temptation to steal ?” 

“ Its interests seemed to be very great to Armstrong,” 
observed Mr. Wallace. 

“ As an observer,” added Paul. “ He looked to see 
how other people were affected by it, which is a very 
different thing from being himself affected. 1 was sur- 
priséd at his eagerness too.” 

Armstrong made no other reply than a smile to the 
inquiring looks of his companions. Paul proceeded :— 

“ We should each have a sermon to ourselves, and 
one every day of the week, if preaching is to balance its 
power against the other powers which act upon us. 
There is Jones, my host; he is always thinking about 


establishing his sons well in the world: that is his chief 


interest. As for his wife, she is taken up with making 
her husband comfortable and cherishing her babies.” 

“ What sort of a sermon would you preach to them ?” 
“ I could only tell them what they feel already—that 
the pure in heart are blessed. If any pursuits are pure, 
theirs are; and if any peuple are blessed, they are this 
day, with their good, promising children about them, 
and love and comfort within their door. Then there 
are their neighbours, the Davidsons ; their pleasures arc 
of a very different kind,—a glass of spirits each at the 


concern in it! What is the use and what the interest of 


any others who are thoroughly honest, or placed out of 


“ You mean my living by myself.” 

“ Live where you please: but how do you justify it 
to yourself to share the benefits of society when you do 
nothing in return? You enjoy the fruits of the labour 
and capital of others,—you drink your tea from the 
East Indies and your coffee from the West; you read 
your newspaper, which is the production of a hundred 
brains and pairs of hands ; you—” 

“ But I pay for all I use.” 

“ You do, because you could have nothing without ; 
but not a single service do you render to society that 
you could avoid, while the means are hourly within 
your reach. Every man in society ought to belong to 
one class of producers or the other, or to stimulate pro- 
duction by useful though unproductive labour. You 
are not like the labourer who adds to his employer's 
capital, nor yet like the capitalist who, assisted by the 
labourer, increases the resources of society; nor yet 
like the professional man who, by improving the social 
state, opens new demands for the comforts and pleasures 
of life. You would bea better citizen if you were a 
surgeon in the next town, or a partner in this concern, 
or the humblest labourer about the works.” 

“You would preach to me from the parable of the 
talents, I suppose ?” 

“ Exactly so. You understand yourown case, I sce. 
I should tell you that the unprofitable servant might be 
a man of very fine tastes. He might be a star-gazer, 
ora musician, or a politician, or particularly fond of 
gardening ; but he would still be an unprofitable servant 
while he hid the money committed to him. It matters 
little whether it was im a napkin under the ground or 
in a chest under the bed.” 

Mr. Wallace seeing that Armstrong looked troubled, 
asked Paul how he would set about lecturing him. 

“TI have less fault to find with you than with most 
people,” replied Paul, who put such perfect good-humour 
into his manner that it was almost impossible to be of- 
fended with his freedom. “ Your chiet earthly interest 
is,—what it ought to be,—your lady; and next to her, 
the prosperity of the people about you. This latter you 
upderstand well, and manage wiscly.” 

“ And not the former ?” 

“T think you will wish, some time or other, that ra- 
ther less of your expenditure had been of the unproduc- 
tive kind. I know you are too much of a man of prin- 
ciple to spend the whole income of a fluctuating capital 
in an unproductive manner; but I should like to see 
fewer ponies and grooms and lady’s maids, and furs and 
cachemires and similar luxuries.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Wallace, “when my income is 
the fruit of my own capital, and my own exertions in 
employing it, | may fairly indulge my wife and myself 
in a few luxuries which I can well afford.” 

“Very fairly. ‘The only question is, to what extent. 
If youthink it probable that you will continue to enrich 
society by the accumulation of your capital in any pro- 
portion whatever, you are justified in laying out the rest 
of your income as you and your lady please. But if less 
prosperous days should come, and you must employ 
more capital fora less return, your lady may find it a 
harder thing to walk than if she had never had a car- 
riage, and to dress her own hair than if she had kept 
her hand in all this time.” 

Mr. Wallace could not help smiling at Paul's busi- 
ness-like way of speaking of a lady’s toilet, Paul saw that 
he gave no offence and went on. 

“ Mr. Bernard’s family seem to me to have found the 
right medium. ‘The lads how by the way they set 























very glad of an opportunity of hearing him again.” 
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end of the day, anda debauch at the fair as often as 











about learning their business that they have been used 
















to put their souls into their pursuits; and the young la-|[f do not even make the allowance for my-elf which 


dies and Mrs. Sydney were out on foot every day du-| you would make for me if you knew : 


ring the winter in their cloth cloaks and stout shoes, 


il that I could 


tell. My first choice of an obj ject in life was bad. It 


and they seldom went back without carrying a Mendes was snatched from me, and I have chosen another 


with them, Not that they gave alms. Nobody here 
wants any, thank Heaven! and if any one did, Mrs. 
Sydney knows there is no real kindness in giving away 
money as alms. But they attached the people to them, 
and put them in the way of managing better, and he ‘Ip- 
ed to keep up good will among neighbours, and _ incited 
many a one to industry by proper encouragement. 
These are the personal services the rich are 
to render; and to this Mr. Bernard adds an ecxpendi- 
ture which can never be repented of. I was in his 
drawing-room once, and I saw at a glance the nature of 
his laxuries.”” 

“ What did you sce?” 

“Every thing that was useful and comfortable in the 
way of furniture, and al! that was handsome and gen- 
teel in the of the ladics. But I was more struck 
with the books and the globes and the musical instru- 
ments and the picturcs.” 

“Then you do not object to all luxuries ?” 

“O dear no. Whatever helps to inform the mind 
and to improve the taste is a proper object of pursuit to 
those whe can afford it. It is a productive expenditure 
in a very high sense. Mr. Bernard wiil, I hope, live to 
see a fine return for the money he spends on his library 
in the talent and knowledge which his sons will em- 
ploy in the service of society. And the accomplishments 
of his daughters will not only increase the domestic 
pleasures of all connected with them, but stimulate pro- 
duction, if you will have the whole matter before you. 
Harps and pianos are made up of labour and capital as 
much as pig-iron.” 

“What a romantic lover you would make!” said 
Mr. Wallace, laughing. “ What a strange figure you 
would cut in high lite if you carried your method of rca- 
soning into an exalted station ! 

“If more men did so,” said Paul with a deep sigh; 
“if, while the great are possessed of their grandeur, 
they thought as much of ils sources as when they are 


ealled upon 


stripped of it, there would be a more just gradation 
of ranks than there is; there would be no starving 
paupers on the steps of a palace; there would be no 
excess in the highest or riot in the lowest classes of 
society. The worst faults of the extremes of society 
would be done away if those extremes were brouglit 


nearer together. If the rich were more thoughtful and 
the poor more clear-sighted, both might be surrounded 
with the luxuries most proper for them: the great 
man might have unreproached his assemblics of the 
learned and the gay, the labourer might re‘res!: himsel 
with his newspaper or his flute when the task of the 
day is over, while the rose and the jessainine bloom 
beside his cottage door—And now,” continucd Pau’, 
while his companions remained silent, “ I have preach- 
ed five sermons where I promised only one, so you 
will be glad if I wish you good day.” 

“Stay,” said Mr. Wallace, “you must give us cur 
turn. Do you think you need no admonishing !” 

“I need it and I have it. My lot is my best ad- 
monition.” 

“I see no evil in your lot but what you inflict on 
yourself. Short rest and long toil, scanty food and 
warmth, solitude and care,—these are severe evils, but 
they are your own choice.” 

“They are,and therefore they are not evils to me. 
They are means to the attainsaent of my great end, and 
that end is—wealth.” 

His companions looked astonished at so bare-faced a 
confession. “What can you.mean?” “ How do you 
justify it?” “ What, then, are the evils of your lot?” 
they asked impatiently. 

“One question at a time,” said Paul quietly. “I 
mean, that as all the good and all the evil of my life 
thus far have been connected with wealth, and as I am 
so made that I must have one great interest, it is natu- 


ral that I should be passionately devoted to the pursuit 


of wealth. 


I mean that I am a miscr.” 


“ And how do you justify yourself for being a mi- 


ser? for I suppose, as you are not ashamed to own it, 
you think you can justify it.” 


“I do not pretend to justify it, any more than the 
drunkard pretends to justify the vice he cannot deny. 
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equally bad. Heaven knows whether I shall be baf: 
fled here too, and whether I shall have strength enough 
to make ancther choice. Meantime, the misery of my 
jlot is warning enough, if all warning were not in vain. 
—You ask ‘wha at this misery is. Sleepless nights, 
when I lie cold and hungry and weary, fancying all 
the mischances that may happen to my carnings: in- 
cessant selfreproach when I think I have lost an op- 
portunity of making ees ; teazing thoughts of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, when I would now and then think 
of other things :—all these are evils, are they not? I 
cannot listen to a running stream, or sit watching the 
ficldfares in a clear winter day, or follow the sheep. 
track among the heath on a summers evening, with the 
light heart I once had; for I always have the feeling 
that I am wasting my time, since these things can 
bring me no gold. If I think of prayer, my lips will 
say nothing but ‘Thou canst not serve both God and 
Mammon.’ Is not this an evil? Could you preach 
me a better sermon than Ged speaks in his word and 
in the mountain breeze ?” 

There was a long silence; for Paul looked so deep- 
ly moved by his own sclf reproaches that neither of 
his companions ventured to address him. At length 
he stopped as if he was about to leave them. 

“ Beware,” said he to Armstrong, “ of despising my 
hints about your way of life because I have condemned 
my own. Remember that however much I injure my- 
self, I serve society after a certain manner. Not by 
example, I own. In I can only be of use as a 
warning,—a humbling thought to a proud man. But 
I not only pay my way honestly, like you, but I am 
Sasgubitiate wealth for others. It benefits them already, 
I put it out to use. It will benefit them again when I 
am dead. May it never more make any one 
wretched as it makes me ?” 

“ Are you a man,” said Mr. Wallace solemnly, “ and 
do you yet submit to such bondage? I could not ac. 
knowledge such slavery for an hour. Break your 
habits of care, and enjoy the life a good God has given 
you. Think of the days when your father’s smile was 
what you loved best, when your mother’s voice was 
your sweetest music, when perhaps there were play- 
mates beside you whein you loved more than you now 
love gold. Be a child again in heart while you area 
man in understanding, and then you will be at case 
without and at peace within.” 

Paul but turned away to hide the 
workings of his face. and with long 
he ridge of the hill and disappeared. 
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nade no reply, 


strides crosseed 


CHAPTER VI. 


DISASTERS. 





Tur change of times of which Mr. Wallace was ever 
mindful came at last. At the end of three years tlie 
price of bar-iron was just half what it had been in the 
days we have described. ‘There were many perceivable 
reasons for this change. ‘The political state of various 
countries was unsettled, and trade in general, therc- 
fore disturbed. ‘The quantity of iron produced by the 
flow of capital and labour to that department had more 
than met the immediate demand, and there was a glut 
in the market. It was hoped that this glut was only 
temporary ; but there was much doubt whether the 
demand for bar-iron from South Wales would ever 
again be as extensive as formerly, for the Welsh iron- 
masters had nor ivals abroad. In America and in various 
parts of Europe, establishments for the preparation of iron 
were beginning to flourish at the expense of those of 
longer standing in our country. Where the iron-stone, 
coal, and limestone were of good quali ty, and the works 
were situated near some navigable river, their produce 
could be brought into the market at little more than 
half the price for which the Welsh iron-masters could 
afford to sell theirs. 

This circumstance scemed to destroy the hope that 





the works in which we are initerested could evermore 
enjoy the prosperity which had been their lot for a 
few years. Many a sigh escaped from their masters 
as they were obliged to diminish their profits, again 
and again: and many a curse did the least wisé 
among their people vent upon the Freneli or the Ameri- 
cans who took their trade from them; forgetting that 
as nature has scattered her mineral treasures over va- 
rious regions of the earth, all their mhabitants have an 
equal right to use those treasures as the imtcrest of 
society may prompt. What men have to do is net to 
refrain, or expect others to refrain, from using the ma- 
terials put within the reach of all; but by industry and 
ingenuity so to improve the sources of art as that the 
greatest possible number of men may share the bene- 
fit; in other words, that the produce may be made as 
excellent and as cheap as possible. ‘I'o render any 
article of production more and more cheap, and more 
and more excellent, is the only way to create a perma- 
nent demand; as the competition among producers 
which has always subsisted, and always will and ought 
to subsist, can only be met by bringing the article into 
more general use. So that Mr. Wallacc’s labourers, 
instead of cursing their competitors on the other side of 
the water, had better have aided their employer in devis 

ing means for improving his manufacture, and thus 
becoming better able to stand a competition which 
could not be prevented. 

The affairs of the concern underwent perpetual and 
anxious consideration by the partners. ‘They thouglit 
apart, they consulted together, they exercised the great- 
est possible care to promote the interest of all concern- 
ed in all their measures. Knowing that it is an un- 
founded prejudice that the interest of the two parties 
united in production ean be opposed to each other, they 
wished that their men should understand the reasons 
of their measures and approve of them, and were 
therefore ever ready to converse with such as made 
their complaints or proposed their doubts in a reason- 
able manner. Some such there were, and some had al- 
ready informed themselves sufficiently respecting the 
fluctuations to which trade is liable, to be more sorry 
than surprised at the present state of things; but there 
were many more who were ignorant cnough to sup 
pose that their carnings were never to be lessened, 
however the fortunes of their masters might be suffer- 
ing ; and who made as heavy complaints at every men- 
tion of a reduction of wages as if they had been treated 
with injustice. It was hard for the partners, who 
were as benevolent as they were discrect, to bear these 
complaints in addition to the:r own change of fortune ; 
but they would willingly have listened to them, if the 
grumblers would in turn have heard their reply. 
‘This, however, the men were unwilling to do. If they 
had chosen, they might have known that the affairs of 
the concern stood thus. 

The capital employed in this iron-work was made 

as we have seen, of three parts,—the implement cf 

labour, the materials on which labour was to be em- 

ployed, and the subsistence, or wages, of labourers.— 
Of these three parts, the first, comprehending the 
buildings, machinery, and tools, come under the head 

of fixed capital. ‘The second and third, comprehending 
the mineral material of manufacture and the wages of 
the work-people who carried it on, constituted the re- 
producible capital of the concern. The fixed capital 
had not itself brought in any profit; its purpose had 
been to enable the reproducible capital to bring in a 
profit: that is, the furnaces and steam-engine had yield- 
ed no money themselves, but were necessary to bring 
the iron-stone into a saleable shape. When the bar- 
iron sold well, it not only paid the owners the interest 
of the money they had laid out as fixed capital, and 
whatever they had spent in iron-stone and in wages, 

but a great deal over for profit. ‘This profit was called 
their revenue, and out of it they paid their expenses of 
living, and then added what remained to their capital, 
which enabled them to employ more labour, to produce 
more iron, and therofore to increase again their revenue 
and their capital. If all had proceeded smoothly, if 
there had been a continually inereasing demand and 
no foreign competition, it is clear that the wealth of the 
partners and the prosperity of the concern would have 
gone on continually increasing; but as it did not, a 
change in the employment ofthe capital became nce*ssary , 
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It is common to speak of two kinds of revenue, 
That which we have mentioned, —the profits of capital. 
is called neat revenue; while the name of gross 
revenue is given to the whole return made to the cap- 





jin peace; but instead of this they remained till their 
‘last farthing was spent, trying to persuade others to 
throw up their work unless higher wages were given, 
and swearing at the machinery, and abusing the own- 





italist; that is, his reproduced capital and his profits | ers, to the great annoyance of all sober people. re 
together make his gross revenue, and his profits alone) Wao went away to find work, returned arerag y 
make his neat revenue. |to spread discontent wherever they could, and to ag- 
When the price of bar-iron fell, the gross revenue! gravate the existing distress by adding ill-will to po 
was of course less than it had been; so that when the| verty and anxiety. On pay-days especially, they gath- 
capital was replaeed, a smaller neat revenue than usual ered round the doors when the people went to receive 
remained. ‘The partners immediately did what all) their wages, and laughed at them for the smallness of 
wise men do in such a case,—they diminished the ex.| their earnings, and tried to exasperate them by remind. 
penses of living. Mr. Bernard dismissed two of his) ig them how much was now done by wood and iron 
household servants, and did not indulge his children| that was till lately wrought by human labour, and how 
with a journey that year, and bought very few books, | prosperous they had all been once when less machinery 
and left off many luxuries. Mr. Wallace laid down his| was in use. Some were too wise to be taken in by all 
curricle; and his lady sent away her maid and got) this, and answered that the new machinery was the 
her hand in again, as Paul would have said, to dress) consequence and not the cause of the change of times ; 
her hair. These retrenements did not effect all the part. | and that prosperous as they were three years before, 
ners wished, and, for the first time since they opened their they might have been more so if these mechanical 
concern, they added nothing to their capital at the end of improvements had been then im use. But many more, 
the year; the next year, though they retrenched still} who were ignorant or so dispirited as to be ready to 
further, their neat revenue was not enough for their take up any cause of complaint, allowed themselves to be 
family expenses, and they were compelled to consider| deceived and persuaded that their employers were con- 
what retrenchments they could carry into their business) spiring to oppress them. ' 
as well as their domestic management. They knew | It soon after happened, most unfortunately, that a 
that the grand point they must aim at, for the sake of) be Vs who had in charge the management of some part 
all, was to keep their capital entire; for the less capital | of the new machinery, was careless, and put pees 
they laid out, the less labour they could employ, and|m the way of receiving a blow on the head, which 
the less iron they would send into the market, and their) killed him on the spot. Phere was no more reason to 
gross and neat revenue would dwindle away year by |¢omplain of the new machinery than the old on account 
year. lof this accident. If the filler had allowed himself’ to 
It was evident that their fixed capital must be left|fall into the furnace, or the keeper had put himself in 
as it was. Whenever any change was made in that|the way of being burned when he tapped the hearth, 
department, it must be to add to it; not by building | or the catcher had thrust his arm in the way of being 
more furnaces, but by substituting machinery,—hoarded | crusiied by the rollers, no one would have blamed any- 
labour,—for the labour which demanded wages; but|thing but their own carelessness; and so it ought to 
this would not be done till the effect of a reduction of|have veen in the present case. But the new invention 
wages had been tried. Whatever change was made,|was now to beur the blame of everything, and people 
therefore, must be with respect to the reproducible | were present when the accident happened, who took 
capital. Could any ceonomy be carried into the prepa- advantage of the occasion to work upon the feelings of 
ration of the iron-stone? ‘The different parts of the|the discontented. It was a sad scene. 
process were pondered frequently with this view; and| A sudden cry brought the 
the result was, that no change could at present be made | He found four or five people 
in the first fusion of the metal, but that the cinder who lay quite dead, with his 
which came from the refinery and the forge might, face distorted, so that he was a terrible object. One 
by being mixed with a particular kind of eartl, be;man was holding forth in a great pas ion, d manding 
to produce an inferior sort of iron which would sell | whether their lives were to be sported with at the fancy 
well for certain purposes. The experiment was tried of those who chose to enjoy their luxuries at the cost 
and suceeeded to some extent, though not so triumph- | of the poor; if they must submit, not only te have their 
antly as was expected by Francis and his brother, who work done for them before their faces, but to be liable 
had turned their attention long and industriously to) to be wounded and struck dead by a power which they 
this point. ‘They had hoped that the piles of cinder| could not resist? A cool wary-looking man who stood 
which formed so ugly an object in their view would by, appeared to che ek the furious orator, but in reality 
disappear by degrees under their new process; but) in{lamed his passion. 
they were obliged to be content with using up that | 
which was daily thrown off in the manufacture of the 
superior kinds of iron. 


overlooker to the spot. 
gathered about the boy, 
seull fractured and his 


“ You forget, my man,” said he, “ that it must be 
a pleasant thing to our employer to have slaves that 
want nothing to eat and drink, and ask no wages and 
What was to be done besides? The outlay of;make no complaints. ‘They find us very troublesome, 
reproducible capital in wages must be lessened. It/ because we tell them we and our wives and little ones 
was so. The first reduction was taken quietly ; the} must live. Wood and iron have no such tales to tell, 
second excited murinurs among the ignorant, and {var|so no wonder they are preferred to us.” de 
and sorrow among the clear sighted of the sufferers;| “They have no such tales to tell; and the saying is, 
the third occasioned threats of actual rebellion. Some-'that dead men tell no tales; but this boy,” cried the 
of the men refused to work for such wages. ‘Their | passionate man, pointing to the body, “ shall tell a tale 
masters explained to them the necessity of keeping the|that shall rouse the spirit of all the oppressed within 
works going, and continuing to produce as much iron|many a mile. I will carry him from one end oi the 
as possible, at however low a price, in order to retain|district to the other; and all that wants redress suall 
their stand in the market as long as their capital could] follow in his funeral train.” 
be returned entire. The men once more submitted,| “How will you frame your coniplamt ig asked the 
but were not long quiet. other quietly. “Our master will laugh and ask if it 

It became necessary to diminish the cost of produc-jis their fault that iron breaks bones. They will tel 
tion still further, as prices continued to fall. It was you that if the lad had been out of work, as they want 
found that parts of the work which were now done by|us all to be, this would not have happened. They 
hand could be done more cheaply by mechanical con-} will tell you that if he had been loitering about the ba- 
trivances; and some new machinery was therefore in-|ker’s door, longing for the food he could not buy, in- 
troduced, and some men and boys dismissed. This|stead of being quictly at work " 
created an outcry ; but how could it be helped? There} “ O,my boy, my boy!” eried a dreadful voice at this 
was no other way of preserving the capital of the con-|moment. “I will see my boy, I will see who murder- 
cern, and on that capital every man belonging to it|ed him, I will have revenge on whoever murdered him! 
depends as much as the partners. ‘The work-people to|O, you are crucl to keep me away! I will have re- 
be dismissed were, of course, chosen from among the|venge on ye all.” 
least industrious, and able. It was hoped by their} It was the unhappy mother, who had heared that 
masters and neighbours that they would carry their}her son was killed, but did not know how... She was 


labour where it was more wanted, and leave the place|so possessed by the idea that he had been destroyed by 
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human force, that when she saw him she was net un- 
ceceived and continued to vow revenge. 

“Revenge is not casily to be had,’ observed the 
“You may pull the machine to pieges, 
but it will fecl nothing, and so do you no 
they that put up the machine are too high 
venge of such as we are.” 


quiet man. 


good ; and 
wr the re- 


fi 
“'They are not,” cried the passionate man. “If we 
pull their works to picces, we only take what is our 
right as wages; and do you think it will not gall our 
master to sce us take our own? If it did not, would 
they not give us our own? As for you, poor creature,” 
he continued addressing the mother, who was passion- 
ately wailing over the body, “take your own. ‘Take 
the cold clay that should have been alive and strong 
before you this many a year. Close his eyes that 
always looked bright upon you. Nay, never grasp his 
hand in that manner. ‘Those hands should have 
brought you bread when your own are feeble; they 
should have simoothed your pillow when you could only 
have raised yours to his head to bless him. 
his face, you that stand there! 
his pretty smile, and this g! 


Cover up 
His mother will forget 
iastly look of his will 
haunt her, night and day, till she goes to her grave. 
It is well he cannot smile again; it would make 
her forget her revenge.” 
“Who dares talk of revenge ? 


po? 


Upon whom do you 
seek revenge ? 


cried a powerful voice from the out- 
skirts of the crowd, which had, by this time, assembled, 
It was Paul, who had arrived so as to hear the last 
words, and had more courage than the overlooker to 
interfere. 

“I demand revenge,” shricked the mother, starting 
up with clenched hands and glaring eyes, while her 
hair fell over her shoulders. 

“Was it you?” replied Paul in a gentle voice, as he 
made his way to her. “I thought it had been another 
voice, Come with me,” he added, drawing her arm 
within his own; “I will take you heme. He will fol- 
ow,”—seeing that she was going to lay hold of the 
body. “'They will bring him home, and you will be 
quieter there.” 


“ Quicter! quict enough when I shall have ne sen to 
speak to me night nor morning,” cried the woman, burst- 
ing into another passion of grief. 

“She does not want quiet, she wants revenge, and 
it was my voice you heard say so,” exclaimed the pas- 
sionate man. 

“'Then you did not know what you were saying,” 
replicd Paul gravely. 

“You shall say the same, you shall be one of us, or 
I will kneck you down,” cried the man, 

“1 will not say sb, fur nobody has been injured that 
I know of- > 





Paul could not proceed for the outery. 


“ Nobody 
injured! 


Was it no, injury for a widow woman to 
have her son killed at his work by an uanatural acei- 
dent like this? She was as much injured as if his 
throat had Leen cut before her cyes by the masters’ own 
hands. Inflamed more than ever by this outery, the 
passionate man rushed upon Paul, and tried to knock 
him down. But Paul had the advantage of being cool, 
and was besides a very powerful man. He stood the 
attack, and then floored his adversary. It was a dread. 
ful sight to sce the mother, who should by this time 
have been hiding her grief at home, helping the fight. 
The flush and sneer of passion were on her face as she 
tried to raise and encourage the fallen man. Paul had 
nearly lost his temper on so unprovoked an attack; but 
one glance at the woman brought tears into his eyes. 

At this moment the clatter of a horse’s feet was 
heard, and Mr. Wallace, who had been absent from the 
works for some hours, rode up. ‘The overlooker now 
seemed to recover the use of his limbs and his senses. 
He made way for his employer, who showed by his 
countenance more than by words how much he was 
shocked that such a seenc should take place on sueh ap 
occasion. He rode between the two fighters, and de- 
sired them to depart by opposite ways, gave the un- 
happy woman into the charge of the overlooker, and 
scnt the by-standers about their business. 

In half an hour, Mrs. Wallace, who had heard of 
the accident merely from common report, and knew 
none of the suceccding circumstances, was sitting be- 
side the poor woman, cndeavouring to comfort her and 




















to keep her quiet from the intrusions of het neighbours. 
This was construed into a new offence by the discon- 
tented; and when the sufferer was found to have 
changed her tone, to speak calmly of her loss, and grate- 
fully of the attentions that were paid to her, she was 
told that the lady only came to speak her fair and 
make her give up her revenge. One said that they 
had got something by their discontent already, for it 
was a fine thing to see an clegant lady come on foot to 
a labourer’s cottage and sit down as if she lived in a 
cottage herself; and another asked what sort of a story 
she had wheedled the mourner into believing about the 
new machinery. 

The woman replied that it was not the first time by 
many that Mrs. Wallace had come down among them, 
to say nothing of the other ladies, who spoke with one 
or another every day of their lives. Mrs. Wallace was 
a tender-hearted lady, she would say that for her, though 
she seemed high when nothing happened to make her 
take particular notice. She had never so much as men- 
tioned the new machinery, and knew nothing about it, 
it seemed. It was not to be supposed that ladies were 
told all that was going on at the works; and though 
the offence was not to be forgiven or forgotten, it was 
to be brought home to the partners and not to their 
families, to whom she, for one, should never mention it. 

“Tis all the lady’s art,” cried one. “She has gain- 
ed you over by a few soft words,” said another. “I 
wonder you let yourself be so taken in,” added a third ; 
so that the poor woman, who was of a changeable tem- 
per at ail times, and now weakened by what had hap- 
pened, was persuaded to think as ill of Mrs. Wallace as 
her neighbours would have her. 

When the lady came carly after breakfast the next 
morning, she observed that the children ran out to stare 
at her, and that their mothers looked scornfully upon 
her from the windows. ‘This was very painful to her ; 
and she passed on quickly till she reached the house of 
the woman she came to seek. ‘The door was locked, 
and when she tapped to ask admittance, a lattice above 
was flung open, and she was told by a saucy voice that 
the person she wanted did not wish to be interrupted. 


“Will you come down, then, and let me speak a few 
words to you about the funeral ?” 
The neighbour above drew back as if to repeat what 


was said. In a moment the mourner (who could not 
be interrupted) took her place, and screamed out like a 
virago, as she looked,— 

“Let alone me and mine at your peril. They that 
killed my boy shall not bury him.” And she continued 
to pour out such a torrent of abuse, that the lady, who 
had never before heard such language, was ready to sink 
to the ground. Her servant-boy, who had stayed a lit- 
tle behind on an errand, now came up, and looked so 
fierce on those who dared to insult his lady, that her 
fear of the consequences recalled her presence of mind. 
When her spirit was once roused, no one had more 
courage or good sense. Determining instantly what to 
do, she held up her finger as a sign to John to be quiet, 
laid her commands on him to make no reply to any- 
thing that was said, and stood at the window-sill to 
write a few words on a slip of paper, which she bade 
him carry to Mr. Bernard or one of his sons, absolutely 
forbidding him to let her husband know, even if he 
should meet him, how she was placed. 

“T cannot leave you, ma’m among these wretches,” 
cried John, looking round on the mob of women and 
children who were collecting. 

“ Do not call them wretches, or look as if there was 
any thing to be afraid of,” said his mistress, “ but make 
haste, and then come to me under that tree.” 

What she had written was, “Say nothing to my hus- 
band, but come help me to clear up a mistake of some 
consequence.” When John disappeared with the note, 
which everybody kad scen her write, the ery of abuse 
rose louder than ever. It was hard to bear; but the 
lady felt that if she retreated now, she should lose her 
own and injure her husband’s influence for ever among 
these people. ‘The thought came across her, too, that 
she might owe some of this to the reserve of her usual 
demeanour; and as a punishment also she resolved to 
stand it well. She therefore only made her way to the 
tree she had pointed out, and sat down under it; a ne- 
cessary proceeding, for she could scarcely stand. There 
she waited for John’s return with Mr. Bernard, longing 
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to look every instant whether they were coming, 
carefully refraining from turning 
lest the people should see her anxiety. 

“What is all this?” cried Mr. Bernard, when at 
length he arrived breathless, with John at his heels, 
wiping his brows. “Have these people dared to hurt 
you?” 

“No: they have only railed at me so that I could not 
make myself heard; and I want you to help me find 
out why. Keep your temper, I implore you. I sent 
for you instead of my husband, because I was afraid he 
would not command himself.” 

John was eager to explain why he had been so long. 
Mr. Bernard was not at the office, as John expected. 
Mr. Wallace was, and John had much ado to avoid 
telling him; but he held his peace and went on his 
errand. It seemed as if he had been gone for hours, 
he said, for he did not know what might have happened 
in his absence. 

Mr. Bernard knew more of the present disposition 
and complaints of the people than Mrs. Wallace, and— 
what was on this occasion of as much consequence— 
he had a stronger voice; so that he soon got to the bot- 
tom of the matter. 

He showed them the folly of supposing that the lady’s 
object was different now from what it had been in many 
former cases where she had shown kindness ; and began 
to rate them soundly for their ingratitude and savage 
behaviour, when the lady intereeded for them. When 
he stopped to listen to her, there was a dead silence. 
She said that she did not wish them to be reproached 
more than she was sure they would soon reproach 
themselves; that she did not come among them for the 
sake of making them grateful to her, but in order to 
show her good-will at times when good-will is worth 
more than anything else that can be given. As long as 
her neighbours were willing to accept this good-will as 
freely as it was offered, she should come among them, 
undeterred by the mistakes about her motives which a 
few might fall into: but that no person was called upon 
to encounter a second time such treatment as she had 
met with that day; and therefore, unless she was sent 
for, she should not appear among them again. If this 
should be the last time they should ever speak to one 
another, she hoped they would remember it was not by 
her wish, but their own. 

The people were now in a condition to hear reason, 
and they believed the lady’s assurance, that when she 
came down the day before, she knew nothing whatever 
of the cause of the boy’s death, and was silent on the 
subject of the new machinery only because she had no 
idea how much the people were thinking and feeling on 
the subject. She was ready henceforth to talk about it 
as much as they pleased. 

When she stood up and took Mr. Bernard’s arm to 
go homewards, nothing could exceed the attention of 
the people—so changeable were they in their moods. 
One brought water, which the lady accepted with a 
kind smile; and glad she was of it, for she was very 
thirsty. ‘The mourner’s door was now wide open; and, 
with many curtseys, Mrs. Wallace was invited to enter 
and rest herself. ‘This, however, she declined for the 
present day. ‘The mothers called their children off as 
a huntsman calls off his dogs, and the hunted lady was 
at last left in peace with her friend and her servant. 
When Mr. Bernard had left her safe at home, her spi- 
rits sank. She did not fall into hysterics, or alarm her 
household with an account of what she had gone 
through; but she sat alone in her dressing-room, drop- 
ping many a bitter tear over the blindness and folly of 
the people whose happiness seemed quite overthrown, 
and unable to keep down a thousand fears of what was 
to happen next. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DISCONTENTS. 
Tue delusion that the improvement in machinery 


was the cause of a change in the times, and not the con- 
sequence or the future remedy for such a change, had 





become too general and too firmly established in this 


but society to be removed by a few explanations or strong 
her head that way,'i npressions here and there. 


Discontent grew hourly ; § 
and the complaints which had before been divided be. 
tween the American and French iron-works, the rivals 
in the neighbourhood, the government of the country, 
and the whole body of customers who would not give 
so high a price as formerly for their iron, were now 

|turned full upon the new machinery and those who had 
set itup. Growlings met the ears of the partners where. 
ever they turned; the young men had to keep a con 

stant restraint upon their tempers, and the ladies di- 
rected their walks where they might be out of hearing 
ofthreats which alarmed or murmurings which grieved 
them. 

Two days after Mrs. Wallace’s adventure, her hus. § 
band, on rising from the breakfast-table, saw Armstrong 
coming in at the gate. 

“It isa sign of the times that you are here,” said he, 
as he shook hands with the old man. “How are we to j 
read it?” 

“ As your discretion may direct when you have heard | 
my story,” replied the old man gravely. 

Mr. Wallace looked doubtfully at him, as if to ask 
whether they had not better save his wife from alarm 
by being private. Armstrong understood him. 

“Sit down, madam, if you please,” said he. “Women | 
are not often so cowardly as they are said to be, if they 
are bat treated fairly,and given to understand what they 
are to expect. It is too much to look for courage from 
such as know that the worst they have to dread is of. 
ten kept from them. So you shall hear, ma’am, and 
judge for yourself. Only do not turn pale before I be- 
gin, or you will make me look ashamed of having so 
little to tell.” 

Comforted by theend of this speech as much as she 
had been alarmed by the beginning, Mrs. Wallace smil- 
e 1 in answer to her husband’s anxious looks, and drew 
her chair to listen. 

Armstrong related that he had observed from his gar- 
den, after working hours the evening before, an unusual 
number of people sauntering about a field at a consider- 
able distance from his dwelling. He had called his 
housekeeper out to look and guess what it might be, 
She had once seen Punch in a field with a crowd; and 
her only idea, therefore, was that it might be Punch ; 
and when her master sent her for his telescope, she fix- 
ed it at the window before she brouglit it, and was al- 
most sure she saw a stand with a red curtain such as 
she had seen when Punch appeared to her. Her master 
however, who was not apt to see visions through his glass 
could make out nothing but that all the people in the 
field seemed to be now collected in one place, and that 
one man was raised above the rest, and apparently ha- 
ranguing them. 
from curiosity, and partly because he expected to hear 
complaints of the management of the neighbouring con- 
cern, complaints which, kind-hearted as he was, he lov- 
ed to hear, because they confirmed his prejudices, which 
were dearer to him than even his friend Mr. Wallace or 
Mr. Wallace’s gentle wile. He did not give the account 
of his motives exactly as we have given it; but he con- 
veyed it clearly enough by what he said to make Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace glance at each other with a smile. 

He arrived at the spot only in time for the conclu- 
sion of the last speech, from which he gathered that the 
object of the meeting was to consider what measures 
should be taken with their employers to induce them to 
alter such of their plans aswere displeasing to their 
men; and that it was determined that a deputation 
should wait upon the partners to demand that the quan- 
tity of labour which was displaced by machinery should 
be restored to human hands. In order to try the dispo- 
sition of the masters, it was also to be demanded that 
every man womanand child in the society, except the 
few necessary to attend to the furnaces, should be allow. 
ed to follow the funeral of the deceased boy, the next 
day. If both requests were refused, the people were to 
take their own way about attending the funeral, and 
another meeting was to be held round the boy’s grave, 
as soon as the service was over. Armstrong’s descrip- 
tion of the vehcmence with which this last resolution 
was agreed to, convinced Mr. Wallace that it was time 
to take more decided measures for keeping the peace 
than he had yet thought, would be necessary. While 
he was musing, Armstrong continued,— 








He instantly resolved to go, partly -[ 
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body) belonging to it as you know: but I 


ficient force for your safety. 
chance of your giving up your new-fangled machine- 
ry.” 

" «No chance whatever,” replied Mr. Wall ce decided- 

ly. “It we give up that we give up the bread of the 

hundreds who depend on us for employment. By means 

of this machinery, we can just manage to keep our bu- 

siness going, without laying by any profit whatever. If 
we give up any one of our measures of economy, the 
concern must be closed and all these people turned 
adrift. I shall tell them s«, if they send a deputation to- 
day.” 

Armstrong contented himself with shaking his head, 
as he had nothing wherewith he could gainsay Mr. Wal- 
lace. At length he asked what Mr. Wallace chose to 
do 

“ To refuse both demands, stating my reasons. I 

am sure my partner will act with me in this. As to 
your kind offer of going to the magistrates, I will, if 
you please, consult him, and let you know in an hour 
or two. I have little doubt we shall accept your ser- 
vices: but I can do nothing so important without Mr. 
Bernard’s concurrence. Where will my messenger find 
you?” 
" “At home in my garden. But take care how you 
choose your messenger. Some of the people saw me in 
the field last night, and if anybody goes straight from 
you to me to-day, they may suspect something. 1 took 
care to come by a round-about way where nobody could 
see me; and by the same way I shall go back.” 

“But why go back? Why not stay where nobody 
will be looking for you?” 

“Because home is one stage of my journey to the 
town, and I can slip away quietly from my own gate. 
By the way, your messenger must be one who will not 
blab his errand to my housekeeper or to any one he may 
meet. Peg is silent enough where there is no one for 
her to speak to; but we cannot tell in these strange days 
who may cross her path.” 

Who should the messenger be ? Mrs. Wallace offer- 
ed her services, thinking that a lady would hardly be 
suspected; but her husband would not hear of her ‘stir- 
ring out that day. 

“Why not use a signal ‘” asked Armstrong at length. 
“A white handkerchief tells no tales, and I can sce 
your windows plainly enoug with my glass from my 
garden hedge. So hang out your flag and I shall 
know.” 

This was at once pronounced the best plan; and it 
was agreed that at three o’clock precisely (by which 
time the temper of the deputation would be known) 
Armstrong should watch for the signal. If he saw a 
white handkerchief, all would be well, and he might stay 
at home: if a red, he was to go to the magistrates and 
state the case, and leave them to judge what force should 
be provided for the defence of the works. Mr. Wallace 
furnished the old man with a written certificate that he 
was authorized by the firm, and then bidding his wife 
hope for the best, hastened away to business. Arm- 
strong also took his leave; and the three meditated, as 
they pursued their different occupations, on the igno- 
rance and weakness through which members of the same 
society, who ought to work together for the good of each 
and all, are placed in mutual opposition, and waste those 
resources in contest which ought to be improved by 
union. 

During the whole morning the partners remained on 
the spot in expectation of the message they were to re- 
ceive from the great body of their work people ; but none 
came. All went quictly on with their business as if no 
unusual proceeding was meditated; so that when two 
o'clock came, Mr. Wallace went home to comfort his 
wife with the tidings that she might hang out a white 
flag. ‘There was no use in speculating on what had 
changed the plan of the discontented; it was certain 
that no pretence remained for sending for civil or mili- 
tary protection. Relieved, for the present, of a load of 
anxiety, the lady ran up stairs to prepare her signal with 
a step as light as any with which she had ever led off 
a dance ; while, on the distant height, Margaret won- 


“J hate your iron-work, and everything (not every-|dered what had possessed John Armstrong that he could|warm evening, and the family stood for some time at 
had rather|not mind his work this day, but must be peering through 
see it quietly given up than pulled to pieces. So, if you| his glass every minute, till, after a long, low whistle, he 
will let me, I will goand tell the magistrates in the next) laid it aside and looked no more. She was almost mov- 
town the condition you are in, and bid them send asuf-|ed to ask him what he had seen ; but habit was strong- 
I am afraid there is no|er than impulse with her, and she held her peace. 


When Mr. Wallace went down to the works again, 

he observed that Paul, who, as furnace-keeper, was ac- 
customed to keep his eye on his work as steadily as an 
astronomer on a newly-discovered star, looked up as his 
cmployer’s step drew near, and met his eye with a 
glance full of meaning. Mr. Wallace stopped; but as 
several people were by, explanatio:: was impossible. 
“Paul, I want to know—but there is no use in asking 
you a question while you are busy. You will be med- 
dled with by nobody at this time of day.” 
“ T had rather be questioned in broad day, when I 
am about my work,” replicd Paul with another quick 
glance, “ than at night when I am snug at home and 
think it is all over till the next day.” 

“ O ho!” thought Mr. Wallace, “ 1 understand. Well, 
but,” he continued, “the question I was going to ask 
is not about your furnace-work, but one of your 
other trades. If I came to you in the evening, I sup- 
pose you would bolt your door and send me away 
without an answer.” 

“ Not so,” said Paul; “ for I think every man that 
asks a fair question should have a plain answer. Such 
a one I would give with ail civility; but when that was 
done, I should say this was no time for talk, and wish 
you good evening.” 

“ And if I would not go till I had got all 1 wanted, 
would you call Jones and his lads to turn me out by 
force?” 

“ Not the first time; but if you grew angry at being 
sent away, I should take good care how I let you come 
near me again ina passion. If you put a finger on my 
work-bench, I should call the Joneses to rap your 
knuckles and cry ‘Hands off!’ So you see, sir, what 
you have to expe t.” 

“ You are a strange fellow,” said Mr. Wallace; “ but 
I thank you for warning me how to behave.” 

“It would be well if he behaved himself a little more 
mannerly,” said one of the workpeople near. If any of 
us were to threaten a gentleman in that manner, what 
an outcry there would be about it!” 

“ Paul is an oddity, and docs not mind being thought 
so,” observed wr. Wallace. “ But he shows us the re- 
spect of doing our work well, and taking as much care 
of our interests as if they were his own. Blunt speech 
and fair deeds for me, rather than fair words and rough 
deeds.” 

“ What do you think of rough words and deeds toge- 
ther?” said another workman. “ They seem likely to 
be the order of the day.” 

“No man is bound to put up with them,” replied his 
employer. “ Here, at least they shall not be borne.” 

The man’s companion jogged his elbow, and he said 
no more. 

The partners, in communicating with each other, 
agreed that it was probable, from what Paul had said, 
that a tumultuous demand for leave to attend the next 
day’s funeral would be made that night. As it was 
scarcely likely that the people would proceed to violence 
before the churchyard meeting they had appointed, it 
was determined that their absurd demand should be re- 
fused. 

The gates of both dwellings were early closed that 
evening, and the doors well fastened. ‘The ladies were 
not keptin ignerance of what was expected; for their 
companions had confidence in their courage, and re- 
membered besides that it would add much to whatever 
confusion might oceur to have consternation within the 
house, at the same time as tumult without. 

It must be owned that Mrs. Wallace fell into a reve- 
rie more than once while her husband read to her ; and 
that the young ladies at Mr. Bernard’s played their duet 
more by rote than con amore this night. In all the 


opened the shutters, and looked out and commanded 
silence. ‘The moon had not risen, and there was no 
light but from the furnace-fires below, which sent up a 
red cloud into the sky; and there was nosound but 
the distant roar and rumble of the works. It wasa 


pauses they listened for shouting or the trampling of 
feet; and when they had done, their father himself 


the open window, talking little, but some trying to dis- 
tinguish the stars through the columns of smoke, and 
others wondering what would have happened by the 
same hour the next night, while the little ones kept as 

quiet as possible, in the hope that their papa and Mrs. 

Sydney would forget to send them to bed. 

“Father!” cried Frank,“ I saw a man leap the hedge 

—there,—in that corner.” All had heard the rustling 

among the shrubs. 

** Who is there ?” demanded Mr. Bernard. 

“ Shut your shutters, Sir, 1 advise you,” said Jones 

in a low voice. “They are near, and they should not 

see your lights as they turn the corner. [ran on first, 

and Paul is gone with the party to Mr. Wallace’s. I 

must make haste and join them again before I am 
missed. I only came to see that you were fast.” 

“ Will they proceed to violence to-night?” asked Mr. 
Bernard before he closed the window. 

“No fear, if you are decided and civil-spoken; but I 
won't answer for so much for to-morrow.” 

So saying, Jones ran off and climbed the hedge a- 
gain, that he might drop in at the rear of the party, the 
glare of whose torches began to appear at the turn of 
the road. 

“ Upstairs, all of you, and let nobody appear at the 
windows but my lads and myself,” said Mr. Bernard. 
‘ And do not be afraid. You heard that there is no 
fear of violence to night.” 

There was a tremendous knocking and ringing, at 
the door before all the family were up stairs. 

“ What do you want with me?” asked Mr. Bernard, 
throwing up a sash of the second story. 

“We want, in the first place, your promise to take 
to pieces the new machinery, which keeps so many peo- 
ple out of work, and never to use it again without the 
consent of all parties concerned.” 

“ A reasonable request, truly! I believe there is more 
to be said, to bring us into the same mind on that 
point, than can be got through in a short summer's 
night.” 

“ Answer us Yesor No,” cried the speaker. 

“ Tell him the conditions,” said the man next to him 
* Let him know what he has to expect either way.” 

“No: tell me of no conditions,” said Mr. Bernard : 
“I deny your right to impose any, and I will not hear 
them. As long as my partners and I are in business, 
we will keep the management of our own ooncerns. So 
say nothing of conditions.” 

“Answer us Yes or No, then,” repeated the first 
speaker. “ Will you pull down the machinery, or will 
you not?” ; 

“TI will not. So you have my answer. My reasons 
are at your service whenever you choose to ask for 
them in a proper time and manner.” 

The crowd murmured at the mention of reasons : 
bet a man who flitted about among them, urged them 
to bring forward their second demand. This man was 
Jones; and his object was to shorten the scene, and get 
the people to disperse. 

“Your reply is taken down, Sir 

“Where it will never be forgotten,” growled a deep 
voice. 

“ And we proceed to request that all the people in the 
works may attend the funeral of James Fry to-morrow, 
and not return to work till the next day, with the ex- 
ception of the smallest number necessary to keep the 
furnaces.” 

“ For what purpose !” 

“For the purpose of expressing their abhorrence of 
the means by which the boy came by his death.” 

“What could make you suppose my partner and I 
should grant your request ’” 

“Not any idea that you would like it, certainly. 
But what should hinder our taking leave, if you will not 
give it?” 

“ Hear my answer, and then spend to-morrow as you 
may choose. I refuse permission to any man to quit 
the work he has agreed to perform, with the exception 
of the four named by the boy’s mother to attend the 
funeral. All besides who quit their work to-morrow, 
quit it forever.” 

“Suppose we inake you quit your works ?” 
insolent voice. 

“Yon hare it in your power to do so by withdraw- 
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ing your labour; but the day when yonder furnaces 
are out of blast will be the day of your cuin. If you 
force us to choose between two evils, we had rather | 
close our concern, and go whence we came, than carry 
on the most prosperous business under the control of 
those who depend on our capital for subsistence.” 

Another murmur arose at the last sentence.—* We 
will soon see what becomes of your capital!” “ What 
is your capital to us, if you are so afraid of having any- 
body touch it but yourselves?” “ We will carry away 
our labour, and then much good may your capital do 
you!” 

“Just as much, and no more,” said Mr. Bernard, 
“than your labour can do without our capital. Re- 
member, it is not our wish that the two powers should 
be separated to the ruin of us all. If you throw up 


and that punctuality was particularly requested. 


Paul 
asked what this message meant, as nobody in that house 
was going to attend. 


‘The messenger was sorry for it. 
He had been ordered to give notice from house to house, 
and he believed almost every body meant to go. 

“Then, Jones,” said Paul, “ the sooner we are off to 
our work the better. Example may do something in such 
a case.” 

These two and a few others went to their work ear- 
lier than usual, for the sake of example. More kept 
close at home, and only came forth when the proces 
sion was out of sight, creeping quietly to their business, 
as if they were ashamed or atraid. But by far the great- 
er number followed the coflin to its burial-place in a 
churchyard among the hills, near the Ranter’s place of 
meeting. ‘These walked arin in arm, four abreast, keep- 


was done, and the poor wretch conveyed to her own 
house and locked in. 

It was a singular sight to see the gentlemen and 
/Paul, and a portion of the mob, labouring together at 
the fire, while the rest of the rioters were pushing their 
work of destruction, unresisted but by the sinall force 
of orderly work-people, which they soon put to flight. 
It was the aim of the leaders to show that they confined 
their vengeance to the machinery ; but when vengeance 
once begins, there is no telling where it will stop. The 
very sight of the fire was an encouragement to the evil- 
disposed, and many thefts were coinmitted and much 
violence done which had no connexion with machinery. 

Paul was among the most active of the defenders. 
Secing that as many hands as could assist were en- 





your work to-morrow, our concern is ruined. Lf you 
will have a little patience, and supply your share of our 
contract, we may all see better days. 
selves.” 

He shut down the window and closed the shutters. 
The crowd below, after uttering various strange noises, 
and vehemently cheering sentiments proposed by their 
leaders, dispersed, and by midnight the shrubbery look- 
ed as still in the moonlight as if no intruder’s step had 
been there. 

A nearly similar scene, with a corresponding con- 
clusion, had been exhibited at Mr. Wallace’s. As soon 
as the people were gone, that gentleman determined to 
lose no time in communicating with Armstrong, as it 
was now evident that protection would be necessary if 
the people chose to gratify their passions by attending 
the funeral and subsequent meeting. 

Mr. Wallace was little disposed for sleep, and thought 
a moonlight walk would refresh him, and remembered 
that he should be his own safest messenrer; so when 
all was silent, he set forth, telling his wife that he should 
be beck within two hours, when he hoped to inform 
her that Armstrong was gone to bespeak the necessary 
assistance. 

It was just eleven when he reached the steps below 
Armistrong’s gate. As he climbed the gate, the dog 
barked, growled, and made ready for a spring. 

“Tow now, Keeper!” cried the master from within 
and his guest without, at the seme moment. The dog 
knew Mr. Wallace’s voice, but was not sure cnovgh cf 
his man, muffled in a cloak as he was, to give over his 
alarm atonee. He leaped and frisked about, still growl- 
ing while the old men held forth a gleaming pistol in 
the moonlight from his lattice. “Stand off, or Dl! fire,” 
eried he. But when he heard, “ Do not be in a! 
to shoot your friend Wallace,” he was in greater alarm 
than before. He hastened to let in his enest, that he 
might hear what had happened. 

Mr. Wallace observed with some surprise th: 
not called the old man from his bed. Armstreng had 
been sitting, with his labourer’s dress on, beside the ta- 
ble, where lay his open Bible, his pistols, his spectacles, 
and the lamp. Before the visiter had time toask what 
kept his friend up so late, the housekeeper put her night- 
capped head into the reom. 

“No thieves, Peg,” said her master, and the head 
withdrew ; for Margarct did not sce that she had any 
business with what brought Mr. Wallace there at sojtill they had surrounded the building they meant 
strange an hour. Wer master was quite of her mind ;j/first to attack. ‘The labourcrs in it had but just 
for, when it was settled what he sas to do, he tapped |time to cseape by a beck way before the doors were 
at her door and only said, down and a hundred hands busy within knocking the 

“TI am going out, and if I sliculd not be back till}machinery to pieces, and gutting the place. This 
dinner to-morrow, don’t be frightened. done, they went to a sccond and third building, when 
take good care of you.” there arose a sudden ery of “fire!” ‘The leaders rushed 

And he then sct off to rouse the magistrates while Mr.| out and saw indeed a volume of smoke making its way 
Wallace proceeded homewerds, pausing now and thea 
to hear whether all wes quict below, and watching how|where the books were kept and wages paid. The least | 
the twinkling lights went out (so much later than usual)/ignorant among the rioters saw ata glance that this 
one by one in the cottage windows. 


ing a gloomy silence, and hk ht 


hand nor tothe leit. 
It had occurred to Mr. Bernard that the clergyman | 
10 was to perform the service might exert a very use. | 


woking neither to the ris 





Judge for your- 
, w! 
ful influence in favour of peace over those who were | 
brought together on such an occasion. He therefore 
sent aletter to him by a man and horse, communicating 
the present position of affairs. 

The clergyman was young and timid ; and being un- 
able to determine what he should do, he did the very 
worst thing ofall: he escaped in an opposite direction, 
leaving no account of where he might be found. He 
was waited for till the people, already in an irritable 
mood, became very impaticnt ; and when a party, who 
had gone to his house to hasten him, brought news of| 
lis absence, the indignation of the crowd was unbouud- 
ed. ‘They at once jumped to the conclusion that their 
employers had chosen to prevent the interment taking 
place, and to delay them thus for the sake of making | 
tools of them. ‘They forgot, in their rage, that their’ 
masters’ best policy was to get the cofiin of the poor 
lad under ground and cut of sight as soon as possible, 
and to conciliate rather then exasperate their people. 
Mrs. Wallace kept as constant a watch from her up- 
per windows this day, as sister Ann in Plue-beard. 
Many a cloud of dust did she faney she saw on the cis-| 
tant road; many a time did she tremble when any 
sound came over the brow of the distant hills. Al her 
hopes were fixed on the highway; all her fears upon 
the ‘The safety of the conce rn, | 
and perhaps of her husband, seemed to depend on whe.| 
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path to the churchyard. 


ther the civil or rebellious force should arrive first. 
1 , 


dee 


was not long dcubt{i 
The crowd came pouring over the opposite ridge, not | 
turry jin order to march as they went, but pell-mell, brand-| 
2 nlishing clubs and shouting as if every man of them was 
drunk. In front was a horrid figure. It was the mo-| 
ther of the lad who had been placed in his grave with-| 
out Christien burial. ‘The funeral festival scemee like ly | 
to be as little Christsan as the mannc 
iudge from the frantic screatis of 


gestures with which sl 
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of iaterment, to| 
his mother, and the | 
pointed to the works as the 
scene where the people must gratify their revenge. 
‘They made a sudden helt at the bottem of the hill, 
if at the of leader; and then, forming 
themselves rapidly into a compact body, they inarch- 
ed, almost in silence, but with extreme rapidity, 
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out of the doors and windows of one of the oFices 
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kind of destruction would cnsure the total ruin of the} 
|. . ° . - 
jaron work and of all belonging to it. With vehement 


-_—————-- jindignation they raised three groans for the incendiary, 

and hastened to put out the fire and save the books and 

CHAPTER VIII. papers. At the door they met the furious woman they 
lad mede one of cir leaders, brandishing a torch and 

UPROAR. gkerying in the act she had done. Her former com- 


panions looked full ef rage, and showk their fists at her 
as they passed. 

“Stop her! Lay her fast, or she will be the ruin of 
us all,” cried several voices. With some difficulty this 


Eanrry the next morning a messenger came to the 
Joneses’ door to let them know thatthe funeral proces- 
sion would form at the widow Fry’s, at cight o’clock, 
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jand began to barricade the windows. 


gaged at the fire, he bethought himself of a building 
where there was a great deal of valuable machinery 
which was likely to fall a sacrifice if undefepded. He 
ran thither and found all quict. He locked himself in 
He had not half 
done when the rioters arrived, and, finding the door 
fastened, applied to the window. ‘This was soon forced; 
but then Paul appeared with a huge iron bar, with 
which he threatened to break the skulls of all who 
came within reach. He stood at some height above 
them, so as to have greatly the advantage over 
them, and there was a moment’s pause. Some were for 
forcing the door, but they did not know how many iron 
bars might be ready there to fall on the heads of those 
who first entered. “Smoke them out!” was the ery 
at length, and half a dozen lighted torches were pre- 
sently thrown in. Paul stamped out as many as he 
could reach with either foot; but while he was trying 
to do this with one which had already caught some 
light wood beside it, three men took advantage of his 
attention being divided to leap up the window, wrench 
his bar from him, and fling itdown below. Paul lost 
not his presence of mind for ~ moment. He snatched 
up ablazing torch in each hand, and thrust them in the 
faces of his enemics, who, not much relishing this kind 
of salute, jumped down whence they came. “It is my 
jurn to smoke out,” cried he; but this was his last ac 

of defence. 


ib 
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The three men had been long enough on 
the window to perceive that Paul wes the entire garrison 
of the place; and while they kept up a show of attack 
at the window, the door was forced, and the building 
filled without resistance. When it was abcut half gut- 
ted, Paul thought he heard a welcome sound without 
above the crashing and crics within. It was the gal- 
loping of horse; and the sabres of soldiers were scon 
secn glittering in the red light from the fire. They 
rode up and surrounded the building, making Paul, 
who was still astride on the window, their first priso- 
ner. He smiled at this, knowing he should seen be 
sct free; but he was presently touched by the carnest- 
ness with which some of the guilty protested lis in- 
nocence and begged his dischare. When one of the 
inasters came up and had him released, he had a pain- 
ful duty to perform in pointing out which of the 
people who remained coped up in the place had been 
the most guilty. He was, however, sufficiently aware 
of its being a duty to do it without flinching; and he 
marked the men who had first broken the window, 
thrown the first torches and burst in the door. 

The work of destruction was now stopped; but 
the state of things was little less wretched than if it 
had continued. ‘The partners were scea in gloomy 
conerence with the commanding officer. The steady 
workmen, whose means of subsistence had been des- 
troyed before their faces, stood with folded arms gazing 
on the smoke which slowly rose from the ruins. 
There was a dull silence in the empty building where 
the prisoners were guarded by a ring of soldicrs, who 
sit like so many statues on their horses. At the houses 
of the partners there were sentinels at the gates and 
before the parlour windows, and the ladies w.thin 
started every time the horses pawed the gravel walk. 
‘The anxious house keeper, meantime, was trying to 
keep the frightened servants in order; for they had 
much to do in preparing refreshments for the soldiers. 
But, perhaps, the most wretched ef all were those who 
hid their grief within their humble homes. ‘The little 
children, who were forbidden by their mothers to stray 
beyond the rows of labourers’ cottages, came running 
in with tidings from time to time; and many times 
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did the anxious wile, or sister, or mother, lift her head The partners thought that no time could be fitter than - 
in the hope of hearing“ father is coming over the green,” |this for explaining to the assembled people the present) > 
or “John is safe, for here he is,” poet ; 
hear all about it, for Will is telling né¢ighbour so and which lay before them. 
eo ;” and as often Was the raised head drooped mn 

when the néws was “neighbour such-a-one is a priso- 

ner,” or “neighbour Brown is erying because her son} 
is going to jail,” or “Mary Dale is gone down to try jo addressed the crowd below :— ja 
and get sight of her husband, if the soldiers will . “It is partly for our own sakes, though chiefly for | 


tion, mounted to the window ofa neighbouring building, | ¢ 


her; for sic won't believe he set fire to any place.” 

Again and again the children resolved, “ I won't go 
in to mother any more till she has done crying,” and| 
again some fresh piece of bad news sent them in to 
make the tears flow afresh. 

It was found that the prisoners could not be removed | 
till next day; and when food, and drink, and straw to} doing so, and that it is through no act of ours that so ma-|t 
sleep on was supplied to them, it was melancholy ny industrious and sober labourers are turne d out of work 
to sce how the relations of the men wandered about | in one day. We make this explanation for your sakes; 


have often said, that we are accountable to no man}! 
for our manner of conducting our own affairs; but we}! 
wish you clearly to understand why we close our iron-| 





work, in order that you may sce that we cannot he Ip} as can be spared of the profit it brings. 


rticle, because very few attempted to manufacture it; 
ut now, when many more capitalists have set ap their 


or “now we shall!state of affairs as it regarded them, and the prospect }@™manufactorics of broad-cloth, and much more labour is 
Mr. Wallace, who, as longest |spent upon it, every decent man has his cloth coat for 
known to the people, had agreed to make this explana- | Sundays. In like manner, the more capital and labour 


an be saved to be employed in the iron trade, the 


and, while Mr. Bernard and his sons stood beside him,|cheaper and more common will iron be: and if it be 


n evil to us that it is already cheaper, we must find a 
emedy in making it more common, more extensively 


yours, that we now offer to explain to you the condition | used, so that the quantity we sell may make up for the 
and prospects of this concern. We still say, what we lowering of the price. It is plain, then, that all econo- 


ny of capital and labour is a good thing for everybody 
n the long run. How is this saving to be effected ? 
“Capital is made to grow by adding to it as much 
We all know, 
hat if a hundred pounds bring in five pounds’ interest 


at the year’s end, and if two of the five pounds only 
are spent, the capital of the next year will be a hundred 


‘ 
hoping to find means to speak to one or another.| because we hope that those among you who have been |and three pounds, and the interest five pounds, three 


Many 


© Ms e . ° . “ es . shill} se ¢ ° ; reel ‘very 7) Thi M 
an entreaty was addressed to the soldiers just} guilty of the intention, if not the deed of riot, willlearn shillings; and so on, increasing every year. ‘This is 


to be permitted to step up to the window between the the folly as well as the sin of such proceedings, and|the way capital grows by saving. Labour does not 


horses, and see whether John, or Will, or George wanted 
anything or had anything to say. 


| 


This could not of} 


. . . . . , 7, gaw tke 
that those who are innocent will train up their children| grow by saving im lik 


manner; bet methods of im- 


in such a knowledge of facts 2s will prevent their ever | proving and economizing it have been found, and more 


course be allowed; but it was long after dark before the! bringing destruction on themselves and others by such |#re Invented every year. Labour is saved by machine- 


last lingerer had shut herself into her cheerless liome|crrors as have ruined our concern. | 
to watch for the morning. 


ry, when a machine either does what man cannot do 
“When we came here to settle, an arrecment was |$0 well, or when it does in a shorter time, or at a less 


° . “os . . »mMece _ , 1. chic * - , —_ a. | 
That morning rose fair and bright as a June morn-| made, in act, ifnot in words, between the two classes who | ¢xpense, the work which man can do equally well in 


ing can be. Mr. Wallace opened the shutters of his| hoped to make profit out of these works. 


the night, arranging plans for their next proceedings, | capital. 


You offered |other respects. 
drawing-room, where, with Mr. Bernard, he had passed| your labour in return for a subsistence paid out of our machinery. 


This last was the case with our new 
It did not, like the furnaces and rollers, 


We spent the money we and our fathers had do what man could not do; but it did, in a quicker and 


and writing letters to their partners in London respect- earne d in buying the estate, building the furnac es, | cheape r manner, what man had hitherto done. It was 


ing the readiest mode of closing their concern; and to| making or improving roads, and paying the wages| 
their law officers, respecting the redress which they| which were your duc. 
should obtain for the injury done to their property. 

The crimson light of the dawn, the glittering of the| hoped that it would long be mainteined without diffi-| 
dew on the shrubs, and the cheruping of the waking | culty or misunderstanding. 

birds, were so beautiful a contrast to the lamp-light and | reasonably be made as_ to how long the labour should | 
silence within, that Mr. Wallace felt his spirits rise at}be furnished on the one side, and the capital on the | 
once. They were at once depressed, however, when| other, in the same proportions; for it was impossible 
he saw the glancing of weapons in the first rays of the| {for either party to tell what might happen to the otlier. 
sun, and observed that the furnaces were out, and that} It was possible that so great a demand for labour might 
all the scene, usually so busy, was still asif it had been|take place in some other manufacture as to justify your 
wasted by the plague. Manly as he was, and well as| asking us for higher wages, or leaving us if we did not 
he had sustained himself and every body about him till| think proper to give them. 
now, he could not bear these chanyes of fecling ; and | that the prices of our manufacture might fall so as to 
tears, of which he had no reason to be ashamed, roMed| justify us in lowering your wages, or in getting 
down his cheeks. 

“ You dread the sending off the prisoners,” 
partner. “So do I; time that your labour and our capital were to work 
the better.” jtogether: and it was well that there was not; for in 

They therefore went out and saw that their sentine!s| ime both the changes happened that I have described. 


aaj} 


Soth partics were satisfied} 
with an agreement by which both were gainers, and 








No promise was or could| 
I 





It was equally possible, 





a part 
lof our work done without your assistance. 
said his} ! 


* Nothing was said, therefore, about the length of 
and the sooner we can get it done 


were properly reireshed, and that every thing was pre-| First, the demand for labour increased so much that | 
pared for their departure as speedily as might be. No| you asked higher wages, which we cheerfully gave, be-| 
one who walked about the place that morning could) cause the prosperous state of trade pointed them out as| 
think for a moment that any further violence was to| your due. After a while, the opposite change took place. 
be apprehended. ‘The most restless spirits were well} Demand declined, prices fell, and we could not afford to 
guarded ; and of those who were at large, all the injurers| give you such high wages, and you agrecd to take less, 
and the injured, seemed equally subdued by sorrow jand again less,as trade grew worse. So far both parties 
and fear. were of one mind. Both felt the change of times, and 
Just as the great clock of the works struck eight, a were sorry on account ofall; but neither supposed that 
wagon drew up to the door of the building where the | the other could have helped the misfortune. The point 
prisoners were confined. In a few minutes the whole|on which they split—unhappily for both—was the in- 
population was on the stop. ‘The soldiers kept a space troduction ef new machinery.” 
clear, and obliged the people to form a half-circle, with-| Here there was a murmur and a bustle among the 
in which stood the partners and the commanding officer 5) people below, which sceimed to betoxen that they were 
and here the relations of each prisoner were allowed to) unwilling to hear. Some, however, were curious to 
come as he was brought out. The parting was soj know what Mr. Wallace would say, and cried “Silence !” 
heart-breaking a scene that it was found necessary to} Hush!” with so much effect, that the speaker was 
shorten it; and for the sake of the sufferers themselves,|soon able to proceed. 
it was ordered that they should only take one farewell] 


“As no profit can be made, no production raised 
embrace. 


Some took a shorter leave still; for there; from the ground, or manufactured in the furnace or the 
were wives and sisters—though not one mother—who} loom, or conveyed over land and sea, without the union 
would not own a relation in disgrace, and hid them-jof capital and labour, it is clear that all attempts to divide 
selyes when ecntreated by the prisoners to come and 
say “ Farewell.” 'The entreaty was not in one instance 
repeated. A look of gloomy displeasure was all the fur- 
ther notice taken by the culprit as he mounted to his 
seat in the wagon. 

At length, the last prisoner was brought out; the sol- 
diers formed themselves round the wagon, and it drove 
off, amidst a chorus of lamentations from the crowd. Al- 
most every face was turned to watch it till it was out of 
sight; but some few stole into the place which had 
lately been a prison, and sank down in the straw to 
hide their shatne and their tears. 
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the two are foolish and useless. As all profit is in pro- 
portion to the increase of labour and capital, as all the 
coinforts every man enjoys become more common and 
cheap in proportion as these two grow in amount, it is 
clear, that it must be for the advantage of everybody 
that labour and capital should be saved to the utmost, 
that they may grow as fast as possible. ‘The more 
capital and labour, for instance, there is spent upon 
procuring and preparing mahogany, the more cheap 
will be mahogany tables and chairs, and the more 
common in the cottages of the working classes. In 





a saving of labour; and as all saving of labour is a good 
thing 


=? 


our machinery was a good thing. 
“You wish to interrupt me, 1 see. You wish to 
say that though it is a good thing for us capitalists, it is 
not for you labourers. 


Hear me while I show you 
the truth. 


Ii we could have brought back the state of 
the world to what it was four years ago; if we could 
have made the foreign iron-works melt into air, and 
some nearer home sink into‘ the ground; if we could 
have made the demand what it once was, and have 
raised the prices to the highest ever known, you would 
not have cared whether we put up machinery or not ; 
because there would have been employment enough for 
every body notwithstanding. You care for it now because 
it throws some people out ef werk; but you should re- 
member, that it has also kept many busy who must be 
idle, now that it is destroyed. We should beas glad as 
you if there was work enough for all the men and all 
the machinery together that our concern could contain ; 
but when changes, which we could not prevent or re- 


|pair, brought be‘ore us the question whether we should 


employ two-thirds of our people with machinery, cr 
none without, we saw it to be for the interest of all 
to sct up our new labourers in the midst of the grumb- 
lings of the old. We tell yen plainly that we could not 
have employed any of you for the last six months, but 
for the seving caused by the new machinery; and that, 
now it is gone, we can employ none of you any longer. 

“ You may say thatthe county will repair our losses, 
jand that we may soon build up what is destroyed, and 
yo on as before. It is true that the damages must be 
paid ont of the public fund; but it is not so true that 
a remedy will thus be found for the distress which vio- 
lence has brought upon yeu. ‘The state of trade being 
what it is, and confidence being so completely destroy- 
ed between the two parties to the original contract, 
there is little encouragement to enter on a new one. 
My partner end his family will depart immediately. I 
shall remain with a very few men under me to assist 
in disposing of our stock, and to wind up the concern ; 
and then this place, lately so busy, and so fruitful of 
the necessaries and comforts of life to so many hundred 
persons, will present a melancholy picture of desertion 
and ruin. If, in after years, any of your descendants, 
enriched by the labours of generations, should come 
hither and provide the means of enriching others, may 
they meet with more sucecss than we have done! 
May they have to do with men informed respecting 
the rights and interests of society, as happy in their 
prosperity as you once were, and more patient and 
reasonable in adversity. 

“If these should ever inquire respecting the trans. 
action of this day, it will strike them that the revenge 











jo same way, broad-cloth was oncec a very expensive!which you have snatched—for I am told you call it 











revenge—is as foolish as it is wicked. 


least—though their sufferings are not small—and 


yourselves the most. Your occupation is gone; the 
public resources, to which many here have contributed, 
must be wasted in repairing the damage intended for 
us; and, worst of all, disgrace and the penalties of the 
law await many with whom you are closely connected. 
Having enjoyed from their birth the security and vari- 
ous benefits of the social state, they have thought fit 
to forfeit their privileges by a breach of the laws; and 
they must take the consequences. How many of the 
guilty are now mourning that those consequences can- 
not be confined to themselves! How many—but I will 
not pursue this subject farther, for I see you cannot 
bear it. I only entreat those of you who hold your 
children by the hand, and see them wondering at the 
mournful solemnities of this day, to impress upon them 
that the laws must be obeyed, and to assure them from 
your own experience, that, however sad undeserved 
poverty may be, it is easily endurable in comparison 
with the thought which will haunt some of you to your 
dying day—‘my own hands have brought this misery upon 
myself, and upon those who look up to me for bread.’ 

“I have only to add that which it may be a satisfac- 
tion to some of you to know, that we freely forgive to 
such the injury they have meditated against us. We 
are indeed too deeply concerned for your misfortune to 
have much thought to bestow upon our own. Fare- 
well.” 

The people slowly and silently dispersed, and few 
showed their faces abroad again that day. 





CHAPTER IX. 


ALL QUIET AGAIN. 


Pavt was one of the very few whom his employer 
selected to remain with him till the stock should be 
sold off and the concern closed. ‘The Jones family had 
been one of the first to depart of the many who were 
gone to seek employment and a home. ‘They settled 
an the place where their sons were apprenticed to dif- 
ferent trades, and where they had a good name for 
honesty, industry, and prudence. ‘The fund which they 
had saved in better days was sufficient to maintain 
them for some time, if, as was not likely, people so 
respectable should find it difficult to obtain employ- 
ment. ‘They left Paul in possession of their cottage, as 
he was unwilling to shift his work-bench, or leave off 
cutting corks till the last moment. 

As he was thus employed late one evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace came tohim. Mr. Wallace had heard 
from a friend of his engaged in a neighbouring iron- 
work, who wished to know whether an able over-looker 
could be recommended to him from among those who 
would be thrown out by the closing concern. Mr. Wal- 
lace was glad of this opportunity of securing a good 
situation for Paul, to whom he felt himself greatly in- 
debted for his conduct during the riots, and whom he 
knew to be competent to the duties of such an office. 
Paul was duly obliged by this offer, but requested time 


to consider of it, as he had already the choive of two 


modes. of investing his little capital,—one in a shop in 
London, and another in a Birmingham concern. 


Mr. Wallace was surprised at the good fortune 
which placed before one man, in days like these, three 


employments to choose out of. Paul answered, with a 
stern smile, that he owed it to his reputation of being a 


miser; misers having two good qualifications for part- 
nership,—the possession of money, and a close attach- 


ment to the main chance. 


“I wish I could see any aim in this desperate pur- 


suit of money,” said Mr. Wallace gravely. 


Paul answered by going into the inner room and 


bringing out the picture which hung there. 
“Can you guess who that is?” said he. 


“It has occurred to me that it might be yourself: 


but I ean trace little or no likeness now.” 


“No wonder,” said Paul, looking at his blackened 





Of all the par- 
ties concerned in this outrage, your masters suffer the 





hands and sordid dress. “It is not myself, however, 
but a brother,—an only, elder brother, who died when 
I was twenty, and he twenty one, just entering on the 
enjoyment of his property.” 

“ And did that property come to you?” asked Mrs, 
Wallace in surprise. 

“ Every acre of it, with the mansion you see there. 
[ lost it all by gaming and other pleasures—pleasures 
indeed !—and in ten years was sitting in rags, without 
a crust in my wallet, as beggars usually have, on 
yonder hill where I traced the map of my future for- 
tuncs. I have an aim, sir. It is to get back that es- 
tate; to plant an oak for every one that has been felled ; 
and to breed a buck for every one that has been 
slain since the gates were shut upon me fora graceless 
profligate.” 

“Do you think you should be able to enjoy your 
property if you got it back again ?” asked Mr. Wallace. 
“ Or, perhaps, there is some family connexion to whom 
you wish to restore it by will?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” replied Paul. “I 
have not a relation in the world; and I see as clearly 
as youcan do, that I shall be by that time too confirmed 
in my love of money to enjoy the pleasures of a fine 
estate. I shall screw my tenants, and grudge my veni- 
son, and sell all the furniture of the house but that of 
two rooms.” 

“Then do propose to yourself some more rational 
object,” said Mrs. Wallace, kindly. “Let those have 
your estate who can enjoy it, and leave off accumulat- 
ing money before it is too late. As soon as you have 
enough to buy and furnish a cottage, and afford a small 
income, give up business, and occupy yourself with 
books, and politics, and works of benevolence, and 
country sports and employments; with anything that 
may take off your attention from the bad pursuit which 
is ruining your health, and your mind, and your repu- 
tation.” 

“If you do not,” said Mr. Wallace, “I shall wish, as 
the best thing that could happen to you, that you may 
loose all your gains.” 

Paul raised his clenched fist, and ground his teeth at 
the mention of such a possibility. Mrs. Wallace 
turned pale at such a symptom of passion; but she 
thought it right to add,— 

“You have twice had warning of the flecting nature 
of riches. You have lost your own fortune, and seen 
the prosperity of this place overthrown. If you still 
make wealth your god, I hope you prepare yourself to 
find it vanish when you need it most. I hope you pic- 
ture to yourself what it will be to die destitute of that 
for which alone you have lived.” 

“ Yet this,” added her husband, “ is a better lot than 
to live and die miserable in the possession of that for 
which alone he has lived. ‘Take your choice, Paul; 
for the one lot or the other will be yours unless you 
make a grand effort now.” 

Paul was not inclined to dispute this; but he was 
not, therefore, the more disposed to make the effort. 
He was pronounced by everybody a man of strong 
character. Whatever pride he had in himself was in 
his strength of character. Yet he was weak,—weak 
as an idiot,—in the most important point of all. 

He was once secn to smile compassionately on the 
perseverance of a-little child who laboured through a 
whole sultry day in digging a little pond in his garden. 
By the time it was finished, and before it could be 
filled, it was bed-time, and a rainy night rendered it 
useless. 

When Paul despised the labour of this child, he little 
thought how his own life would resemble that sultry 
day. He, too, spent his sunshiny hours in laborious 
preparation; and fell into his long sleep to find on wa- 
king that his toil had been in vain. 


When the Wallaces at length took their final leave 
of the place, they alighted at Armstrong’s, on their way 
to say farewell. The old man was, as usual, in his 
garden. : 

“ Are you the Jast, the very last?” said he. 

“ Except two or three workmen and servants who 
stay to pack a few things and lock up our house.” 

“I hope then they will take down yonder clock, 
which sounds to me like a funeral bell.” 





“Can you hear it so far as this /” 

“O yes. Hark! It is beginning to strike noon. I 
flocking from their cottages in the morning, or when 
they came pouring out as it told their dinner hour. 
But now it only puts one in mind of days that are 
gone, and I shall be glad when it is down.” 

“Youdo then see something to regret in the days 
you speak of?” said Mr. Wallace. “This is more 
than I expected from you.” 

“ I might not say so, perhaps,” returned the old man, 
“if yonder valley could be made what it once was. 
But ‘that can never be; and there is no comparison be- 
tween a settlement where art and industry thrive, and 
a greater number of human beings share its prosperity 
every year, and a scene like that, where there is every- 
thing to put one in mind of man but man himself.” 
“And where,” said Mr. Wallace, “ we are chiefly re- 
minded of the ignorance and folly to which the change 
is owing. I should wish, for your sake, that we could 
raze all those buildings, and make the ground a smooth 
turf'as it was before, if I did not hope that the works 
might be reopened,—though not by us,—in happier 
days.” 

“I should be more glad to see such a day than I 
was to witness that which brought you here,” said the 
oldman. “ But my sands are nearly run; and, even 
ifnobody shakes the glass, I can scarcely hope that 
any thing will bring you back within my hour. But 
come,” he added, swallowing his emotion. “ where's 
your lady ?” 

“ Gone to speak to Mrs. Margaret. Will you gather 
her a bunch of your flowers before we go?” 

“ Aye, and a choice one; for she is a choice flower 
herself,” said the old man. “ From the hour that I saw 
her walking over the heath in the wintry wind in her 
cloak and thick shoes to show a poor neighbour how to 
manage a new-dropt calf, T pronounced you, sir, a hap- 
py man. Whatever fortune betides you, you will find 
a companion and helper in her.” 

Mrs. Wallace appeared in time to put a stop to far- 

ther praise of herself. She had left Mrs. Margaret en- 
gaged in admiration of a painting by the lady’s own 
hands, which she wished to leave as a remembrance 
and which thenceforth ornamented the chimney-piece 
of the cottage, and occasioned more discourse than 
any other possession they had ever had. 
Armstrong handed the lady gently down to the chaise. 
When it was out of sight, he was a long time tethering 
the gate; and the housekeeper observed that he drew 
his hand across his eyes as he turned into his orchard 
plot. 


Summary of Principles illustrated in this Volume. 


Carrra is something produced with a view to em- 
ployment in farther production. 

Labour is the origin, and 

Saving is the support, of Capital. 

Capital consists of 

1, Implements of Labour. 

2. Material, simple or compound, on which labour 
is employed. 

3. Subsistence of labourers. 

Of these three parts, the first constitutes fixed Capi- 
tal: the second and third, Reproducible Capital. 

Since Capital is derived from Labour, whatever 
economizes Labour assists the growth of Capital. 

Machinery economizes Labour, and therefore assists 
the Growth of Capital. 

The growth of Capital increases the demand for 
Labour. 

Machinery, by assisting the growth of Capital, there- 
fore increases t!x: demand for Labour. 

In other words, Productive Industry is proportioned 
to Capital, velether that Capital be fixed or reproducible. 

The interest of the two classes of producers, Labour- 
ers and Capitalists, are therefore the same ; the prosperity 
of both depending on the accumulation of Carrrat. 





used to like its stroke when it brought the work-people | 
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jthe best wealth of its master. Aseach villager had a 
‘right of common, every housekeeper possessed a cow ; 
jand often in my evening walk I met eight or nine of 
|these miserable cattle coming home to be milked. Lit- 
John ‘Todd, the blacksmith’s son, used to drive in 
several in company with his father’s. He took charge 
jof Miss Black’s, the milliner, of Wickstead’s, the pub- 
\lican, and of Harper’s the grocer. With all these cows, 
ithere was milk, butter, and 
| che ese, in the place ; for no more milk was yielded than 
| w as wanted for cach family. There were tribes of 
}children in most ofthe cottages ; and the grocer had his 
|shop-boy, the publican his stable-boy, and the milliner 
|her apprentice, to feed; so that there was a demand for 
as much milk as the poor animals could supply. A 
donkey or two, and a few pigs and geese, were ulso to 
be seen on the common, grazing or drinking from the 
pools, or dabbling in them. ‘There was a pretty pond 
of clear water near the pathway which led across the 
common; and it was overhung on one side by a clump 
of beeches which formed a pleasant shade in summer, 
Tnere is not a village in England that | love so well| and were a relief to the eye in winter when the ground| 
as Brooke: but I was born and have always lived there,| was covered with snow. Behind this clump the com 
and this is probably the reason why I see beauty in it;)imon was no longer level, but swelled into heathy hil- 
for strangers do not appear struck with it. ‘locks, bright with gorse and broom, and the variety of 
There is one long, straggling street where the black- | plants which usualiy flourish in company with them. 
smith, the publican, the grocer, and the haberdasher|'The view of the church and parsonage from the high- 
live; their houses being separated, some by garde ns, lest of these hills was particularly pretty when the sct- 
others by cowsheds or pigsties. My father’s house | \ting sun shone full on their windows and on the bench 
stands a litfle w. .y out of the village, just a quarter of] jin the churchyard, where the old men used to go to en- 
a mile from the “ Withers’ Arms,” the only public-house | joy its last beams. I have saton that hill for many an 
in the place. Our dwelling stands so far bac :k from the|hour, watching the children at their sports about the 
road, and is just so much planted with trees and shrubs, | pond, or-tending the cows; and have remained there 
as to be free from noise and dust; while it is not so} with my father till no sound was heard but the dying 
retired as to appear ashamed of keeping company with! 
the houses in the neighbourhood. ‘The children play- 
ing in the road may sec the ladies at work in the bow-|My father agrees with me that Brooke is one of the 
window by peeping through the bars of the white gate ;| prettiest villages in England. 
and if any little boy should venture in to pick up his}. The character of the place and of the people is, how- 
ball or recover his kite, he may chance to meet the|ever, very much changed within my remembrance ;— 
master looking after his fruit-trecs, or to catch a glimpse} whether for the better or the worse, the reader will judge 
of the mistress cutting her roses. for himself when I have described the changes to which 
Our house is, however, only the second best in the|I refer. A few years ago, as I have said, the cottages 
place, without reckoning Sir He ary Withers’s fine old|on the common wore a comfortless appearance. ‘The 
castle, which besides being five miles off, is too grand| families they contained, some large, some small, were, 
to be brought into comparison with any neighbouring-| however, supported in independence, and few complaints 
estate. Brooke Farm is a far larger and handsomer|we.e heard, though the children went barefoot and 
place than ours. ‘The house, a solid old English man-|half-naked, and had never thought of sueh a thing as 
sion with many modern additions, which have been learning to read. Blacksmiths are always sure of a 
made asits owner, Mr. Malton, grew rich, is approached | living ; and Mr. Todd was thenncither better nor worse 
from the village by an avenue of fine chesnuts; but|off than at present. The same may be said of Wick- 
there are sundry other approaches which are much|stead the publican. The grocer has got on in the world 
preferred by those who, like myself, frequent the fields|considerably; and Miss Black’s window displays a 
and lanes of Brooke Farm. ‘There is a green lane|much grander assortment of caps and ribbons than in 
where wild anemones grow in profusion, and at the| former days. Butas she has grown rich, some of her 
end of which, close by the back of the mansion, stand| neighbours have grown poor; and parish relief’ is 
some tall clms, the habitation of a socicty of rooks.| sought by several families who would have little thought 
When I goto visit Mrs. Malton, I generally choose} of such a mode of subsistence ten years ago. 
this road, and pay my respects to the rookery before| 1 well remember the day when my father announced 
doing the same to the lady —Mr. Malton is by far the|}to us a picce of news which nearly concerned the in- 
largest land-owner within a circuit of many miles, and|terests of our village. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BROOKE AND ITS POLITICIANS. 





hum from a distance, and nothing was to be seen of the 
village but the sparks from the blacksmith’s forge— 





As we were sitting round the 





see it all divided into patches, with ugly hedges and 
ditches between. I shall never have any pleasure in 
walking there again.” 

“ And we must give up playinghide and seek among 
the hillocks,” said one of the boy s. 

“ And there will be no plaee for me to fly my kite,” 


exclaimed Frederick ; “ and Arthur must not swim his 


boat in the pond, I suppose.” 

“ What are the poor people to do with their cows 
added my mother. 

“You too, my dear!” exclaimed my father, smiling. 
“T was going to tell the children that they must not 
set anexample of discontent to their poor neighbours : 
and now, I am afraid I must begin my lecture with 
you.” 

“ You will not need,” replicd my mother. “I am 
well convinced that it is right that waste lands should 
be enclosed : but the first thought which occurred to me 
was the immediate distress which such a change would 
cause among the cottagers.” 

“I am sorry for them,” said my father, “ because 
they will be full of alarm, and may, by mismanagement, 
make that an evil which ought to be none. If they 
choose, they may be the better for this change. Whe- 
ther they will choose it is the question.” 

“ That they will be the better in the end, I have no 
doubt,” replied my mother. “ But how are they to do 
without pasture for their cows in the mean time?” 

“ An allotment of land will be given to each,” re- 
plied my father, “ which may be made much more valu- 
able than the right of common, of which people think 
so much.” 

“ But, mamma,” said I, “ you spoke of the common 
as waste land, just as if it was of no use to any body. 
Surely, if it feeds cows for the whole village, and geese 
besides, it is quite useful enough ?” 

“ Not if it cam be made more useful by cultivation, 
Lucy,” said my father. “ It is now but poor pasture for 
a score of cows and a few geese. If it can be made to 
produce abundant food for double the number ef cattle, 
and some hundreds of human beings besides, we may 
well call its present condition waste, in comparison 
with that which will be.” 

“ But it will be very expensive work to bring it to 
this state,” argued I. “How much it will cost to make 
the fences and prepare the ground before any thing will 
grow in it!” 

“ That is the affair of those who are going to lay out 
their capital upon it,” replied he. “ You may trust them 
for having made their calculations that they will be re- 
paid in time. If you should see that day, if you live to 
admire fine fields of corn and valuable plantations flou- 
rishing where nothing grows now but heath and broom, 
you will wonder that you could ever lament the change 
because it has cost you the loss of a pretty walk.” 

I was ready to allow that my regret was selfish. 

“ As for you, children,” added my father, turning to 
the little boys, “it is natural that you should ask about 
your kite and your boat. 1 can tell you for your com- 
fort that the pond is not to be touched, and that there 
will be plenty of room for some years to come for ail 
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had 
street in the 
but that 
» turned his horse’s 


has added to his property, year by year, till it has be-|table after dinner, “ mother remarked that she 
come as extensive as he can manage himself. Up to} s« en Sir Henry Wit 
this point he believed himself justified in enlarging his| morning, and 
farm, but not beyond ; for he knows well that the per-|just as he had reached the gate, he 
sonal superintendence of the proprietor is necessary to|hcad another way. 
the due improvement of an estate of any kind, and es-| “He came to speak to me on business,” said my fa- 
pecially of a farm. ther, “and seeing me a little way further on the road, 
At the west end of the village street stands the church,| he chose to overtake me instead of turning in here. He 
upon arising ground planted with evergreens, while | left his respects for you, and was sorry he had no time 
the modest parsonage retires behind it, with its little | afterwards to call.” 
court in front, and its bloaminy pear-tree trained} My mother was sorry too, for she wanted to give 
against the walls. Beyond, are ‘. fine range of fields) him some instructions about rearing a foreign plant 
and some flourishing young pl .ntations; but in my | which he thought was drooping. 
early days they were not to be seen. ‘There was, in- “He will be 
stead, a wide common, skirted in some parts with very | father. 
poor cottages. No trees, no gardens were seen around 
them. I remember how bleak and bare the situation 
of those dwellings used to appear. A pool of muddy 
water was before the doors of some, and a dunghill was 
heaped up against the wall of others. Each had a cow- 
shed, such as it was, with its ragged thatch and its sides 
full of holes, through which the wind whistled. Each 
cottager possessed a cow which grazed on the common, hely to be obtained for inclosing Brooke Common.” 
and which, though lean from being only half-fed, oust 
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hers ride down the 


thought he was going to call; 


” 


here again in a day or two,” said my 
“If the news he brought has got wind, as | 


well received as usual in the village.” 


explanation. He went on, 





believe it has through his groom, he will scarcely be so 
A piece of news being a rare and welcome thing 
among the inhabitants of Brooke, whether high or low, 


the whole family party locked eagerly to my father for 


“Sir Henry tells me that an Act of Parliament is 


your sports. ‘The whole common will not be enelosed 
lat once, and the level ground willbe taken in first. So 
you may play at hide and seck among the hillocks till 
you grow too old for the game.” 

As we went for our evening walk, we could perceive 
that there was an unusual stir in tl ‘Two or 
lthree old men, who were alwa Lys to be scen about sun- 
set sitting on the bench under the elm in front of. the 
public-house, were smoking their pipes very quietly ; 
but more tlian the usual number of gossips were stand- 
ing round them, and the politicians who took the lead 
in the discussion of the news were holding forth with 
more than common energy of speech and action——On 
one side of the tree two men appeared engaged in an ar- 
gument less vehement, and to which there were no lis. 
teners. One was Sergeant Rayne, who, having spent 
many years in forcign | parts and lost an arm there, had 
come back, covered with glory, to spend his remaining 
days in his native village, where he was looked up toas 
a kind of oracle on account of his superior knowledge 
of the world. His companion was the grocer, who 
conceived himselfto be little less of a man of the world 
than Sergeant Rayne, since he had paid three visits to 


1¢ village. 





‘QO, our pretty common!” cricd I. “So we shall| London, and many more to the market town of M——. 








I directed my father’s attention to this pair of speak- 
ers, exclaiming. 

“ How I should like to know what they are saying! 
They look as earnest as their neighbours, though they 
are less noisy.” 

“It is easy to see,” replied my father, “that there 
is speechifying going on on one side of the elim, and 
argument on the other. I am glad of it, if, as I sup- 
pose, they are discussing the enclosure-bill; for I was 
afraid they were all of one mind,—all opposed to it.” 

As we passed Miss Black’s, we saw her talking at the 
door with Mr. Gregson, the smart young haberdaslicr, 
who was the lady’s man of the village. As it was a 
rare thing for her to condescend to gossip with her 
neighbours, except at the tea-table, we concluded that 
she too had heard the news, and that concern for the 
interests of her cow had overcome her usual dignity. 

We were always sure of hearing the substance and 
result of every argument which took place within the 
parish of Brooke, in the space of twenty-four hours at 
farthest, from a reporter as faithful as he was minute 

Carey the barber, who shaved and dressed my father 
every morning, would as soon have thought of appear- 
ing unprovided with razor and soap as with a report of 
what passed under the elm the evening before. All! 
that he heard there was told, whether my father lis- 
tened or not. If leit to talk without interruption, he 
was satisfied with the mere pleasure of talking. If 
encouraged by observation and reply, he was doubly 
pleased. He considered that it was his office to speak 
and my father’s to hear, and was resolved that the duty 
should be thoroughly per%ormed on his part at least. 
Happy would it be for socicty if every office were 
filled with equal zeal and industry ! 

“I hope, sir,” said he, the morning after the occur- 
rences I have related,—* I hope, sir, you enjoyed your 
walk last evening. Charming evening, sir! I saw 
you pass as I was with my neighbours at the Arms. 
Charming evening indeed !” 

“Very pleasant: and I suppose your neighbours 
found it so,as they did not disperse till late. We 
were home later than usual, and yet you were all as 
busy talking when we returned as at sunsct.” 

“ Truc, sir; very true: though I am ashamed to 
say I did not see you pass the second time. Yet not 
ashamed either, for I believe it was quite dark. We 
had a very animated discussion, sir. We were occu- 
pied with a subject of very unusual interest, sir ; 
though I assure you it did not prevent my observing 
to Wickstead that I supposed you had gone round by 
the lanes, as nobody had seen you return. But, as I 
was saying, sir, if we had remained under the elm till 
this time, it would not have been surprising.” 

Iie paused to observe whether he had raised my 
father’s curiosity. He was satisfied by the reply : 

“Indeed! I do not remember that even when the 
French invasion was expected, any discussion lasted 
all night. It must be something of high importance 
indeed.” 

“It is, sir, as you say, something of the utmost im- 
portance,—as much as the event you speak of. It is, 
in fact, an invasion that we apprehend, sir: an invasion 
of our privileges, of our rights, which are perhaps as 
valuable to us as our country itself.’ 

“What can have happencd ?” said my father. 
alarm me, Carey.” 

“TI am happy to hear it, sir. The best service 
which I can render to myself and my friends is to 
alarm those who have the power to defend our rights. 
It was agrecd last night that as it would be proper 
to rouse Jowler if your house was attacked, it was now 
our part to awaken you, sir, to guard our properties. 
I hope no offence, sir, in comparing you to Jowler; 
but you perceive what we mean; or rather what Tom 
Webster means, for it was he that said it, being, as it 
were, the speaker of the assembly. But I assure you, 
sir, when your constant anxiety for our welfare was 
mentioned, we all said ‘ Amen!’ so that you preceive 
no disrespect was meant by the comparison of Jowler.” 

“But let me hear what it is that you apprehend,” 
said my father. “What is this terrible news?” 

“It is said, sir, that an Act of Parliament is to be 
ebtained for-inclosing Brooke common.” 

“So Ihave heard,” replied my father, quietly. 

“ Then I conclude it is true,” continued Carey,“ and 
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“You 


the only obstacle to our proceeding immediately: to ac- | 
tion is removed. Our meeting will no doubt be held 
without delay.” 

“ What meeting ?” 

“J will tell you, sir, briefly what passed last night. 
As soon as I arrived at the Arms, | heard from Wick- 
stead that Sir Henry Wither’s groom had called in the 
morning and announced the news of which we are 
speaking ;—that the common is to be enclosed, and 
that we are to be deprived in consequence of the right 
of grazing our cows there.” 

“Without any exchange?” inquired my father. 
“ Without any advantage being afforded instead of it?” 

“The groom mentioned none, sir. Sergeant Rayne 
said,that in these cases a piece of land was given to 
each person instead of the right of common; but we 
do not know whether it is true. And if it is, what 
then? What am I, for instance, to do with a bit of 
land? Only conceive, sir !—Well: we were all of one 
mind at once, with the exception of Sergeant Rayne, 
who, between ourselves, has the most extraordinary 
notions on some subjects. We at once determined to 
make a stand against oppression: but we should not 
have known the best method of doing so if it had not 
been for ‘Tom Webster.” 

“Who is he?” asked my father. “I did not know 
we had a person of that name in the village.” 

“No wonder, sir, for he has only just arrived—two 
days ago, I think. He is a cousin of Harper’s,—a 
very fine young man, but out of health. He lives at 
M ,and is come on a visit for the sake of the 
country air and quiet. A very fine young man he is, 
sir, and has seen a great deal of the world. If he stays 
long enough, I sheuld hope he may infuse much spirit 
into our mectings, and impart a degree of polish to our 
society.” 

“ And what is his advice on the present occasion ?” 

“That a public meeting should be held, sir, at the 
Withers’ Arms, and thata petition should be presented 
to the legislature against the threatencd measure. He 
offered (having been engaged at a public meeting at 
M————-) to prepare and move the resolutions, and pro- 
posed that Sergeant Rayne should be invited to take the 
chair, in case you, sir, as we feared, should decline 
doing us the honour of presiding.” 

“] disapprove of the object of such a meeting, and 
could not therefore preside,” said my father. 

“We feared so, sir; as the groom said he believed 
you and his master were both of one mind, —both op- 
posed to our opinions.” 

“ And what says Sergeant Rayne ?” 

“He too is of the objective school, sir.’ 

“Indeed! And were his objections listened to?” 

“We thought it better to defer the consideration of 
them till the day of meeting. Every one, as Tom 
Webster says, will then have fair play, be he friend or 
be he enemy. So we proceeded with our arrangements 
till the sergeant made a very sensible remark, which 
put an end to our measures for the time. He observed 
that we were by no means certain of the fact regarding 
the common, which was indeed the case. But now, 
sir, we can proceed on your authority.” 

“Remember,” said my father, “that I know no 
more than that the act is likely to be obtained, and ...” 

“ True, sir; very true: but we must bestir ourselves 
now or never.” 

“ Observe also, Carcy, that the reason why I do not 
countenance your meeting is, that I believe it to be for 
the interest of Brooke and of every person in it that 
Brooke common should be cultivated.” 

“ Indeed, sir! Well, as ‘om Webster says, there is 
no end to varieties of opinion in this strange world ; 
and where there is a difference, discussion is a very 
good thing.” 

“T am quite of Tom Webster’s opinion there, 
Carey; and therefore I shall always be ready to ex- 
plain the grounds of my opinion to any one who cares 
to know them; and I am equally ready to hear any 
defence of the other side of the question.” 

“Why, then, if I may ask, sir, do you refuse to at- 
tend our meeting ?” 

“ Because I understood that the object of the meet- 
ing is not to discuss the question of enclosing waste 
lands, but to petition parliament against the mea- 
sure in our own case.” 





“Exactly so. Tom Webster said nothing about a 
public meeting for the sake of a mere argument.” 
“Probably not. Besides, our evening conversa- 
tions would answer tke purpose as well, every man in 
Brooke being present, I believe. Only I suppose you 
are all on one side of the question.” 

“ With the exception of the sergeant, sir; and he is 
so quiet that little could be made out of his opposition.” 

“His quietness speaks in favour of his opinions to 
my mind,” observed my father; “for he is not too in- 
dolent or too timid to say what he thinks. He is not 
afraid of standing alone, is he ?” 

“Q dear, no, sir! Far from it. Te was a brave 
soldier, and does not know what cowardice is, one way 
or another. Ihope we all approve frankness and fair 
play ; and therefore sir, if I have your leave, I will de- 
clare to him for his encouragement that you are on his 
side, and will represent to him, as faithfully as I can, 
the views which you have done me the honour to ex- 
plain.” 

“ I was not aware,” said my father, laughing, “ that 
I had put you in possession of my views. They are 
no secret, however, and every one may know them 
who wishes it.” 

With a compliment to my father’s condescension, the 
barber withdrew. 


CHAPTER II. 
GEORGE GRAY’S WAY OF LIVING. 


We happened about this time to want an errand boy, 
and looked round among the cottagers’ families to see 
who were the poorest or the most burdened with young 
children, that we might offer the place where it would 
be most acceptable. My brothers and I were willing 
to teach reading and writing to the lad that should be 
chosen; for there was no chance of his having learned 
so much beforehand; and my mother hoped she should 
have patience to bear with the dulness and awkward- 
ness common to most of the children of the village, 
and to train him to be not only an honest, but an in- 
telligent servant. 

My mother went with us one day to the cottage of 
George Gray, a labourer, who had eight children, and 
but small wages to maintain them upon, and who 
would probably be very glai to send his eldest boy to 
service. 

The children were, as usual, at play near the cottage. 
Billy, the eldest, was mounted on a donkey, while three 
or four of the little ones were attempting to drive the 
animal on by beating him with sticks and bunches of 
furze. 

“Do look at that stupid animal,” cried Frederick. 
“Why does he not canter away with the boy instead 
of standing to be beaten in that manner ?” 

“ He is heavily clogged,” said my mother. 

Before the words were spoken, Frederick and Arthur 
were off at full speed, crying, “Holla! holla! down 
with your sticks. How can you beat the poor animal 
so when you see he is clogged and can’t move a step 
with any one on his back ?” 

“ He'll go well enough sometimes,” said one of the 
children, raising his bunch of furze for another blow. 

“Stop,” cried Arthur. “ Don’t you see that if he 
moves a step, down goes his head, and the rider slips 
off.” 

One would have thought the donkey knew what was 
passing ; for the next time he was touched, he stooped 
his head, kicked his hind feet in the air, and threw 
Billy to some distance. | Away scampered the tor- 
mentors: my brothers laughed, and Willy got up 
whimpering and ashamed. 

“Well, Billy,” said my mother, “you have had riding 
enough for to-day; and to-morrow you will remember 
that donkeys cannot run with their legs tied.” 

We left him hiding his face and rubbing his knees. 
The eldest girl was sitting on the step of the door, 





hushing the baby to sleep. Three or four others were 
making mud-pies just under the dung-hill. Hannah 
Gray, their mother, was in the cottage, setting out the 
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table for dinner; for it was near one o'clock. The 
potatoes, which formed their daily meal, were boiling 
on the fire. 

In answer tomy mother’s inquiry how all went on 
at home, she answered that they were much as usual ; 
that was, poorly off enough; for they had many 
mouths to fill, and but little to do it with. My mother 
thought that so fine-grown and healthy looking as the 
children were, some of them might be able to bring in 
a little money. ‘Their mother cxplained that the boys 
eut firing on the common and drove home the cow, 
and that Peggy nursec the baby. But she did not see 
how they could do any thing more profitable. ‘They 
were too young yet to work much, and would have 
hardship enough, poor things, when they grew up.— 
My mother believed that children thougit it no hard- 
ship to be employed, but were proud to be useful, and 
often found their work as amusing as their play. 


“Well, ma’am,” said Hannah, “I am sure I do not 
know what work I could give them that they would 
like.” 

“Will you let me try ?” inquired my mother. “I 
want a boy to clean the shoes and knives, and weed 
the flower-garden, and run errands: and I will make 
a trial of your cldest boy, if you choose to let him 
come.” 


Hannah dropped a curtesy and looked very thankful, 
but said she was afraid Billy was not fit to go into a 
gentleman’s family, he was so unmannerly. My mo- 
ther said she should not make that an objection, if he 
was a good boy? knowing as she did that those who 
wish to please soon learn the way. 

Hannah declared the boy to be a good boy, and very 
sharp-witted, considering how }:'tle he had been taught. 
How to get clothes for him, however, she did not 
know; for the rent had been paid the day before, and 
she had not a shilling at command. It was settled 
that he was to be clothed instead of having money-wa- 
ges at first. 


On inquiring into the condition of his clothes, it ap- 
that he had neither shoes nor stockings. 

“ I thought, Mrs. Gray,” said my mother, “ that your 
children never went to church barefoot.” 

“They never did till lately, ma’am ; but I cannot af- 
ford stockings for so many, nor shoes either; and they 
do not mind going without, poor things! I-was so 
ashamed, ma’am, and my husband too, the first day 
they went to church on their bare feet. I thought 
every body was taking notice, and I am sure the par- 
son did when he spoke to us in the churchyard. But 
it can’t be helped.” 

“I am not quite sure of that,” replied my mother. 
“You know I promised you that my house maid 
should teach your girls to knit; but you have never 
sent them.” 

“Why, ma’am I am not the less obliged to you; but 
they have no time, you see. There’s the baby to take 
care off.” 

My mother looked out of the window and saw three 
little girls still making mud-pies. 

“ Why should not they be knitting at this moment,” 
said she, “instead of soiling their clothes and their 
faces, and learning habits of idleness ?” 

“Well, to be sure, ma’am, if you think they can 
Iearn os 

“Let them try. In another twelvemonth, thos: 
three girls will be able to knit stockings for the whok 
family; and the elder boys might earn their own 
shoe-leather presently.” 

George Gray was now scen approaching, talking 
earnestly with a well-dressed young man. ‘They cn- 
tered the cottage together. 

“ Your servant, ma’am,” said George. 





rm: . 
“This is 


Tom Webster,” he added, seeing that ‘Tom looked 


awkward. 
“ What is the matter, George ?” 


* said his wife, wh« 


saw by his face that something disagreeable had hap- 


pened. 


“ What is the matter!” 
into a corner in a passion. 


ined; that is what’s the matter. Here I 


children, and now after 


cried he, flinging his hat 
“ We are going to be ru- 
have been 
working as hard as a horse for years, and we have 
both been pinching ourselves just to be able to feed the 
all we must go to ruin. 








We must give up our cow; we must give up our 
firing: the common is going to be enclosed !” 

“ Perhaps not, ifwe hold amecting,” said Tom. 

“ Nonsense, ‘om !” cried George. “ You talk of 
your mecting; but what will be the use of all we can 
say, ifthe rich men and the parliament have settled the 
matter between them ? No, no; the thing is done, and 
my landlord has got the last rent I shali ever pay.” 
Hannah sank down on a chair asshe heard these 
words. 

“] hope you will find yourself mistaken there,” ob- 
served my mother. “Have you heard that, in case of 
the common being inclosed, a piece of ground will be 
given to every housekeeper in return for his right of 
common ?” 

“ Surely, George,” said his wife, “ that makes a dif- 
ference ?” 

“ A very great difference,” he rep ied, “if the lady be 
sure of it. I make beld, ma’am, to ask.” 

On being assured of the fact, George turned round 
upon ‘Tom to ask why he had not mentioned it. 

“Such a promise as that is always made,” said Tom, 
“but it is never kept. if it was, what would 
you do with a piece of ground ? You could not afford to 
tit] it.” 

“ Leave tliat to me,” said George, brightening up. 
“T may find my own ways and means to keep my cow 
afler all: so remomber 1 make no promises about the 
meeting till I am sure I have heard the whole truth 
about the common.” 

Tom Webster went away, looking a little mortified 
and, as it was dinner-time, and the potatoes were ready, 
my mother also took her leave, advising George not to 
be hasty in blaning public measures before he knew the 
reason of them. George promised this tie more readily 
for hearing what favours were designed for his boy. 
Billy was called in to receive his first lesson in good 
manners, and to hear what brilliant fortune wasin store 
for him. He was to get himself measured by the tailor 
and shoemaker, and to make his appearance the next 
Monday morning. ; 
Instead of turnirg homewards, we prolonged our 
walk through the lanes to a considerable distance. 
When we entered the village, we observed as great 
a bustle in the street as if it had been the day of the 
much-talked-of mecting. A crowd was slowly making 
its way along the middle of the street. At first we thought 
it was a fight; but there was no scuflling, no rocking of 
the group backwards and forwards as in a fight, no giv- 
ing way and closing again, as if there was fear of any 
object within. _ Before we were near cnough to sce or 
hear, Sir H. Wither’s carriage came along the street, 
and the crowd being obliged to give way to let it pass, 
we saw in the midst a ballad-singer—a youth with tat- 
tered dress and a bundle of papers. As the carriage 
passed, he raised his voice inseng, as if to catch the ears 
of the coachman and footman who were looking back, 
from the box. Ballad-singers and ballads were suffi- 
ciently rare at Brooke to justify their curiosity. They 
soon heard what made them leng to stop and hear more, 
as they no doubt would have done if the carriage had 
been empty. The singer bawled after them in some- 
thing like music, 


Besides, 


"Twill be all a humbug 
To talk of deprivations, 

When the pheasants roost snug 
In Sir Harry's new plantations. 


Roa) 


“It jsabout Sir Henry Withers! 
ther called them back and bade thein walk quictly besid« 


beautiiul song. 
however, when the ballad-nan saw that we were fairly 
within hearing. It ran thus: 


) 


Let your babes ery with cold, 
For the turf it is sold, 
And the cows are all gone.—-Why, you blockhead ! 
Fire and food are but trash, 
So they're now turned to cash, 
And they dangle in Maiton’s big pocket. 


cried my brothers ; 
and they were running off to hear more, when my mo- 


her, and wait till they got home to hear the rest of this 
We were favoured with another verse, 





we turned into Miss Black’s shop, where I wanted to 
make a purchase. 

Miss Black appeared from an inner room with her 
usual trailing curtsey, her everlasting brown silk gown, 
black silk apron, mits on her hands, and scissors at her 
girdle. ‘The only variation ever observed in her indoor 
dress was in the cap, which changed its make and the 
colour ofits ribbons every month: the reason of which 
was, that she wished to be neither in the front, nor in 
the rear of the fashion, and therefore adopted the 
youngest but one of the fashions for her own. Perhaps 
this was on the same principle which leads some tender 
mammas to pet the youngest but one of their tribe, feel- 
ing that it is unjust to diseard it in favour of a newer 
while it is not quite able to take care of itself. Miss 
Black reaped the reward of thus bestowing her patron- 
age where it was wanted; for she looked so well in 
whatever she wore, (from her manner of wearing it,) 
that her last month’s stock sold off among the farmer's 
fuinilies within a few miles, who could aspire to nothing 
in the way of dress beyond looking as gentecl as Miss 
Black.—In one respect she did not look like herself this 
day. There was a shade of care on her brow such as 
I had never seen before, but on occasion of the illness 
of a favourite apprentice, and onee besides, when there 
was a report of a change in the silk-dutics, and she 
could not make out whether it would be for her advan- 
tage or not. Her private anxictics, however, did not 
impair her civility to her customers, and she begzn, 

“ Great revolutions in these days, ma’am, both in pub- 
lic and private. I am sure I hope Billy Gray will be 
as sensible as we could wish of his good fortune.” 

My mother, laughing, inquired how this piece of do- 
mestic news could have travelled so far already. The 
matter had not been mentioned till two hours before. 
“So I understand, ma’am. But Mr. Webster car- 
ries news fast, as he has nothing else to do, you know. 
It was he who told somebody at the bar of the Arms, 
whtre Mr. Gregson’s boy was at the time, and Mr.Greg- 
son just stepped across to tell me—Not quite broad 
enough, Miss? I am afraid I have not any of the same 
shade of any other breadth: but perhaps you are not 
exact about the shade. Great revolutions, as 1 was say- 
ing, madam.” And she sighed. 

“ Have you taken the alarm too about the common ?’ 
“ As to alarm, ma’am, I hardly know what to say ; 
for I do not wish to meddle in politics, and am not 
clear on the point. But I really aim perplexed ; for do 
you know, ma’am, I have had Mr. Webster end Mr. 
Carey both with me to say that, as the owner of a cow, 
I must be present at their mecting cither im person or 
by proxy : and you know, ma’am, nothing is so injuri- 


‘ 


’ 


ous to a business’ like mine as ta’ing any part ia pablie 
affairs. On the other hand, these centlemen assure me 
that silence will be construed as an affront to the public 
of this place. } 


If lL could cnly make cut how to avoid 


eC ou 
offending any party—Three yards and a hal’, miss? 

Thank you. Three yards and a half Then thers 
is another circumstance, ma’wr, wiichI em not afraid 
to mention t> you. Mr, Webster assured me so posi- 

tively that cockades would be worn at the mecting ta 
mark the opposite partics, and he told me so particular 

ly what the colours would be, that I did net hesitate to 

write to M and now Mr. Carey 
iusists upon it that there will be no ceckades; so that I 
am quite ata loss whether or not to ceuntermand my 
order. He says that laurel will be worn by one pa:ty 
and oak by the other; but he dees not ever! know whe- 
ther there 13 to be gold-leaf——Now really, this ke:ng the 
dxy that I must write to M , Lem quite perp!exed.” 
he lo ked inquiringly at my mcticr, who asked 
‘}her whether she was sure there would be any public 
me. ting at all. This new doubt was yery seston stilng 
to Miss Black, but it determined hor to countermand 
»|the ribbons ; and she heaved adeep sigh when the met- 
ter was settled, as if a heavy Joad was removed from 
her mind. 

Carey waylaid us at the door under pretenee of a 
necessary inquiry, hut evidently for the purpose of find. 
ing out whether we had heard the ballad, While talk- 
ing about it, he smirked, and rubbed his hands, ard 
checked hin:self eo strangely, as to cxcit: some susy i- 








to order ribbons: 





And 


cions in my mother’s mind ccneerning the authoi ship. 


She remarked that it was astonishing that the perp at 
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Just as the last quaver on the Lig pocket died away,| W——~sheoyld take so much iaterc.tin the allair gs to 
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print songs about it, and send somebody to sing them|“ He takes no unfair advantage of any body. You|the result. I looked on Mr. Malton as a public bene: 
tous. Carey observed that ballad-singers were always |have no reason to complain, for you have no right of 


ready ——— But this man, my mother was sure, was not|common ; and if we who have choose to exchange ours 
a regular ballad-singer. Indeed! who was he then ?—}for a bit of land, what is that to any body but ourselves? 
Ifmy mother might guess, he was a gypscy, hired by|I say it is very wrong in you to make your neighbours 
some village poet ; and that poet she fancied might be|discontented without reason.” 


Mr. Carey. 


pretended to disclaim the honour, and vowed that he|have hired yourself out asa labourer already, and I 


never wrote a whole song in his life except on wedding 


factor when I saw him draining and manuring his new 
land; because I foresaw that these tracts would afford 
|food and work to hundreds of a future generation. I 
\looked on every labourer as a public benefactor who put 
his wages out to increase, either on his slip of garden 


“You say so,” retorted the other, “ because you|ground, or in improving the condition of his cow and 
Carey smiled and fidgeted more than ever, while he |hope to get work under the surveyors. I hear you|pigs, or in the Savings’ Bank. 


Every man who assists 
the accumulation of capital is a public benefactor, be- 


wonder you choose to have any thing to do with such|cause he improves the fund for the employment of la- 


occasions ; and talked a great deal abouthis professional |a business. If my boy had the offer of work on this|bour, and adds to the means of human subsistence and 
avocations, and the muses, and his desire at the samejspot to-morrow, he should not take it.” 


time to guide the public mind, &c. 


My mother replied, that as to the honour, there was 
none in stringing rhymes, unless they had reason in 
them; and that she hoped that before he and Webster 
composed their next joint production, they would make 
sure that they were “ guiding the public mind” in the 
right track. She urged his calling in the remaining 
stock of ballads, but he was ready with the answer that 
every one was sold. This fact and the pleasure he felt 
in becoming known to us as a poct, supported his self- 
complacency under my mother’s mortifying remarks ; 
and he looked as smiling as ever when he made his part- 
ing bow and tripped away to his shop. 

His reports of the conversations under the elm con- 
tinued for some days to be very interesting. Tom 
Webster bustled and declaimed, while Sergeant Rayne 
quietly argued. The light and giddy sung the ballad 
daily and hourly when they had once caught the tune ; 
while the grave and thoughtful weighed the pros and 
cous of the argument till they had made up their minds. 
It was finally agreed that no petition should be sent to 
parliament. In reply to the angry remonstrances of the 
orators, some declared that it was too late ; others, that 
it would be of no use; some said that it was a folly to 
suppose that the poor could hold out against the rich ; 
others, that as Sir H. Withers and Mr. Malton had,al- 
ways been kind landlords and good men, they ought to 
be trusted now. Some few declared that, from all they 
could learn, it seemed to them that the measure of en- 
closing the common would be of service to the interests 


ef the village. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
GEORGE GRAY IN THE WAY TO PROSPER. 


One fine September morning, on returning from a 
ride with my father and Frederick, I was surprised to 
see from a distance what an animated scene our com- 
mon presented. There were groups of children; but 
they were not flying their kites. There were many 
women ; but they were neither cutting furze, nor tend- 
ing their cows. Men were arriving from all sides, 
seeming disposed to see what was going forward, rather 
than to sit down todinner at home. 

We put our horses to a canter, and soon arrived at 
the scene of action. The people were observing the 
motions of the surveyors, who, accompanied by Sir H. 
Withers and Mr. Malton, were settling the boundaries 
of the land to be inclosed. ‘lhe variety of counte- 
nances plainly declared how various were the feelings 
with which the. proceedings were viewed. I was myself 
so sorry that the time was come when ugly hedges and 
ditches must spoil the beauty of my favourite walk, 
that I could not wonder at some of the lamentations I] 
heard around me, or at the sour looks with which the 
strangers were regarded. 

“It’s a fine thing,” said one, “to be abaronet. It’s 
a fine thing to have one’s own way with parliament, 
and to do as one likes with land that belongs to people 
who can’t defend their right to it.” 

“It’s a fine thing to be a great farmer,” cried ano- 
ther. “ There’s Mr. Malton, who has so much land 
that it takes him hours to ride though it—he is able to 
get as much more as he likes because he is rich. Parlia- 
ment never asks whether the land he wants belong to 
any body else, or whether he has not enough already : 
but as as ever he wishes for more, he gets it.” 

‘ “Remember that he pays for it,” said a neighbour. 


instead,” replied the neighbour. 


more money than he paid to us. 
richer without making us poorer.” 
When we joined the gentlemen who were talking |being spoken to, began to cry. His father told him he 
with the surveyors, Mr. Malton was observing that he|ought to be ashamed of himself for crying before the 
was sorry, but not very much surprised, to remark how |ladies; but that only made the matter worse. My 
much discontent existed among the people on account|/mother, wisely supposing that the best way to stop his 
of this new proceeding. 
“ One cannot expect,” said Sir Henry Withers, “ that|the garden and showed him how to weed the flower- 
they should look forward beyond the present incon-|beds. His father did not immediately take his leave, 
venience to the future profits, in which they will share} but said that he wished to consult his Honour on a mat- 
All that they think about now is, that their|ter of some importance, if his Honour had time to listen 
cows cannot feed where they have fed; but if they |to him. 
could see how, in a hundred years, a multitude of their} My father laid down the newspaper and was ready 
descendants will be supported by the produce of your|to hear. 
fields, and how the value of the land will be increased by| “I believe you know, sir, that every body who keeps 
my plantations, they would wonder at their own com-|a cow on the common is offered a bit of land in ex- 


replicd Mr, Malton. 


take lies, and that time will explain it. 


thing more in the. matter than we saw. 


time on the subject of this important enclosure. 


duct a public disputation. 


acre with a single pig. 
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comfort. It was now George Gray's turn to try what 


“Then somebody would soon be found to take it|he could do for society by improving his own condition. 
“ It will be a happy |He was now a capitalist; and it remained to be seen 
chance for many of our labourers; and I do not be-|whether he could, by prudence in the outlay and by 
lieve any body will be the worse in the end for Mr.jsaving, make his capital accumulate. 

Malton’s being richer.” 
“ How should that be, if he takes the money out of|according to appointment, to take the lowest place 
our pockets?” 

“That is the very thing that I deny. 


On the Monday morning he brought his boy Billy, 


among our domestics. ‘The lad was much abashed at 


I say he puts} being shown into the parlour; and being besides rather 
money into our pockets in return for our labour ; and,|sorry to leave his brothers and sisters, and much encum- 
out of the ground and our labour together, he gets back|bered with his shoes and stockings and other new 
So that he grows|clothes, he turned very red, twirled his hat round and 


round, shifted from: one leg to the other, and at last, on 


tears was to give him something to do, took him into 


change for the grazing and fuel?” 


“They will not trouble you much, Sir Henry,”| “ Half an acre each, I understand, Gray.” 
“You and your ancestors have} “ Yes, sir. Half an acre each: and we may have 
always been allowed to take your own way in this|it at the back of our cottages, or further on the common, 
neighbourhood. * It is with me that they are the most|whichever we like.” 
angry; but I can bear it, because I see where the mis-| “So I hear: and you may sell it to Mr. Malton on 
It is natural | fair terms, if not inclined to keep it.” 
enough that men should like being proprietors better| “There is another person too, sir, who has offered 
than being labourers; and because I laid several small|me the same price as Mr. Malton; and I think, being a 
fields into one farm, they fancy I have injured the for-| friend, he should have it if I sell it at all. My neigh- 
mer proprietors; though they would find, if they chose|bour Norton has a mind to begin upon a farm of his 
to inquire, that the very men who were starving on lend|own; and this, to be sure, is his time, when land may 
of their own, are now flourishing on the wages I give|be had cheap.” 
them. Now, in times like these, the friends of the peo-|_ “ I hope he will take care what he is about,” replied 
ple will think more about how to satisfy their wants|my father. “He is doing very well now, I believe. 
than to flatter their pride.” 
Frederick and I looked at one another, wondering} “Why, sir, he has saved money for the first outlay 
how it could happen that a man should be richer with-|upon the land; and I suppose he understands his busi- 
out land than with it; but as my father seemed to|ness very well, having practised it so long on Mr. Mal. 
agree with Mr. Malton, we supposed there was some-|ton’s ground. And you know every body likes to be 
My desire to| an owner as soon as he can.” 
understand the opinions of the gentlemen made me at-; “ Many a proprietor would be glad to be a labourer 
tend to whatever was said this morning or at any future |again, in times like these,” said my father; “ and I 
I had|wish Norton may not feel that by and by. However, 
many opportunitics of learning what my father’s opi-|that is his own concern, and neither you nor I have 
nions were and why he held them; for it was a com-jany business with it. Do you mean, then, to sell your 
mon practice with his neighbours to come to him for | allotment to him?” 
advice when they were in doubt, as well as for assist-| “ That is what I wished to consult your Honour 
ance when they had need. On the present occasion, so|about. Harper told me yesterday that he has settled 
much of his time was taken up in arguing, explaining, |his bargain already with Mr. Malton, and that you ap- 
and advising, that he jokingly said he thought he must| proved of it; but I hear this morning that you have ad- 
call the inhabitants together to hear a lecture, or con-| vised one or two of my neighbours very differently.” 
My own convictions, from| “I have given different advice where the cases were 
all that I heard, were, that no man can be properly re-| different, and I have always mentioned my reasons, so 
garded as an enemy to the public who so manages his|that my neighbours might have the power of judging 
capital as that it may produce the largest returns, whe-|for themselves. If you know my reasons, you can 
ther that capital consists of ten thousand acres, with |easily guess what I should recommend in your case.” 
droves of cattle and spacious granaries, or of half an| “I did not hear, sir, why you advised them as you 
If a man obtains his property |did; and I supposed that what was good for one would 
by fair purchase, and makes it produce the utmost that|be good for all.” 
it can, he is a friend to the public as well as to himself} “ By no means, Gray, till all are rich or poor alike, 
and his family; since production is the aim of all such |and otherwise circumstanced in the same way. A shop- 
management, and the interest of every individual in the| keeper, like Harper, may find it convenient to have a 
I therefore looked on the baronet as a public |cow, while he is at no expense for it beyond building a 
benefactor when I saw him planting his pines, beeches | shed and paying a trifle for having her driven home, and 
and alders here, and his oaks and chesnuts there; be-jat no trouble but having her milked: but it becomes a 
cause I knew that a vast increase of capital would be/very different matter when he must cultivate a piece of 


Why cannot he be satisfied without running risks ?” 
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ground to provide food for her. His time is taken up 
with his business, and he knows nothing about the man- 
agement jof land; so that he must employ labourers; 
and the utmost profit of a cow would not repay him for 
this. I think, therefore, that he and our other shop- 
keepers have done wisely in selling their land and their 
cows.” 

“ But you think, sir, that Sam Johnson should keep 
his half-acre ?” 

“Yes. I think he is in favourable circumstances for 
making it answer; and I have advised hin to get ano- 
ther cow, if those of his neighbours who are without 
will agree totake milk of him. Half an acre of ground, 
well managed, will feed two cows and keep pigs besides. 
Now, Johnson’s wife knows how to conduct a dairy: 
his children are growing strong enough to give him 
help in his tillage; and being a labourer, he has many 
hours at his own command which a shopkeeper has not. 
So, if he works hard and manages cleverly, [ think he 
will make a profit of his allotment ; and so may you, for 
the same reasons.” 

“ Would you have me keep two cows, then, sir?” 

“No. I should think one cow and a couple of pigs 
are enough to have on your hands, as your children are 
young, and your wife much occupied with them. But 
milk is an article of so much importance in a large 
family, and the produce of a cow such a comfortable 
thing to depend on, that I am always glad to see a la- 
bourer able and inclined to make the most of it.” 

“T have often thought, sir, that there was no telling 
what would have become of us if it had not been for 
our cow.” 

“ You will find her of much more use to you when 
she is properly fed. Her milk will be twice as good 
and twice as plentiful when her food is raised from your 
own land; especially if your wife knows how to ma- 
nage her.” 

“ Pray,” inquired my mother, who had just entered 
the room, “has your eldest girl learned to milk and 
churn ?” 

“ Why no, ma’am; but I think it is time she should. 
She might help her mother much that way.” 

“ Indeed she ought: and if you like to let her come 
here at milking time, our dairy-maid shall teach her to 
milk. Very few people are aware how much the value 
of a cow depends on. the skill of the milker.” 

Gray bowed, and thankfully accepted the offer. 

“T believe, sir,” he said, turning to my father, “that 
I shall keep my bit of land or part of it. But i shall 
want a little money, you know, to lay out upon it at 
first ; and I have no means of getting’ that but by selling 
a part. A quarter of an acre is enough for one cow; 
so I suppose I had better sell the other quarter ?” 

“ That seems a pity,” said my father, “ because as 
your boys grow up, you will be able to make a profit of 
the whole, perhaps. Iam not sure, either, that you 
will want money at all. I will come down to your cot- 
tage and sce the condition of the land and of the place 
altogether, and give you my opinion upon it.” 

When Gray was gone, my father and mother agreed 
that it was a good opportunity of trying what could be 
done for the welfare of a large and very poor family by 
clever management on their side, encouraged by advice 
and countenance on ours. We hoped to improve their 
condition, without either lending or giving them money ; 
and they were industrious and tolerably prudent, and 
we ourselves much interested for them. My father was 
not a man to forget his promises, or to keep his neigh- 
bours waiting for the performance of them. ‘The same 
evening we directed our walk towards Gray’s cottage. 

The ground was declared to be of a promising quali- 
ty, and was conveniently situated behind the cottage. It 
was Gray’s intention to fence it immediately and turn 
in his cow to bite off the grass and help to manure it. 
But the great difficulty was to feed his cow through the 
winter, as his own land would not be ready for many 
months, and the small pickings from the lanes and 
hedges would go but a little way. My father promised 
to consider the matter; aud went on to examine the 
state of every part of Gray’s premises. The cowshed 
was in bad repair. There were holes large enough to 
admit the wind and rain: the floor was wet and un- 
even, and not paved, as the floors of all cowsheds ought 
to be. My father shewed Gray the advantage of having 


might manage to pave it with stones (which are to be 
had every where), and to mend the thatch with heath 
and furze from the common. He advised that a pit 
should be dug near the shed, and close by where the 
future pigstye was to be, to collect the manure; and 
that the sweepings from the cottage floors, the collec- 
tions which the children might make from the roads, 
and the wash and boilings of all sorts, should be thrown 
into it to increase the stock. Gray seemed willing to 
receive and act upon all his advice, especially when he 
found there was no need at present to lay out money upon 
his land. He declared that he did not grudge labour, 
nor care how hard he worked, if he could have a fair 
prospect of bettering his condition. 

“ Such a prospect I think you have,” observed my 
father, “if you really do not mind hard work. But we 
have laid out a good deal for you. Here you have, be- 
sides your regular work, to fence your ground, and re- 
pair your shed, in the first place; and I should not won- 
der if you must pay for the subsistence of your cow this 
winter by extra labour.” 

“ I should be very glad to do so, sir, rather than part 
with her; and by this time twelvemonth, perhaps, I may 
see my way before me better than I do now.” 

“ Indeed I hope you will, Gray; and then we shall 
see you living upon something better than potatoes. 
Potatoes are very good food in part: but I like to see a 
hard-working man enjoying his bread apd beer, and 
sometimes a dish! of meat. If you manage to keep 
a pig, this will be in your power. In the mvan 
time, do not be uneasy about how your cow is to be fed 
this winter. She will have the range of the common 
for two months to come; and I advise you to get cn 
with your fencing and repairs before that time is over.” 

My father represented to Mr. Malton the difficulty of 
the eotagers about keeping their cows through the first 
winter. The number of those animals was very small, 
as most of the villagers had sold theirs to the neigh- 
bouring farmers ; and, as the common was to be open 
for some time, and a bite of grass was to be had in the 
lanes, the quantity of turnips required for the cattle 
would not be great. It happened too that Mr. Malton 
wanted more labourers on his new land than he could 
easily obtain ; so that the wages were somewhat raised, 
and he was glad to employ all who were willing for a 
greater number of hours in the day. It was presently 
settled, to Gray’s great satisfaction, that he should pay 
for the feed of his cow by two hours’ extra work per 
day, as long as Mr. Malton could so employ him. 


_—_—~<>——_ - 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CONVERSATION UNDER THE LIMES. , 


Serceant Rayne was a happy old man. Every body 
loved him for his kindness of heart, and looked up to 
him with respect for the simplicity of his character, and 
for the wisdom he had gained by his travels abroad and 
his meditations at home. ‘The labourers of the village 
were always ready to stand and chat with him when 
he had inquiries to make about their families. The 
housewives invited him in as he passed their doors, and 
wiped down a chair for him. The children brought him 
nosegays as he sat beneath the elm; and it was his de- 
light to take one on his knee and collect the others 
round him, while he told long stories of his adventures 
on land and sea. It was amusing to witness the eager- 
ness of the little creatures,—one holding his face be- 
tween both her hands lest he should look away before 
the tale was ended,—another crowding question upon 
question faster than they could be answered,—a_ third 
uttering an impatient “ hush!” at each interruption. 
He allowed them to do what they liked with him; and 
one little rogue used to creep up behind him onthe bench 
to peep into the pocket which sometimes contained ap- 
ples and nuts, while another amused himself with but- 
toning and unbuttoning the empty sleeve which the ser- 
geant was wont to consider his most honourable badge 
of service. When my mother and I went to a shop, we 
often found him seated beside the counter, reading the 
news to two or three listenors; and more frequently, as 





the ground slope a little, and told him how casily he 
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we passed through the church yard, he wis to be seen 
on the bench in the lime walk, with spectacles on nose, 
intently reading one of the good books which he valued 
more than newspapers, chat, or child’s-play, dearly as 
he loved them all. When so engaged, no one interrupted 
him, and he took notice of nobody but the clergyman, to 
whom he never failed to offer his best bow. They 
usually entered into conversation on the subject of his 
reading or on the results of his meditation; and the 
clergyman has more than once told me that he owes to 
Sergeant Rayne many a topic for a sermon, and many 
a hint which he afterwards found valuable in his inter- 
course with his flock. 

On one occasion, he conversed as freely with me as 
if I had been the clergyman. His spirit was moved, 
and it was a relief to him to express his feelings where 
he knew he might look for sympathy. 

He was sitting in the churchyard, onc bright, mild 
noon of a late autumn day. He had been reading, but 
had put down his book with his finger between the 
leaves, while he watched the motions of the sexton who 
was digging a grave near him. When he heard the 
rustling of my little dog among the fallen leaves, he 
turned and saw me approaching from the stile. I 
thought there was a look of invitation in his eye; and 
when he brushed a few dead leaves from the bench, I 
took my seat beside him. 

“ That grave is for old John Williams, I suppose ?” 
said I. 

“It is: and I was just grieving in miyself that he 
who is about to be laid there should have gone down to 
the grave in sorrow, after a life of usefulness and ho- 
nour.” 

“ You mean on account of the ill-doing of his son 
Hal ?” 

“Yes, miss: and not only that, but of the change in 
the family altogether, and of the difference in their 
prospects from what his were at their time of lif. I 
remember what a happy family they were fifteen years 
ago, when he owned his little farm here in the. neigh- 
bourhood. His sons in the field and his daughters in 
the dairy were as fine a set of lads and lasses as could 
be seen. And now to think how some are dead and 
others dispersed, and the favourite of all likely to come 
on the parish through his own imprudence,— it does 
make one’s heart ache.” 

“And the poor old man himself,” said I, “ was sup- 
ported by the parish during his time of infirmity.” 
“Yes, miss; and that of itself would have brought 
him to the grave if his childishness had not saved him 
that pain. He deserved better from his favourite son 
than that he should marry before he could afford it 
and turn over his old father to be maintained by the 
parish.” 

“ Did you ever tell the young man so?” 

“Why miss, I thought if his own natural affections 
and sense of duty were not enough to guide him, there 
was little use in my saying anything. But this much: 
I did tellhim; that I had more pleasure in making my 
old mother comfortable with my pay than I could ever 
have had in indulging my own wishes; and that I am 
happier in my old age without wife or children than | 
could have been under the thought that she had died in 
the workhouse.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“ He smiled and saidI had never been in love; but 
” the old man sighed and shook his head. 

“T am afraid,” said J, “Hal has not much comfort in 
his wife ; for they seem to have gone down in the world 
sadly since they married.” 

“Truc miss; and the old man knew this before he 
died; for he became sensible both of this and of his son 
Richard’s death. Richard, you know, miss, was a sea- 
man, and was supposed to be at the other side of the 
world at this time; but a week ago, a letter came to say 
that he was dead; and it inclosed twelve pounds, which 
he had saved from his pay and left to his aged father. 
I told Williams all about it, and shewed him the letter 
and the money; but his memory so failed him, that he 
did not know who I was speaking of; and he forgot 
the whole the next minute. But O! miss, it all came 
back upon him at the last; and I shall ever bless God 
that I heard him speak rationally cnce more. He grew 
weaker every hour; and there he sat crying and wail- 
ing like a child, or talking so fool shly that one did not 
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know how to answer him. But I have heard himsp2ak 
like aman again, as sensibly as ever in his life, and with 
far more dignity then his son knew how to face.” 

“ It is a great consolation,” said I,“ when the mind 
which has been long clouded becomes clear at the last.” 

“ A great consolation, miss; and never so much to 
me as in this case. He was too weak to be got up, the 
last morning ; and wken I went, he was either asleep 
or so quict that we thought him so. I offered to sit by 
him till his son came from work : and I was reading in 
the atmehair by the bedside when he raised his head 
and said, quite in his natural voice, ‘Is that you, ser- 
geant ?” I saw at once that he was quite sensible. He 
asked who that woman was at the fire; and when I told 
him it was his daughter-in-law, Ann, his son Hal’s 
wife, he repeated the words to himself, and mused for 
awhile, and then asked for Hal. Hal came in at the 
moment, and his father spoke to him as if they had not 
met for years. ‘So you are marricd, Hal,’ said he, 
* and I did not know it till now. Well, that is no fault 
of yours. But where's Richard now? Has he been 
to see us,and I did not know that either ? O, but surely 





to divert his attention by inquiring into the beginnings 
of poor Williams's troubles. 


ters of that kind. 
difficulties from what he did; and I should have tried a 
different way to get out of them. 


farmers, he complained of the hardships of the agricul- 
tural classes, and that they had not fair play. 


mous profits during the war, which could not in the 
nature of things be kept up for any long time: he was 
still crying out for higher duties on the importation of 
corn, and complaining of the prosperity of manufactures; 
just as if the welfare of the one class did not depend on 
that of the other. ‘Then Mr. Malton’s taking several 
farms into his own hands was a great grievance tu him. 
When I saw what was doing, I advised him to keep no 
more land than he had capital to make the most of, and 
to send his children into the world, or let them provide 
for themselves under Mr. Mzlton; but he would do no 
such thing. So, from keeping more land than he could 





I remember something about him. Did not you tell me 
sergeant, that he died? My poor son! but he only went 
a little while before me.’ And so he ran on till we told 
him he had better not exhaust himself with talking, and 
1 drew the curtain that he might try to sleep again. 
He lay very quict till his son and daughter left the room, 
aad then, opening the curtain, he beckoned me close to 
him and said he was sure I would tell him the truth, 
and that he wanted to know whether Hal was not very, 
very poor, as he obscrved that the best furniture was 
gone, and that the room looked comfortless. I could 
not deny that they were poor. THe went on toask how 
they had supported him; and his look and manner were 
so carnest, and he did so insist upon his right to be told 
the whole, and it was so clear that he had some notion 
of the parish allowance, that I could not keep the fact 
fron him. As soon as he had made out that he had 
been a burden on the parish, he turned away and hid 
his face under the clothes. I did not, for some time, 
venture to ‘ak any notice; but at last I said, as gently 
as I could, that there would never again be such a ne- 
cessity, as he was now well supplicd with moncy. He 
roo recalled the circumstance of his son Richard's le- 
gecy, and then made me tell him how many weelk:s he 
had received an allowance from the parish. ‘ forty-nine 
weeks, at four and sixpence a week : how muci: is that? 
More than I can pay, I ain afraid. Put I can’t reckon 
it; will you? Eleven pounds and sixpence, is it? well I 
am thankful I have the money; and I beg, sergeant, 
you will write alctter for me to the overscers,—now,— 
before Hal comes in, Sit by me and I'll tell you what 
to say’ So, miss, he tuld me clearly what he wished 
me to spy, and his letter was so proud and yet so hum- 
ble! He said he hoped he could submit to be a burden 
at the last if it should be God’s will but that he had 
never intended to be so, and would not while he could 
r.ise a shilling by other means; and so he begged to 
send back all they had allowed him. Hal looked sur- 
prised and yexed, when he came back, to hear what had 
been done; and ke whispered to me that I knew very 
well how long his father had been superannuated, and 
that he hoped I should not fiiag away the moncy in any 
such manner, though it was very well to humour the 
old man by pretending to do as he wished. I made no 
answer, but I have the moncy and the letter safe, and 
they shall go to-night; for my good friend was as much 
in his right mind as you or I, miss ; and more, I should 
say, than his son Hal. ‘There is but little left, Hal, 
said he, * but it will be more than I shall want; for I am 
just going. I wish I could have le you semcthing more 
than my love and thanks for what you have dene for 
me. Iam afraid I have been a sad trouble to you; but 
good children find all this trouble turned into pleasure 
when they look back upon it in after times.’ Te went 
on speaking for some time; but his speech became less 
clear and his countenance altered, till he sunk back and 
breathed his last, T have thought of little else, ever since, 
miss Lucy; and between joy to think how he recovered 
himself aller being vo long childish, and sorrow that he 
will never speak to me again, my heart is quite full 
still.” 

The sergeant seemed so much affected that I tried 
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cultivate properly, his capital was returned in less and 
less proportions, and he went down in the world, and 
his children with him till ruin overtook most of them.” 
“It seems a hard thing,” said I, “that these large 
farmers should ruin their humbler neighbours ; and why 
need it happen now more than formerly ?” 

“Changes are always going on in socicty, miss Lucy, 
and there are usually some who suffer, and many who 
are benefitted by these changes. Whenever such a 
change takes place, we hear a ery in favour of old times, 
and complaints that we do not go back to the old ways. 
But, to say nothing of the good or evil of old ways, is 
it possible to go back to them? In the present case, for 
instanee, is it possible to set back our population, our 
manufactures, our modes of tilling the ground, to what 
they were when small farms were not found fault with? 
Certainly not: so the question comes to this:—having 
a multitude more mouths to feed, and requiring more 
and more capital to make the ground yield its utmost, 
is it wiser to obtain an increased production by chang- 
ing our farming system, or to let the poorer population 
starve, that a certain class may continuc to be landed 
proprietors who cannot properly afford to be so ?” 

“ It is clear,” replied I, “that the general good must 
be considered before the indulgence of any particular 
class. But to whom is this question referred !” 

“That is another point to be considered, miss. All 
these great questions are decided by the public interest 
(unless some meddling law is interposed,) and not by in- 
dividuals. As long as more corn is wanted, there is 
no use in railing at large farmers or at those who buy 
of them, or at any bedy. The demand cannot be pre- 
vented, and the supply will follow of course. Seeir¢ all 
this, I could not be discontented with Mr. Malton for 
improving his land and trying new methods by which 
more corn was brought to market and at a cheaper rate 
than formerly; though I was sorry for Williams and 
others who could not keep up witli him. My poor old 
friend never could agree with nie there; nor could he 
hear with patience of the inclosure of our common. He 
was always afraid of too much corn being grown, and 
would never belicve that the more food is raised, the 
more would be wanted.” 

“ Did he not see thet a multitude in this kingdom 
have not food cnovgh ?” 

“That, miss he could not dispute; but his argument 
was, that while farmers are poor, there must be too 
much corn in the market. I never could get hii to tell 
me why, if that were the case, Mr. Malton and others 
were busy enlarging their farms and taking in waste 
land.” 

« That is what I was going to ask,” saidI. “How 
can Mr. Malton afford to lay out a great deal of money 
which the land cannot pay back for years, if the busi- 
ness of farming is an unprofitable one?!” 

“ He knows very well that whatever may be the 
changes of prices and the rise and fall of profits at va- 
rious times, there will be a lasting demand for the pxo- 
duce of the soil; and that, therefore, landed property, 
with a sufficiency of capital to Jay out upon it, must be 
a safe and lasting possessigiijin the long ran. For 
that long run he, asa large capitalist, can afford to 
wait.” 











“ Then it is an advantage to the public whom he sup. 


plies, and to the labourers whom he supports, as well 
“ Why, miss, he and I were never agreed about mat-|a$ to himself, that he should carry on the work he has 
I always took a different view of his| begun ?” 


“Certainly. He is preparing to feed many hundred 


As soon as the war|human beings where only a few lean cattle grazed be- 
ended, his reverses began; and like all the rest of the|fore. He circulates money now among his poor neigh- 


bours whom he pays for making his inclosures. 


They 


t was of|are very glad of their increase of wages, (as you may 
no use my reminding him that the farmers made enor-|see if you go among them,) however much they may 


mourn over the loss of their common. This winter he 

will turn in his large flocks of sheep to bite every blade 

of grass and manure the ground. In the spring, he will 

plough up the land, and afterwards sow it with turnips. 

Next winter, his sheep will feed off the turnips and give 

the land another d essixg; and, during all this time, he 

is laying out a great deal of money on his fie'ds with- 

out any other return than the scanty feed of his flocks. 

dutafter this time, his land will begin to pay him back 

the expense of the purchase, of the fences, of the use of 
the teams, of the seed, and of the human labour which 

has been employed; and when it is improved to the ut- 

most, he will probably find, or his children after him, 
that it was well worth while thus to employ his capital, 
and thus to wait for his profits.” 

“If for many years,” said I, “ there has been less food 
in this country than was wanted, how happens it that 
so many commons are still uninclosed ?” 

“ Because it often answers better to improve land al- 
ready cultivated than to spend money on wastes. Of 
late years, agriculture has been much studied in this 
country, and means have been discovered by which 
lands that have been under the plough for hundreds of 
years have been made to produce more by half than in 
old times. ‘This is the way that Mr. Malton grew rich. 
If there had been nothing more to be done with his 
fields than formerly, he would probably have taken in 
the common some years ago: but his time and money 
have been occupied in trying new methods of cultiva- 
tion, which have answered very well and enabled him to 
increase his capital, notwithstanding the badness of the 
times, from which he was no more exempt than other 
people. Having brought his estate into a high degree 
of cultivation, he is now able to add to it.” 

And to fix his capital,” said I, “and wait for returns 
in a way which is not practicable for a small capitalist. 
Poor Williams, if he had been alive now, must have had 
his capital reproduced immediately, or kave been at a 
stand.” 

The sergeant smiled while he observed that he saw 
he was not the only person who had conversed with me 
on the employment of capital. I told him how often I 
had listened to conversations between my father and 
his frieuds on the philosophy of the changes which 
were taking place in our village. 

There is anoth r way,” said I, “ in which it seems to 
me easy to prove that there is the best economy in large 
farms. If industry is limited by capital, and ifa capital 
grows faster in proportion to its increase, a large capital 
must afford increased employment at a quicker rate than 
several small ones. Do you sce what I mean?” 

“ Yes, miss; and I think you perfectly right. Here 
is acase. Mr. Malton began, we will say, with a farm 
ofthree hundred acres,and three neighbours with each 
a farm of one hundred, his capital being just equal to 
that of the three together Mr. Malton would have the 
advantage, in the first place, of having his capital better 
invested. Hisone sct of farm buildings would require 
less fixed capital than their three sets, though his might 
be treble the size. His fencing and the disposal of his fields 
might be managed to better advantage. He might pro- 
portion his stock and instruments. more exactly than 
they could to the work to be performed: finding, for in- 
stance, that five horses could do the work which ‘it 
would require a pair of horses on each of the three small 
farms to do. ‘The fixed capital thus saved, Mr. Malton 
could employ at once in improving his land, and thus 
preparing for a further increase of capital; while his 
neighbours could only go on as they did before. When 
these improvements bring in their profits, he has a fur- 
ther sum to lay out in the employment of labour, and 
the fruits ofthat labour enrich him still more: and all 
this time, his three neighbours are left further and fur- 
ther hehind, though their smaller capital may be grow- 
ing in its due propcrtion. At the best, at the end of a 
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few years, they can only make the most of their one or 
two or three hundred acres, while he supplics society 
with the produce of his one or two or three thousand.” 


it into portions which could not yield so full an aggre- 
gate return ; but that Norton liked the idea of being a 
proprietor, and would listen to no evil bodings. 

“If you were togo abroad again, sergeant,” said I, 
“what would you do for want of somebody to advise’ 
I suppose you found no foreigners so ready to look up 
to you as we are in your native village ?” 

“ My business abroad was not to teach but to learn,” 
he replied, smiling. “Yet there were some who used 
to ask me questions by the hour together about the 
ways of my owncountry. It was the examination that 
I was thus led into that induced me to consider the rea- 
sons and rules of our public and domestic economy in 
the way which makes my neighbours here come to me 
for advice.” 

“ What sort of people were they who used to ques- 
tion you ?” I asked. “Soldiers do not generally study 
these matters much.” 

“It is a pity they do not,” replied he, “so much op- 
portunity as they have of observing the ways of differ- 
ent countries. Those that I speak of were mostly sol- 
diers, however, they were my companions in the hospi- 
tal where I lost my arm. I was confined there many 
weeks, and a prisoner too; sothat I was glad to amuse 
my thoughts by conversation whenever I could get it.” 

“ You could speak Spanish, then?” 

“T managed to pick up enough both of French and 
Spanish to make myself understood. If I had not, I 
should have been forlorn indeed, for not an Englishman 
was in that hospital but myself. I think I hardly 
could have borne to lose my liberty, my limb, and all 
intercourse with my countrymen at once, if I had been 
unable to talk with the people of the place. As it was, 
it was sad enough.” 

“T have always wished,” said I, with some hesitation, 
“to hear the history of that terrible time from yourself: 
but I never ventured to ask it.” 

The sergeant smiled as he assured me that I need 
not have scrupled, as it was a pleasure to him to go back 
to the remembrance of old times. 

“I will begin with telling you, miss, how I got my 
wound. It was the first wound I ever had, though Ihad 
been often in the very thick of the fight. It was strange 
enough that on this particular day: 

Just at this moment the clock struck one. A shade 
passed over the face of the old man, and he stopped 
short. Knowing his passien for punctuality, I started 
up with many apologies for having detained him so 

‘ Jong, and promised to call on him one day for his story, 
which it really was no little disappointment to me to 
give up for the present. 

Before I left the churchyard, I looked back and saw 
that, though he was late for dinner, the sergeant had 
paused to look once more into his old friend’s grave. 





CHAPTER YV. 
PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


A tance portion of the newly-enclosed land Lelonged 


ed in verse, as we have seen, in company with Mr. 
Malton’s fields. Sir Henry had had a world of trouble 
in laying his plans about these plantations ; for, in ad- 

“Do you know,” I asked, “ with how much land/dition to the discontents of the people about the com- 
Mr. Malton began the world, and how much he has|mon, he had met with opposition from other quarters. 
now ?” Eve ry arable cultivator grumbled over Malton’s pastures 

“I rather think he began upon six or seven hundred |and Withers’s woods by turns. 
acres ; and now he has some thousands under his own|upon every spot occupied by a tree as so much food 
eye. One of his tenants holds a farm of fifteen hun-|taken from his flock. 
dred, and another of twelve hundred acres: and these|not bear to see a rood of ground that was worth any 
men adopt all Mr. Malton’s improvements that their|thing for other purpuses devoted to planting, and was 
capital will allow, and have so increased the productive-|}continually offering his advice as to how much should 
ness of their land as to be truly public benefactors.” {be taken in, and how large a sweep the fences should 

“Poor Norton will hardly have any chance of im-|make. 
proving his little fortune in such a neighbourhood,”|tations would not only have made a very extraordinary 

id I. zig-zag patchwork, but the expense of fencing round so 

The sergeant shook his head, and said that he had|many odd angles would have exceeded the saving in 
tried to explain to Norton that, as industry is propor-|good land; to say nothing of the advantage lost to the 
tioned to capital, it must answer better to let the labour|trees planted in a poor soil by having none of the protec- 
of a society like ours to a large capitalist than to split|tion of more flourishing neighbours. 


Every shepherd looked 


Sir Henry’s bailiff himself could 


If his master had followed his advice, his plan- 


Sir Henry and 
his forester laughed together at the idea of having his 
plantations look like an assortment of pincushions, and 
of rearing a mile of fence where halfa mile would do, 
for the sake of saving a few acres more for the plough. 
These two carried their point against all the little world 
of Brooke; and the future woods were appointed to 
sweep round th: foot of this hill, to retire into yonder 
hollow, to wave on the top of that heathy slope, and to 
shelter from the north winds all this expanse of corn- 
It was a delight to the imaginaticn to picture 
what they would be a hundred years hence, when hang- 
ing woods would ornament a landscape at present bare 





plains that we were nover likely to look upon Swiss 
mountains, he told us that we need go no further than 
Scotland to see what a forest oflarches might be made. 
He owned, however, that he had regarded use more than 
beauty in his choice of the larch. ‘This tree grows 
better on exposed and poor soils than in rich and shel- 
tered situations :—not so fast, certainly; but its timber 
is of a better texture, and it is free from blight. The 
oak and ash, therefore, were planted on the best parts of 
Sir Henry’s grounds; and the rest was given up to the 
larch, which was expected to grow more rapidly than 
all the trees of the forest besides, to furnish wood as 
tough and durable as that of the oak, and moreover to 
improve the quality of the ground as rapidly and effee- 
tually as could be done by any other process. By the 
annual casting of its leaves, the larch enriches the soil 
beneath as with a regular supply of manure. The 
coarse heath gradually disappears, and the finer grasses 
spring up, till alarch wood becomes, from being a bar- 
ren moor, a pasture land carpeted with white clover; a 
wonderful change to take place without any assistance 
from human labour beyond that of putting larch plants 
into the ground. Cattle and sheepdo not crop larches; 
so that the plantation may be used as pasture without 
injury to the young trees, after a ten years’ growth; 
and hence arise other advantages,—shade to the flock 
in summer, warmth in winter, and shelter from the 
storm. What wonder that Sir Henry planted many 
larches? 

Few rural employments are more intcresting to the 
by-stander than that of planting. I have stood for hours 
with my brothers watching the people at their work. 
First a labourer took off with his spade about a foot of 





It was partly this pleasure, and partly the activity of 
the scene, which made us love to watch the process of 
planting. ‘The inclosing was the first work ; and we 
were for some time in dread that stone walls would be 
the kind of fence fixed upon, as the soil was too poor for 
a quickset hedge, considering the great extent to which 
it must have been carricd ; and fences of furze and larch 
would have required too much attention in the neigh- 
bourhood of sch large flocks of sheep as Mr. Malton’s. 
Sir Henry, however, could not tolerate the idea of stone 
walls any more than ourselves, and determined to con- 
struct an earthen fence which might last for nine or ten 
years, by which time the thinnings of the plantations 
might provide a substitute. A ditch was dug, sloping 
outwards, but presenting a straight cut of a foot and a 
half next the plantation, on the verge of which was rais- 
ed a wall of sods, three or four feet high,round the top 
of which ran a single bar of paling. 
The next operation was to drain those portions of the 
soil which required it; a trouble and cxpense which, 
though great at first, becomes less and less burdensome 
every year; since, if the drains are properly kept open 
and scoured, so that the water may remain pure enough 
to nourish the trees, it will be gradually absorbed by 
them, so as to turn a swampy into a firm soil. 
marking out of the road and paths was done at the same 
time with the draining, as one ditch served to drain the 
road on one side and the plantation on the other. 
part of the work was the most agreeable of all to lookers 
on, and to a man oftaste like Sir Henry, who saw how 
much of the use and beauty of his woods depended on 
He pointed out with delight how 
air would be conducted into the recesses of the groves 
by these pathways ; and how the road, now barely mark- 
ed out with the spade, would soon become adry green 
sward, where the fellings of the woods would be here- 
after collected, and where their owner might go to and 
‘ro te watch how his forest nurslings throve. 
Our next curiosity was to know what trees Sir Henry 
meant to plant the most of. 
course; but a far greater proportion of larch. 
ugly, mean-looking larch!” we exclaimed: and went on|He was well aware of the value of an ample supply of 
to rail against its appearance when planted in small|timber to a nation like ours, whose navel resourses can 
gatches, or on the ridge ofa hill, or sloping away from 
But Sir Henry told us that if we had seenjart create a perpetual demand for the treasures of the 
orests of larch we should have had avery different idea| forest. He was mindful, also, of the vast increase to the 
He had been in Switzerland: and he|value of his estates which he might provide by planting 
described to us the sublimity of the woods there, where | his inferior lands ; but, w ith all this, he hoped, as it was 
the mount: ins are clothed with larch as high as any ve-| fair he should, that hisown reyenues would be improved 
getution c.n stretch, and where the tender green of its|by the same means, perhaps before he had passed the 


this part of his plan. 


“Larch! 





to Sir Henry Withers, whose plantations were celebrat- 
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turf, and laid it aside, while he dug the pit, and broke 
the clods, and loosened the soil near. Then his wife, if 
he had one, or his boy, placed the plant, just brought 
from the nursery, in the earth, and spread the roots 
abroad in their natural direction, taking especial care 
not to twist or bruise the tender fibres which draw nou- 
rishment from the soil. Then the pit was filled up; 
the earth being first gently sprinkled over the roots, and 
afterwards turred in and trodden down. The turf was 
next cut in two with the spade and laid upside down on 
each side of the plant, so as to meet round its stem. 
The purpose of reversing the turf is, that the nursling 
may not be affected by drought, or injured by the growth 
of grass or weeds close beside it—We were sure never 
to be long at any one spot without seeing cither Sir 
Henry or his forester, who were always going their 
rounds among the labourers. They told us that noone 
thing is so much to be dreaded in the work of plantation 
as slovenliness in putting the plents into the ground; 
and as it was impossible to convince the labourers of all 
the mischief of bruising or twisting the roots, there was 
nothing for it but keeping an eye upon them continu- 
ally to see that they did not make more haste than good 
speed. For this réason, planting was not in the present 
case, as in too many done by contract; but even here, 
where the labourers were paid by the day, they were 
apt to grow impatient and think it foolish to fiddle-fad. 
dle about the root-fibres of a tree as carefully as about 
the tender organs of an infant. ‘They made many at. 
teinpts, too, in order to save trouble, to bring more plants 
at a time from the nursery th<n they could set before 
night: but the forester having once found half-a-dozen 
covered over in a ditch during a frost, made such vehe. 
ment complaints, that thenceforward thenurslings were 
removed as they were wanted and in security. 

I began this winter by admiring Sir Henry’s benc- 
volence to future generations more than I saw reason 
to do aflerwards. .I imagined thet he would reap none 
of the fruits of his present outlay of trouble and capital, 


There were to be oaks, of|and that all that he did in planting was for the sake of 


his children and his country, He did consider both. 


never be too plentiful, and whose magnifieent works of 


young shoots in spring is as beautiful as its sober au-| middle of life. I was present one day when he was 





umn shade is grand. To comfort us under our con:-| pointing eut to my father the difference in hiv mede of 

























































pane two portions of land, atid the comparative profit | would leave off coniplaining of new measures because 


expected to receive in a few years. 

“These fifty acres, you observe,” said he, “are not 
for pasturage, though you sce two larches to one oak. 
Half the larches are to remain for timber trees: the other 
half are nurses, and will be thinned out in five or six 
years.” 

“© dear!” interrupted I, “before they are large 
enough to be of any use.” 

“ T expect they will pay me,” he continued, “ for the 
outlay on all these fifty acres. ‘They would be worth 
little if we lived far away from any population but that 
of our own estates; but there is demand enough for 
bark, for poles, &c., to take off all I shall have to dispose 
of. The bark will sell for about half as much as oak 
bark; I suppose it will fetch from four to five pounds a 
ton. ‘The quality of the wood is so good, that stakes 
and poles of it are in great request for gates and palings. 
The smaller sticks I may want myself; or if not, Mr. 
Malton or other farmers will be glad of them for sup- 
ports for their sheep nets, when the flocks are eating 
turnips off the ground. ‘They sell at abouta shilling a 
dozen.” 

“You will pay yourself in six years at farthest,” 
saii my father. “ Do you expect to make more or 
less of those other fifty acres where you plant larch 
only ?” 

“ More in the long run, but nothing for ten years or 
upwards. I have not planted so close there, you see ; 
so that there will be no thinning at the end of five years. 
The original expense of planting is less, of course :— 
about twenty shilings an acro, at the most. ‘Then we 
must remember the rent of the soil, which is perhaps 
a shilling an acre.” 

“Then to this thirty shillings an acre,” observed 
my father, “ you must add the ten years’ interest, and 
the outlay on inclosing; there are no other expenses, 
I think?” 

“Not any. There are twelve hundred larches on 
each acre. I shall remove one third in ten years; 
and it will be strange if the bark and timber of four 
hundred do not pay all the expenses we have men- 
tioned, with compound interest. ‘Then I shall have 
eight hundred trees on every acre, the very lowest 
value of which will be ten pounds; and the ground will 
be worth four times what it is at present. It will be 
pasturage worth letting by that time.” 

“ Then,” said my father, “ after having paid your- 
self, these fifty acres, which were a month ago worth 
a rental of only fifty shillings, will bring in ten or twe lve 


pounds a year, and have five hundred pounds’ worth of 


larches upon them. Upon my word, this is a pretty 
profit !” ; 

“ Consider, too,” said Sir Henry, “ that without costing 
me a farthing more, the thinnings of the plantation 
will add to my income at a continually increasing rate. 
I shall be able to employ more and more labourers 
every year :—not that I need tell you so; but I put in 
this observation for your daughter’s sake. She looks 
quite disappointed in mc—disappointed to find that I 
look for any profit from the measures which will bene- 
fit my family and socicty at large. Have I guessed 
your thoughts rightly, miss Lucy ?” 

So rightly that I blushed and my father laughed, 
while he assured Sir Henry that we none of us doubted 
his disinterestedness. 

“What different ways there are of benefiting one’s 
country and posterity, in different parts of the world ! 
I exclaimed. “In Canada, a landed proprietor would 
clear away as many trees as possible, I suppose, if he 
wished to do a patriotic thing.” 

“It is one of the most interesting employments I 
know of,” said my father, “to trace how the same 
p-inciples lead men to directly opposite or widely differ. 
ent modes of conduct, according to circumstances ; and 
1/men studied this fact a little more carefully than they 
do, the world would be incalculably happier than it 
seems likely to be for some time to come. If statesmen 
and legislators saw that usages and laws must be varied 
with lapse of time and change of circumstances, we 
should be freed from many uscless institutions. If our 
men of power saw that what is beneficial to a country 
im one age may be hurtful in another, we should have 
a better ecoromy and a wiscr distribution of our 
wealth. If our people “— the same thing, they 


cattle, continually increasing under the care of man, 


plants from coming up, and thus prepare for the de- 
cline of the forests. 


face of the country would be wholly changed in a few 
centurics,—the hills being bleak and barren, and the 
vales swampy ; the latter having become unfit for the 
residence of man, eng the former an unsheltcred and 





they are not old, and railing against their best friends 
because the advice they offer would not have suited the! 
condition of our grandfathers.” 


Sir Henry observed that he had heard far more said 
about what would have been thought of Mr. Malton’s 
large farm a century ago than what ought to be 
thought of it now. In the same manner, the wise men 
who study how the resources of the nation may be 
best managed and improved are called heard-hearted, 
because the measures they recommend are different 
from such as were neccessary when our population 
was less numerous, when there was less competition in 
commerce, and a smaller demand for agricultural pro- 
duce. 

“There can be no surer mark of ignorance and 
prejudice,” observed my father. “'The king of Persia| 
is prejudiced when he laughs ata king of England) 
for haviug only one wife ; and every Englishmen who 
thinks the king of Persia wicked for having 
twenty, is ignorant. He does not know that the reli- 
gion of the monarch allows the custom. Any one 
our labourers would be prejudiced if he blamed an In-| 
dian for waste for burning a whole pine-tree at once ; 
and that Indian would show himself ignorant if he 
laughed at Sir Henry for spending so much time, and 
labour, and money, in planting trees, of which the In- 
dians have more than they know what to do with.” 





“ Any one such instance,” observed Sir Henry, “ is 
enough. to silence for ever all objections to plans be- 
cause they are new. _ I would desire no bettcr instance 
of the variations introduced by time into the way of 
employing labour and capital than the one you have 
reminded me of, by your mention of Indian forests. 
There was a time when this Island was as much over- 
grown with wood as any part of North America now 
is.” 

“ What a different place it must have been then !” 
said I. 

“ Different indeed! Vast forests extending over 
whole districts: the climate as cold as now m the north 
of Russia; (for countries in our latitude become tem- 
perate only in proportion as they are cleared ;) wolves 
abounding in every wilderness, and swamps spreading 
in all directions, to the great injury of the health of the 
savage inhabitants,—such was Great Britain once.” 

“ Have swamps any necessary connexion with 
woods?” I inquired. 

“ With untended forests, where no care is taken to 
prevent them. A tree is blown down across a rivulet, 
and forms a dam. The water, stopped in its course, 
diffuses itself over the neighbouring grounds, and 
loosens the roots of other trees, and, by becoming stag- 
nant, poisons their vegetation. ‘These other trees fall, 
one by one, and form other dams; and thus the des. 
truction proceeds, till what was once a forest becomes 
a bog.” 

“This is the reason, then, why trees are found 
buried in swamps ?” 

“Certainly ; and we know it not only from the fact 
of trees being so found, but from there being actual in- 
stances of such transformations of a forest into a 
swamp at the present time, in Invernesshire, and some 
other parts of Scotland. Now, what would a wise 
landed proprictor do in such a state of the country as 
his ?” 

“The very reverse of what you are now doing,” 
said my father. “He would clear as much ground as 
possible for cultivation, putting the wood out of the way 
as fast as it was cut. He would build with it, burn it, 
and encourage every body about him. to use it for all 
the purposes of life to which it could be applied. He 
would encourage pasturage, because cattle are scarce 
in proportion to the scarcity of open ground. These 
would wander into the woods, and, though tliey could 
not injure large timber trees, would prevent the young 


“If things proceeded in their natural course, the 


| 
expense of trouble and money. 


What would a wise 


perilous pasture for his flocks. 
landed proprietor do now ?” 

“ He would hang woods on the summits ef the hills 
to protect the herds grazing on their slopes,” replied 


my father. “ He would cut trenches in the valleys, 
and, as an effectual drain, would plant the hollows the 
first moment that their soil would bear the process. 
Under this management, the high grounds would be- 
come fertile, and the bogs would be converted into 
firm rich, vegetable soil, ready to repay the labours of 
the plough.” 

“Then if you owned the downs of our southern 
counties,” said I, “ or the bogs of Ireland, -you would 
plant and drain and plant again ?” : 

“ I should, and as much for my own profit as for the 
general good; for the price of timber rises, of course, 
in proportion to its scarcity. Now you see how dif- 
ferent is the application of labour and capital in these 
two states of a country. In the one, labour is applied 
to banish, in the other to create, woods. In the one, 
cattle are permitted to destroy the young timber; 
while in the other every tender shoot is protected at an 
In the one, growing 
wood is as little valuable a part of the proprietor’s 
capital as the stones which encumber Mr. Malton’s 
new fields, and of which he can only make the mean- 
est of his fences; while in the other, it is the resource 
on which the proprietor mainly relies for the stability 
of his fortune, not only for the income it brings, but for 
its power of increasing the productiveness of his pas- 
ture and corn-lands.” 


“ And do you believe,” said I, “ that there are any 
so stupid as to oppose a different application of labour 
and capital in these two cases ?” 

“ Not in so clear an instance,” replied my father ; 
“but they will not follow the precedent in cases very 
like it. Can you fancy a family of natives, living in a 
wattled hut in a wilderness of Cumberland, visited 
every winter’s night by wolves, every spring sea- 
son with agues, crying out in dismay at the pro- 
ceedings of a rich neighbour to clear the ground? 
They would exclaim against having their old customs 
broken in upon, and would talk of the pleasure of gather- 
ing acorns for supper in the glades at sunset, and of 
their hunts, and of the freedom of their wild life. If 
their neighbours represented to them that acorns had 
long been becoming scarce from the disappearance of 
oaks in the swamps; that their children had been 
swept from their side by diseases belonging to the lo- 
cality ; and that wild beasts were increasing so fast 
that there seemed a probability of the hunters soon 
becoming the hunted, these new notions would only 
increase their discontent. If he offered tosupply them 
with certain qnantities of grain and meat in exchange 
for wolves’ heads, they would complain ofthe degrada- 
tion of obtaining their food by rendering service in- 
stead of the dignified independence of picking up acorns 
or digging roots out of the soil. ‘They would complain 
that he had imjured them by fencing in ground where 
the boar used to stand at bay; and if he attempted to 
shew them the impossibility of restoring the forest and 
the climate and mode of life to what they where a 
hundred years before, and the necessity of making 
some provisions for their altered state, they would, in- 
stead of listening, tax him with all the distresses and 
inconveniences which had been prepared before he was 
born.—Now Lucy, can you find a parallel case to this ?;’ 


“ Very easily,” replied I. “ Mr. Malton is the rich 
neighbour, and old Williams was one of the lovers of 
the old paths; and if you had told us of one who re- 
tired back further into the swamp and built his hut on 
the sinking trunks of the fallen trees, I should have 
thought you were prophesying of Norton” 

“Let us bode him no ill,” said my father, “ but 
rather hope that he will plant his foot on firm ground, 
whatever we may think of the position he has chosen.” 


“ IT can scarcely imagine,” said I, “ that any would 
be found to object to the second process Sir Henry des- 
cribed. ‘The shepherd, striving in vain to win his way 
against the snow storm on the uplands, in search of his 
perishing flock, would surely bless the hand that plant- 
ed woods to shelter his charge ?” 

“ Even he,” said my father, “would pluck up every 








sapling if he dared, for shepherds are well known to 
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gmdge every foot of soil on which their flock cannot|tain did when he was ina passion.” The sergeant 


browze.” 

“ Observe the fact,” said Sir Henry. “Are not my| 
pheasants lampooned before they are hatched? Is not 
every larch in all these acres looked upon as a meal 
taken from a half-starved cow’ When the shepherd 
finds his flock safe under the shelter of a full-grown| 
wood, he will be reconciled to the planter ; and not till! 
then: and if any one of my neighbours should live to 
rest his aged form on his staff in the noonday sun, and| 
watch his grandchildren, among a hundred labourers, 
felling wood on this spot, he may look on my grave as 
he creeps homewards, and sigh to think how he once) 
misunderstood my intentions; but I must not expect! 
this justice in my life-time.” 

“ You may,” replied my father, “and if you are} 
spared to a good old age, you will witness as total a 
change in the views of our discontented neighbours as} 
in the aspect of this waste or the condition of our village.” 

Sir Henry pointed to the temporary dwellings which 
had been erected for the troop of labourers who had! 
come from a distance to work under his forester, (there! 
not being an adequate supply of labour at Brooke for'| 
the new demand,) and said, 

“ When that row of sheds shall have grown into a 
village, and when the axe and mattock shall be heard| 
in the woods throughout the winter’s day ; when the 





snatched up his cane, and made his countenance so 
fierce in a moment, that the children did not know 
what to thing o® him. They stared at him in terror 
till he could not help laughing ; and then, I dare say, 
resolved in their hearts never to set foot in his parlour 
without leave. 

On the present occasion he exclaimed, as I entered 
the room with Frederick and Arthur, 

“ T can guess, Miss Lucy, what you and the young 
gentlemen are come for, and I am happy to see you. 
You want to hear the little story 1 promised you ; and 
you shall be welcome to it.” 

“ I hope you are not busy ?” 

“Not at all. You are come just in right time. 
See, I had finished this chapter of my book, and I was 
putting the paper in when I heard your step in the 
passage.” 

“ [— want to know,” said Frederick, who was re- 
markable for always going straight to the point, “ I 
want to know where you were taken prisoner, and how 
you got home again, and how long it was ago. Lucy 
says you are going to tell her all about it, and that we 
may hear it too.” 

“'T’o be sure you may, my dear boys; so sit down in 
the window-seat, and I will tell you. It was in Spain 
that I served at that time, you know, against the 


timber-wain shall come jingling down the slope,and|French. The armies had been drawing nearer to one 
the sawyers and woodmen be seen going and returning|another for a long while, and we all knew that there 


early and late, my purposes will be answered, whether 
1 live to see their fulfilment or not.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
SERGEANT RAYNE'S STORY. 


I orren passed an hour w ‘th the sergeant in his neat 
lodging ; and if I went only to inquire after his health, 
or to ask some question which might be answered im- 
mediately, I frequently stood chatting till my brothers 
came to see what I was about. They, however, were 
generally my companions, for they loved, like other 
people, to hear the entertaining stories of battles, sieges, 
and shipwrecks, and the sadder acounts of the suffer- 
ing and death attendant upon war, which our friepd 
could relate. As he was as regular in his habits as 
when subject to regimental discipline, we always knew 
when we should find him at home. At a certain hour 
he rose and breakfasted ; at a certain hour he took down 
his hat, hung it on a block and brushed it, and put it 
on sideways, with a soldier-like air: and the people at 
the Arms knew what o’clock it was by the sergeant’s 
taking his seat under the elm or beside the fire, ac- 
cording as the weather might be. Moving with the 
sun to the churchyard bench, as regularly as the shade 
on the dial, he would have been supposed ill or dead if 
a labourer returning through the stile to his dinner had 
missed him ona fine day. His landlady whispered to 
us that he was rather a particular old gentleman, 
though the most good-natured in the world when not 
put out of his way ; and, indeed, if any thing ever did 
make him look sour, it was his dinner not being ready 
toa moment. He did not care what was provided for 
him: he preferred a crust of bread at one o’clock to a 
goose at two. He could not have told any body’an 
hour after dinner what he had been eating; but if 
kept waiting five minutes, he could not recover it till 
the next morning. His hostess had half a dozen little 
children, and he was as kind to them as if he had been 
their grandfather, but warned them of his awful dis- 
pleasure if they entered his room during his absence. 
If they came by invitaton, well and good; he would do 
any thing to amuse them. He would sing, tell stories, 
shew them pictures, and even play at blind man’s buff; 
though, as he said, it was not fair play with him, as 
he had only one hand to catch the rogues with. Not 
a rough word was ever heard from him. I rember one 
of the little ones saying, “Shew me how you will be 
angry if I meddle with your sword. Will you frown 
like Bonaparte in the picture?” “ No,” said another, 
“he will stamp and speak loud, as he told us his cap- 
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must be a terrible battle when they met. From the 
state of the roads, however, the whole army could not 
travel together, and when the van of both forces came 
in sight of each other, the rest were some miles in the 
rear. Both sides seemed muclr inclined for a skirmish, 
and there was pretty sharp fighting for the whole day 
before the grand battle. Often as I had been in action, 
[ had never been wounded ; but on this particular day, 
[ felt a sort of certainty that I should be.” 

“Had you never felt this before any other battle?” 

“I think not so clearly; but it may only be that 
what happened made me take particular notice, and 
remember very well what my feelings had been. 
I mentioned this foreboding to a friend, however, and 
so I suppose I was somewhat struck by it.” 

“ And did he laugh at it, or call you a coward ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other, master. Very young 
soldiers, or men of hardened minds, may make light of 
\the disasters of war, and call it cowardice to reflect 
upon them and prepare one’s mind for them; but my 
friend was neither giddy nor reckless, and he knew me 
too well to fancy me a coward. We had fought side 
jby side in many a battle, and I had nursed him when 
|badly wounded; so that we were real friends, and not 
companions of the camp only. He advised me to ease 
my mind of all worldly concerns, and to prepare myself 
\in other ways for whatever might happen, as he always 
did before a battle; so I told him where to find what 
little money I had, and seme letters I had written to 
'my mother and another person m 

“Who was that other person?” interrupted Frede- 
rick. 

“Never mind who it was,” said I. 
ask such a question as that.” 

“J have no objection, miss Lucy, to tell you all. 
That other person was one to whom I had hoped to 
be married some time or other; but she was not bound 
to me, for I told her there was little prospect of my 
returning home; and if I did, I was afraid I should be 
very poor; and we were getting on in life, and I could 
not bear the idea of preventing her being happy; so 
I begged she would not remain single for my sake. I 
had said this to her a long time before; and my letter 
on this occasion was to tell her that 1 still loved her as 
much as ever; and it was only to be sent in case of my 
death— Well, we were very actively engaged all day 
without my taking any harm, while hundrecs were 
falling round me. Late in the evening, when both 
parties were tired and the fire slackened, I passed my 
friend as we were hastening forward for one other 
charge, and he called out ‘So, you are safe, after all! 
‘Safe, after all,’ I replied, and left him behind. A mi 
nute after, a shot struck my right arm while the enemy 
was pressing round us. 1 could not defend myself; 
I was separated from my company, and, of course, 
taken prisoner.” 
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“In pain and alone, among foreigners and enemies,” 
I exclaimed. “How very miserable you must have 
been !” 

“ Not so much then as a‘terwards, miss ! ucy. You, 
who live in peace and quietness at home, can have no 

idea of the excitement of spirits there is in battle. One’s 

heart is so full of courage, one’s mind burns so with 

indignation at being made prisoner, and one has so 

much to think about, that there is no time to be truly 

miserable. I felt no pain from my wound at that time. 

I did not even know that 1 was wounded, till 1 found 

I could not raise my arm.” 

“Is that possible?” 

“Very true, my dear, I assure you. I was hurried 

away, I scarcely know how, to one of the baggage 

wagons, with, many of the wounded besides: but they 

were all French: not one friendly face did I see. We 

were laid, one close upon another, on straw, and jolted 

away, over bad roads, to a town where an hospital was 

established. Some of my companions were in dreadful 

pain, and their groans made me sick at heart. I now 

began to suffer much; but I wished above all things 

not to be spoken to; so I remained as quiet as if I were: 
dead, and closed my eyes. If I could have shut my 

ears also, 1 should have escaped many a horrible dream 

which has startled me since. Many a night, even now, 
I hear those groans and oaths; and the tortured coun- 
tenances I used to see often in a battle rise up before 
me.—Before daybreak we reached the hospital; and I 
was really glad of it, though I knew well enough what 
was before me.” 

“Did you feel sure that you must lose your arm ?” 

“ Yes, master; I felt and saw that it was past cure.” 

“ And were you much afraid about it?” 

“T had thought so much and so often about the 
chances of such an accident, that I was not taken by 
surprise; and I was already in so much pain that I was 
very willing to suffer more for the sake of being rid of 
it. I sat beside a fire, while one after another of my 
companions was taken to the surgeons. At last, after 
waiting an hour and a half, they were going to carry 
away the man who lay next beside me; but he was a 
coward, it seemed, and begged to be left. They had 
no time to waste, and so laid hold of me, and were 
going to carry me; but I soon showed them that I had 
the use of my legs at least, and walked as stoutly as 
any of them to where the surgeons were. They made 
quick work of it, and scarcely made a show of asking 
my leave.” 

“ Bat I suppose you would have given them leave.” 

“TI took care to do that. I held out my arm as soon 
as ever I saw the instruments.” 

“ And how did you—how could you bear it?” 

“ A sturdy spirit will carry one through a great deal, 
master. I am not sure that I should have borne it so 
well in England; but 1 was determined no enemy 
should wring a complaint out of me. So I was as still 
as a mouse the whole time; grasping the back of a ehair 
with my other hand so hard that the blood came out 
at my finger nails. One of the surgeons observed this; 
and I heard him say that I was a sturdy fellow and fit 
foy a soldier.” 

“Then the pain was very, very great?” 

“Much greater than any body can fancy who has 
not felt it, or indeed than any body can fancy at all; 
for it is not the sort of thing that can be remembered ; 
and I dare say I have little better notion of it at this 
moment than you have. But such as it was, it was 
soon over, and then I walked away to bed. There I 
paid dear for the effort I had made; and I deserved it, 
for my bravery was not of the right kind and could not 
last long.” 

“Why, what happened ?” 

“When I was left alone, weak from pain, and still 
thrilling in every nerve, a tide of most bitter feelings 
rushed in upon me. Such a tumult of thoughts I never 
knew before or since. I hid my face under the bed 
clothes, that nobody might disturb me; and there for 
an hour or two I suffered such agony of mind as I can 
give you no idea of. My pride gave way, and I felt my- 
self as weak as an infant. In vain I told myself that this 
‘misfortune was only what I had expected,—only what 
every soldier is liable to. In vain I called to mind the 
boasting in which I had indulged before I left home, 
and the wish which in my youth I had felt for the glory 





of one honourable wound. This recollection awakened 
others which subdued me completely.” 

“ What were they ?” 

“It happened that the day before I left this place to 
join the army, the old clergyman, who lived here then, 
invited "me to the parsonage to say farewell. After 
talking cheerfully to me about my profession, he went 
out with me as far as the gate; and there he put his 
hand on my shoulder and said, ‘Remember, yours is a 
dangerous profession in more ways than one. You are 
not only liable to be sent early to another world, but 
to depart with false notions of glory in your head, and 
with pride and hatred in your heart.’ He pointed to the 
graves and went on, ‘See here what becomes of pride 
and enmity. There have been some of these whose hearts 
beat as high with various passions as yours will in your 
first battle. Now, all are humbled and all are still. So 
will it be, a hundred years hence, with the youngest and 
fiercest, with or against whom you are going to fight. 
They too will be humbled and stilled.'.—The recollec- 
tion of this circumstance now came back upon me clearly. 
I saw the church with the evening sunshine upon its 
windows. I saw the light flickering upon the smooth 
stems of the limes. I saw the graves, and also the 
venerable countenance and gray hair of my kind friend. 
I heard his voice and the voices of the children at their 
play. I could almost smell the flowers in his garden, 
and feel the pressure of his hand upon my shoulder. 
I lay weeping for many hours, till by thoughts of home, 
of my mother, and of other dear friends, ny mind was 
prepared for still better thoughts. My Bible was in my 
pocket, (for I took care to have it always about me,) 
and there I found a better sort of courage than that of 
which I had been so proud.—I was soon glad to take 
some notice of my companions in the hospital; and we 
managed to be very cheerful and to converse a good 
deal, as I told you, Miss Lucy.” 

“Did the friend you mentioned before know what 
had beeome of you? And what did he do with your 


money and your letters ?”’ 

“ As he could learn nothing about me, he supposed 
that I was a prisoner; and he sent all that I had left 
behind me to my mother. 


It was not very long before 
she heard of me, but she had delivered the other letter 
I spoke of.° I was sorry afterwards that I had ever 
written it.” 

Nobody ventured to ask why; but the sergeant has 
told me since that the young woman had supposed 
that as he was so long absent he would never return, 
and had therefore married. She received his letter soon 
after she was settled, and was made very unhappy by 
it for a little time: but I am pretty sure (though the 
sergeant did not say any such thing) that she had not 
a very warm heart; or, at any rate, that it had never 
been very warm towards him. He came back, he told 
us, a year or more before his mother’s death, which 
was a great comfort to them both. 

“TI think,” said Arthur, “that you must find the 
world grown very dull now that there is no war any 
where in Europe. I wonder you are still so fond of the 
newspapers.” 

“Dull, Master Arthur! I wish such a kind of dyJ- 
ness may last for ever. It is all very well for people 
who want amusement to rin about the village with 
news of a victory, and to help to make a bonfire and 
light up the houses. But if they happen to have a son 
or a brother killed or maimed for life, they may learn 
by experience what it is that thousands and millions are 
suffering. If they could take but one look at a field of 
battle, or an army in full retreat, they would wish for no 
more victories and illuminations. I hope I have as much 
of the spirit of a soldier in me as any man; and perhaps 
all the more for having suffered something for my coun- 
try ; but I do say that nations are only half civilized as 
long as wars are thought necessary. I say, moreover, 
that they who are foremost in war are farthest from 
heaven ; for heaven is a land of peace.” 


—_—_—<— 


CHAPTER VII. 


GREAT CHANGES AT BROOKE. 


Brooke looked like a different place at the end of a 
very few years. In our own house, nothing remarka- 
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ble had happencd, unless it was the growth of my 
brothers, which was pronounced wonderful every time 
they appeared from school at Christmas: or that Billy 
Gray (now called William) had become quite an accom- 
plished little footman. The improvement of his family 
had advanced as rapidly as his own; and one of the 
pleasantest changes visible in the place was that which 
every body observed in the outward condition of George 
Gray, his wile, and children. 

George was a pattern of industry. Before and after 
his hours of daily labour, he was seen digging, hoeing, 
planting, and pruning in his garden; his boys and 
sometimes his wife helping him; his eldest girl tend- 
ing the cow, and the others mending or knitting stock- 
ings, or cleaning the house. Even the little ones earned 
many a shilling by cutting a particular sort of grass in 
the lanes for seed for Mr. Malton’s pasture land. Each 
with a pair of scissors, they cut the tops off about six 
inches long, and filled their sack in a few hours. Mr. 
Malton’s steward paid them threepence a bushel for it, 
measured as hay. ‘Their work was made easier by this 
grass being sown in lines along the hedges; and it was 
well worth the little trouble this cost to secure a con- 
stant supply of the seed, which was greatly in request; 
the sheep being very fond of this pasture. 

Gray’s boys had all shoes and stockings now, and the 
girls were tidily dressed. The rent was regularly paid, 
and their fare was improved. How happened this ?— 
From having ground, and keeping a cow ?---Not entirely, 
though in some measure. The wages of labour had 
risen considerably at Brooke since the common was in- 
closed, as there was more work to be done, and the 
number of hands had not increased in proportion, though 
the population was already one-third larger than five 
years before. Gray felt the advantage of this rise of 
wages, and of having his family employed. He now 
wondered at his neighbours for letting their children be 
wholly idle as much as we once wondered at him. 
When he saw Hal Williams’s little boys engaged in 
mischief, he observed to his wife that one might earn a 
trifle in weeding, and another in gathering sticks and 
furze for fuel, and sweeping up the dung and dead leaves 
from the woods and lanes for manure. But neither 
Hal nor his boys liked to work when they could help it, 
though Hal’s wife set them a better example than her 
neighbours once expected of her. Many a mother shews 
an energy which never appeared while she was a giddy 
maiden. So it was with Ann: but it was a pity that 
she was ignorant of the ways of turning her industry 
to the best account, so that her desire for the comfort 
of her husband and children did not do them so much 
good as she intended. 

Hal once observed to Gray that he wondered he 
could epend so much time and toil on his bit of ground, 
such a trifle as it was. 

“It is no trifle to me,” said Gray. “The time | 
spend upon it is not great; and as foy the tvil_—a man 
with eight children must never grudge labour.” 

“Why now, Gray, how muchi time do you spend on 
your plot? I see you at work when I get out-of bed 
every morning; and when I come back from the Arms 
in the twilight, I hear your everlasting spade behind the 
hedge.” 

“ That is because I have no hours I can call my own 
but those before and after work. A couple of hours a 
day is the most I can spare; and surely it is worth that 
to be able to keep my cow.” 

“ What is her value to you, do you suppose ?” 

“One time with another, she yields five quarts a day, 
and that is worth two days’ wages a week, or perhaps 
three.” 

“Five quarts a day! That can never be. 
never gave three all the time I had her.” 

“Nor mine while she fed on the common: but you 
know the keep is every thing with a cow; and it is no 
more likely that a cow in the lanes should yield like 
mine, than that mine should yield thirteen pounds and 
a half of butter weekly, four months after calving, like 
a fine North Devon cow of Mr. Malton’s that I was 
admiring the other day. But I call my cow pretty 
well kept now, and she is worth the keeping. I man- 
age to get many a good dish of vegetables for ourselves, 
too, out of my garden.” 

“ But no fruit, I see, neighbour. 


Mine 


I like to see fruit- 





trees in a garden.” 


“So do I, where there is ground and money and 
time enough: but it would not suit me. My cabbages 
would not thrive if the ground was shaded; and I could 
not raise fruit enough, or of a sufficiently good quality, 
to sell to advantage.” 

“ But it would be a great treat to the children.” 

“My children must wait for such a treat till we grow 
richer. I am thankful enough to be able to give them 
bread and sometimes a bit of meat, instead of the pota- 
toes we used to live on. Apples and gooseberries will 
come all in good time. Bread and clothes must be 
thought of first.” 

“And yet you managed to get a pig.” 

“Yes, I knew if I contrived to buy one, I could 
easily keep it. So we made an effort to save in the 
winter, and in March I got a fine pig of four months. 
He was able to graze and eat cabbages and turnip-tops, 
and we have plenty of wash for him ; so I hope, as he 
has thriven so far very well, he will be in fine condition 
for killing at Christmas.” 

“ Will you be able to fatten him liberally?” 

“] hope so. He shall have as much barley-meal as 
he can eat, if I can afford it: if not, pease must do.” 

“You will have a house-full of meat at that time. 
Bacon in plenty, griskins, chines, cheeks, and I don’t 
know what besides; and hog’s-puddings and lard for 
the children! Why, you will live like an alderman’s 
family for weeks. It is a fine thing to keep a pig!” 

“It is a great advantage ; and considering that, I 
wonder you don’t try, neighbour.” 

“ When I have eight children, perhaps I may; but 
we get on somehow as it is; and I have quite enough 
to do, for I don’t pretend to work as hard as you.” 

“No,” thought Gray. “You make your wife do it 
mstead, while you go and smoke at the Arms.” 

Hal’s cow had been sold long ago to pay his debts. 
It had been done during one of his wife’s confinements, 
and it was bad news for her, when she got about again, 
that it was actually sold and gone. It was some com- 
fort that they owed no money; but it was a comfort 
which could not last long; for she knew that milk is a 
dear article to buy, while it is absolutely necessary 
where there are young children —It was grievous to see 
in a short time how poorly they lived. One thing after 
another was given up. ‘They had long contrived to do 
without meat; but now they could not afford beer, 
except a little on Sundays. Hal did not relish milk as 
when it came from his own cow, but took a fancy to 
have tea,—the least nourishing and most expensive diet 
a man can have. ‘To indulge this fancy, the fire was 
kept in all day, the whole year round. ‘There was an 
everlasting boiling, of the kettle in the morning, the 
potatoes for dinner, and the kettle again in the afternoon. 
Upon this miserable diet they grew thin and sickly: 
they ran in debt to the grocer till he refused their cus- 
tom; and to Johnson’s wife for milk, till she declared 
she could not let them have any more. We were 
passing Hal’s door one day, when one of the children 
entered with an empty pitcher, on seeing which his 
mother burst into tears. There was but too much cause 
for her grief. Her hungry children must be content 
with a drink of water with their crust of bread, for Mrs. 
Johnson could afford no longer credit. My mother 
could not bear to see the craving of the little ones; and 
she promised to go back with the messenger to Mrs. 
Johnson and persuade her not to disappoint them for 
this one day, and to see what could be done for the 
future: but she declared that the tea must be left off if 
the milk was to be continued. The poor woman said 
that she was willing to live in the cheapest way, if tle 
children could but be fed; but that her husband made 
such a point of his tea that she had little hope of per- 
suading him to give it up. 

We took the child back to Johnson’s; and there we 
saw a cheerful sight. Mrs. John was milking one 
of her fine cows, while the other two stood by; and her 
daughter was measuring out the milk to the various 
messengers from the village. There were Miss Black's 
maid, and Wickstead’s boy, and Gregson’s apprentice, 
and Harper’s servant, and half a dozen children from 
the neighbouring cottages, having their pitchers filled 
with the warm, fresh, rich milk. My mother smiled 
as she observed to me that the division of labour was 
not fully understood by our people yet, or they would 
have devised a better plan than having the time of a 
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a profitable business now, and I believe my neighbours 


dozen people wasted by coming for the milk, instead of 
employing a boy to carry it round. It struck us both 
at the same moment that Hal’s eldest boy might carn| 
a share of the milk by saving the neighbours the trouble 
of sending for it. He might soon learn, we thought, to 
measure tlre milk and keep the tally. 

“I hope we are in time, Mrs. Johnson,” said my 
mother. “Iwas afraid your pails might be emptied 
before we came. “You must fill this child’s pitcher, if 
you please, and I will pay to-day.” 

“[ assure you, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Johnson, “it 
made me very sorry to send the boy away ; but what 
can I do? They have not paid me these six weeks, 
and I cannot afford them a quart a day at my own ex- 
pense. I have often threatened to send them no more, 
but I never had the heart to refuse them till to-day.” 

“ You cannot he expected to lose by them, certainly,” 
replied my mother: “but I am very sorry they are such 
bad customers to you. I am sure such milk as that is 
far better for them than the tea they make.” 

“Do you know, ma’am,” said the busy Mrs. Johnson, 
as the milk went on spurting and phizzing into the pail, 
“I do believe that tea-drinking alone is enough to ruin 
a very poor family. We tried it once, and fond enough 
we are of it still; but though we might afford it better 
than some people, we now never touch it but on Sun- 
days and particular occasions. My husband is a very 
careful man, as you know, ma’am; and he had the cu- 
riosity to count the cost of drinking tea twice a day ; 
and I was surprised to find what it came to; and so 
shocked that I agreed at once to spend no more money 
in any such way.” 

“ And how much did your husband reckon it at?” 

“He took it at the lowest: the tea at five shillings the 
pound, and less than half an ounce to be used at each 
meal: the sugar at sevenpence, and the milk at a penny 
a pint: the tea-things at five shiliings ; and where there 
are children a new set is wanted every year ‘ 

“ But is not that the case with basins for milk as 
well?” said I. 

“ Not if they are stout brown basins, as they ought to 
be, and such as nobody thinks of drinking tea out of. 
Well, ma’am, these altogether come to eight pounds a 
year at the very lowest. Then we ought to consider 
the time that is spent in making the tea, and washing 
the cups and saucers, which is greater than would be 
wanted to prepare breakfast and supper in any other 
way: and then again there is the fuel:—only think 
how many fires are made all the summer through that 
would not be wanted but for the tea!” 

“Eight pounds a year for tea for two people! What 
a terrible waste of moncy !” 

“Yes, ma’am; and for that sum they might have 
three quarts of rich milk a day, which would feed the 
children and themsclves too. Now, can you wonder 
that I refuse to give further credit to my neighbours, 
when I know they might pay me if they chose to man- 
age better, and to give up a luxury which I cannot 
afford?” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Johnson—What very fine cows 
yours are! I suppose you are glad your husband did 
not dispose of the first you had, when he was tempted 
to do so?” 

“Glad indeed, ma’am. I was always fond ofa dairy, 
and desirous of having one of my own. If you would 
please to wait a few minutes, I should like to shew you 
and Miss Lucy my dairy. My husband has been ma- 
king it larger and improving it very much, for I find it 





ink it answers to get their milk of me; for I could 
sell the produce of three more cows if I had them.” 

“Perhaps we shall see you with’ a dairy of twenty 
cows one of these days, if our village flourishes.” 

“No, ma’am. Three are as many as I can well 
manage now, and as many as we can feed. 
ground maintains two, with good management; and we 
brew at home now, and the grains come in very well 
for the cows; so that we are at no loss, so far. 
we were to take in more ground, my husband would 
not have time to attend properly to it; and we are par- 


ticularly anxious that he should not neglect his work, 


so good as wages are now.” 

When the milking was finished, Mrs. Johnson took 
us to the dairy. 
order 
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Our lot of 


But if 


It was clean, cool, and in beautiful 
A range of cheeses was ona shelf, and they 


were to be sent to M for sale. The butter she 
made was sold to the neighbours. My mother under- 
stood the management of this most delicate part of 
household economy, and agreed with Mrs. Johnson that 
the habits of cleanliness and eare which are necessary 
to the success of a dairy are most useful to young 
people, and cannot be more effectually taught than by 
making them assist in the management of cows. 

“My girl was telling me, ma’am, how a neighbour 
wondered why her cow’s milk was not so good as ours ; 
and how, with all the trouble she took, her husband 
complained, and the children left half their breakfasts in 
their basins. ‘The thing was clear enough. She milked 
her cow into the first pail that came to hand, and let 
the milk stand in the heat and smoke of the kitchen, in 
pans that had been used for potatoes, or any thing else 
they might have had for dinner the day before. My 
girl told her she might take a lesson from the cow her- 
self; for no cow will taste a drop from a vessel that has 
held grease. ‘The very breath of a cow is sweet enough 
to shew what care should be taken to keep her milk 
pure. There is nothing so disgusting in the way of 
food as tainted milk; and nothing, to my mind, ma’am, 
so wholesome as fresh, rich milk, as sweet as the new- 
mown grass. Do me fhe favour to taste some, miss, 
and I think you will say so too.” 

When we had finished our delicious draught, we 
took our leave of Mrs. Johnson, agreeing that it was 
certainly a good thing for her that her husband followed 
my fathez’s advice about his allotment of land, as she 
seemed so happy among her cows that it was difficult 
to imagine how she would have lived without one. 

The contrast between the shaded, cool dairy and the 
white, dusty road, was not the most agreeable in the 
world; but we were presently called upon to enter a 
more sultry place still. My father had seen us from 
the hay-field below as we left Johnson’s door, and sent 
Arthur to invite us into the field to see Mr. Malton’s 
new haymaking machine at work. It really was al- 
most too warm to be bearable out of the shade; and 
my mother and I were longing to sit under the beech 
in our own shrubbery: but we would not disappoint my 
father. 

The machine, which was at work in the middle of the 
field, spread the hay faster and more effectually than 
many hands could have done. It plied its task busily, 
and so did the entire working population that could be 
spared from other employments; and yet my father as- 
sured us that there was more labour wanted, and that 
the hay was receiving injury from being too long ex- 
posed in a hot sun. ‘Times were changed, he observed, 
since our neighbours used to wander into the next parish 
for work, at these seasons. There were now more than 
a hundred pair of hands, old and young, add to our la- 
bouring population; and yet, with the help of this ma- 
chine, they could not get the hay carried soon enough. 
My brothers, having heard this, were working with 
each a rake, as eagerly as if they had still been little 
boys, and far more usefully. 

I, for my own share, much preferred following one 
of the children to a shady hedge, where she told me I 
might find some violets. 

Never did violets look and smell so delicious as those 
I now gathered. Budding among their taller leaves, so 
blue and so fragrant, I thought a bunch of them worth 
a whole hayceck. When I had plucked my fill of them, 
my little guide told me, that if I liked water-lilies, there 
were plenty in the next meadow, and she could shew 
me a place in the hedge where I could creep throvgh. 
[t was against my conscience to make or increase gaps 
in hedges; but the temptation of water-lilies was irre- 
sistible. ‘They floated before my eyes already, as they 
float on the surface of the water, expanding their broad 
substantial leaves, and filling their silvery goblets with 
the oozing stream. What was my disappointment, on 
reaching the other side of the bank, to find a ditch be- 
neath me, so broad, and s+ overgrown with briars, that 
I could not possibly cross it! I saw plainly enough 
where the lilies were. Near that clump of alders, I ob- 
served a glistening from among the grass and reeds, 
which told that there was water there; but how was I 
to get at it? Not without the risk of more rents and 
scratches than I chose to ineur. My guide had already 
tucked her petticoats around her, and, with a vigorous 





spring, cleared the ditch; and there she stood, telling 





me of primroses here, and forget-me-not there, and all 
pretty flowers that love springs and dows; but I could 
not follow her. Eager to oblige me, she ran on by her- 
self, and I stood tracing her course, now picking her 
steps carefully, now clearing a trench, now running 
confidently, as if on firm ground, to the edge of the 
stream. Presently she appeared again from under the 
alders, each hand garnished with the trailing and drip- 
ping stems of the water-lilies. By the help of my para- 
sol, she accomplished the leap back again without in- 
jury; and before we had been missed, we appeared 
among the languid spectators in the hay-field with our 
dripping prize. 

“ Water-lilies in a hay-field! I have seen such a thing 
before,” said my mother; “ but I did not know that we 
had such a refreshment at hand here.” And she looked 
round in vain for ditch or stream. 

“They come from the next meadow,” said my father, 
“ which was till lately as dry as this field.” 

“ How green it is!” said I. “A richer vegetable 
carpet I never saw. It cools one to look at it.” 

“ So much for irrigation,” added my father; and he 
explained to us that this meadow had been very ordi- 
nary land, with a small stream running through it, 
which was never dry. An embankment had been 
made, inclosing a reservoir of several acres, which, 
being on a higher level than the lands in its neigh- 
bourhood, admitted of its waters being conveyed 
in many streams over an extensive surface. In the 
meadows thus watered, the grass appeared earlier in 
the spring than on common land, and produced an 
abundant vegetation through the whole season, thus re- 
paying the expense of irrigation, and benefiting all the 
parties coneerned, from the proprietor who expended his 
capital, to the cattle which consumed the produce. 
“ These,” added my father, “ are the results of the ju- 
dicious application of capital.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SMALL FARMING. 

I wirnessep an illustration of what my father had 
been saying one spring day, when I rode with him and 
Mr. Malten round the property of the latter. After en- 
joying the view of the manifold tokens of prosperity 
which surrounded us, we were struck by the appearance 
of a field which looked by far less flourishing than 
any we had seen. 

“ What is the matter here, sir?” said my father. 
“What have you been doing to keep back this field 
while the rest have been improving ?” 

“ Pray do not take this field for one of mine. It be- 
longs to neighbour Norton ; and I am afraid, that cheap 
as he has bought it, he will find it a dear bargain.” 

“I feared,” said my father, “that he would not have 
sufficient capital to keep his land in good condition.” 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Malton, “this next field is 
his too, and there he is among the labourers. You may 
know him now, poor fellow, by his shabby looks. Those 
labourers are mine, and they appear more creditable, 
every one, than he. And there is not one of them that 
does not live in a better house than that of his. Thatis 
his cottage yonder. What a tumbledown place for a 
landed proprietor to live in! Better call one’sself @ la- 
bourer, in my opinion, and have plenty to eat, and a 
whole roof over one’s head, than pinch and starve for 
the sake of owning a couple of fields.” 

“Yes, indeed. But how does it happen that your 
labourers are at work in his field ?” 

“ Why, you see the thing is this. He cannot afford 
a team to plough his field, and he has not sheep to eat 
off the crop of turnips, (if he had one,) and to manure 
it; so he meant to let the land lie fallow. I thought 
this a great pity, so I offered to plough and sow it, if 
my sheep were allowed to eat off the turnips. By this 
plan he will have his land manured, and returned to 
him in a good state, while I shall have an equal advan- 
tage on account of my sheep.” ; 

“ Surely,” said I, “ people who cannot afford a team 
and a flock of sheep should not attempt to farm.” 








“ To be sure they should not, Miss Lucy; and much 








with one who has much. You have no idea of the 


great expense of inaking land as productive as it can _pense of two or three pounds an acre ? 


be made.” 

“T have 
and rich gentlemen, who are fond of agriculture, have 
lost thousands upon thousands of pounds in trying new | 
plans upon their land.” 

“ Aye, aye; that is in trying experiments, for which 
we farmers are much obliged to them, I am sure. We 
look on while they are making the trial, and have the 
benefit of their experience. If they succeed, we adopt | 
their plans; if they fuil, we take warning. If the small! 


farmers would look on too, they would learn a good les-!i 


son; they would see how impossible it is to make the 


most of land without money, or labour, w):ich is money's! 


worth.” 


“In these days,” said my father, “ when so much| 


advantage is gained by the division of labour, no one. 


man, and no one family, can do justice to a farm, be it 
ever so small. 
stituting division of labour for division of land. 


or forty acres was thought a substantial farmer. He 
and his family performed all the requisite labour, even 
down to making his implements, except, perhaps, the 
plough. His ricketty harrow was stuck full of wooden 
teeth ; the harness was made of withy, or of horse-hair, 
twisted at home. The wicker baskets, the wooden 
spoons, the beechen bowls, were made by the men in the 
winters’ evenings ; while the wife and daughters carded, 
and spun, and wove, the wool of the flock.” 

“But was not the change from those ways to the 
present very gradual?’ 

“Yes. The division of labour began in the towns, 
and farmers found the advantage of buying their uten- 
sils and clothing before they put the division of labour 
in practice in their tillage. ‘They knew little yet of the 
advantage of providing a succession of employments on 
their farms, or of portioning out the work to the best 
advantage. ‘The work of tillage all came on at once; 
two or three teams were required for a short time, and 
* then the horses were done with, and turned out to graze 
till harvest, and the plough was laid up till the follow- 
ing spring, and the men after being excessively busy, 
looked round for something to do. Now one team suf- 
fices for the same quantity of land, as the crops are 
successive, and a much smaller amount of labour con- 
tinually employed, achieves more than under the old 
system of husbandry.” 


“But surely this is a division of time, and not of la-}i 


bour.” 

“JT was going to add, my dear, that the two advan- 
tages can be combined on a large farm, while they 
cannot on a small one. 
arranging a succession of labour, but its division is out 
of his power, while Mr. Malton practisesboth.” 

“You may see Norton,” said Mr. Malton, “one day 
hedging and ditching, another time getting lime for 
manure, and then obliged to look after his few sheep 
while the land is wanting him; the ploughing, sowing, 
cutting, and threshing, all resting on him: while on my 
farm such of these things as ought to be done at the 
same time, are so done, while yet there is a constant 
succession of employments for men and cattle. You 
may see lime-burners, drainers, hedgers, shepherds, 
cow-herds, hog-herds, ploughmen, and threshers, all 
busy, helping on the grand work, and nothing standing 
still. We do not leave one piece of land neglected 
while we take care of another: every rood is improved ; 
the waste brought into cultivation; the cultivated en- 
riched, and used for one purpose one year, and for an- 
other the next. ‘This isthe way to make farming answer-” 

My father observed that it was a proof what could 
be done by the vigorous application of capital, when 
fallows were banished from: some districts. Mr. Malton 
replied, “Our ancestors would scarcely have been per- 
suaded that that was possible; and some folks abroad 
will hardly believe, at this day, that our best husbandry 
is found on our poorest soils. But it isa fact and a 
glorious fact, because it shews what labour, and capital, 
and skill can do. If the land had been to this time in 
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Jess to have land of their own. And in these days,|the hands of little farmera, this would not, and could 
when tillage has been so much improved, it is utterly|not have been done. 


impossible that a man who has little money at com-| have covered his whole farm with marl, at the rate of a 
mand can bring his crops to market on the same terms) hundred or a hundred and fifty tons an acre? 


eard,” I replied, “ that many noble men| or forty miles by land carriage? Can ne float his mead- 


It is incalculable what is gained by sub-| 
In| for soil of different qualities produces different crops 
former times, Lucy, the proprietor or occupier of thirty | 


Norton does what he can by |i 


“Then I suppose,” said I, “that in plentiful years 
there would be too much, and in unfavourable seasons 
‘too little, if we had no rich stewards, like Joseph, to 
garner it up, and distribute it as it is wanted?” 

“ Not only that,” said my father, “but there would 
be too much every autumn for the good of thé farmers, 
and too little every spring for the good of the people, 
It is always a pretty certain thing that as much of a 
good article as can be brought to market will be con. 
sumed ; but the price, while it is plentiful, would fall so 
low as to injure the producer; while afterwards, when 
the people are in want, the producer would have nothing 
to bring to market. Thus it would be if all were small 
capitalists: but now, large capitalists, who can afford to 
wait for their returns, keep back their corn in plentiful 
seasons: for which those who are compelled to sell are 
much obliged to them; and the people are no less 
obliged to them for regulating the supply.” 

Mr. Malton looked pleased at this acknowledgment 
of the obligation the community are under to large farm. 
ers. 

“So you see, Lucy,” said my father, “that if it were 
not for large farming, our moors and morasses, and in. 
deed all our inferior ‘eal would still have been barren : 
,;we should have been liable to frequent scarcities: our 
and these crops feed different flocks and herds; and|breeds of cattle would not have improved: and we 
they must all change and change about continually.” _|should have no idea how prolific the soil might be made, 

“What has been your course here ?” inquired my |r how incalculable a sum of human life may be sus- 
father, pointing to a fine piece of grass-land. tained by it. Ifthe people who rail against the owners 

“A five years’ course, First year, turnips—second,|of large productive capitals could but be convinced of 
barley, laid down with clover—third, grass to feed— this, they would soon grow ashamed of their com- 
fourth, wheat—fifth, grass to cut. plaints.” 
with turnips again.” “ Perhaps so, father: but surely it is hard upon the 

“I suppose,” said I, “it costs a great deal to keep|small farmer to go down in the world in spite of all his 
your flocks and herds, independent of their food ?” labour; and it does not seem fair that he should be 

“ More in one year than Norton has to lay out on his|driven out of the market by his neighbours because he 
whole concern : and one had need have capital for this|begins the world with less capital than they.” 
part of one’s business; for the profitable management} “ Begging your pardon, my dear, that is a more fool- 
of liye stock is by far the most difficult branch of farm-|ish remark than I should have expected from you. 


What little farmer would ever 


How 
|should such a man as Norton drain his ro at the ex- 
Can he pay a 
| heavy price for the manure of towns, and conve y it thirty 


jows at the cost of five pounds an acre It cannot be, 
| you see, that any very small capitalist can compete 
with a large one.” 

My father observed that convertible husbandry was 
iquite out of the question on Norton’s property. 
hy To be sure,” replied Mr. Malton. “ You see, Miss |¢ 
Lucy, it used to be the way for one man to own a cer- 
tain extent of corn land, and another of pasturage ; and 
in those days, they did not see the advantage (which is 
la very important one) of making the corn land into 
pasture, and growing grain on the grazing land: and 
| this plan can be pursued only by those who have large 
‘flocks, as well as a good deal of both sorts of land. 
' Then again, a farmer must grow a great variety of crops, 
and maintain all sorts of animals useful in husbandry, in 
‘order to make the most of every thing that is produce is 


Next year, we begin 


ing. But see what capital and skill have done here} When we reason upon subjects of this kind, it is not our 
too! It is a great thing that improved tillage has|business to take the part of one class against another, 


doubled the quantity of fodder raised upon any extent} but to discover what is for the general good; which is, 
of soil: but it is a yet greater that double the quantity |in the long run, the same as the good of individuals. 
of animal food can now be sent to market as the pro-|We are not now taking the part of the large farmers 
duce of the same quantity of fodder.” against the small, (though Mr. Malton is riding beside 
“ And is this really the case?” us,) nor of the small against the large (though we are 
“ It is, indeed; and all owing to the attention paid to|full of pity for poor Norton ;) but the question is, how 
the breeding and rearing of cattle by those who could|the most regular and plentiful supply of food can be 
afford to try new methods.” brought to market. If it be clear that this is done by 
“ The improvement in the implements of husbandry,” |cultivation on an extensive scale, we ought not to wish 
observed my father, “is not less remarkable; and this|for the continuance of small landed properties, but 
we owe to the large farmer.” rather that their owners may apply their labour and 
“It is at our cost,” said Mr. Malton, “that new and |capital where they will meet.with a better return. We 
improved implements, and men to use them, have been jare all sorry for the little farmers, and nobody more so 
sent for, from one end of the kingdom to the other.|than Mr. Malton; but the more clearly we see that 
Some have sent their men into distant counties or|they suffer through a mistake, the more anxious we 
abroad to learn new methods of tillage. What folly it}must be that the mistake should be rectified.” 
is to suppose that little farmers can farm to the same| “1 am sure,” said Mr. Malton, “it gives me great 
advantage as people who can adopt all these improve-|concern to see a man like Norton growing poorer and 
ments!” poorer every year; but I know that it is partly his own 
“If all our farmers were men of little capital,” ob. | fault, because he must see that his mode of tillage can 
served my father, “ we should have much less variety of|never answer. If I had his lot now in my own hands, 
produce in the market, and should therefore be liable|F would serve him, not by doing any thing to his two 
to famines, as in old times.” fields, but by employing him on good wages. In the 
“I have often wondered,” cried I, “ why we are free |one case, the help I should give would be all at an end 
from those apprehensions of famine which disturbed our|in a year or two; in the other, he would soon be in 
forefathers so often.” possession of the comforts of life, and might lay by a 
“It would have been well if they had suffered from |provision for his old age ; while, at the same time, he 
nothing worse than the apprehension, my dear. Our|would be serving me and society at large by giving up 
ancestors cultivated little besides grain; and a bad sea-|his land to be made more productive.” 
































































































































































































































son cut off all their crops at once: while, at present, 
what is fatal to one crop, may not injure another; so 


;| that our supply of food is not only more varied and agree- 


able, but it is no longer precarious. We can form no idea 
in these days of the intense interest with which harvest 
weather was watched three centuries ago.” 

“ We farmers were not ridiculed then for grumbling 
about weather,” said Mr. Malton, laughing; “for we 
had the whole nation grumbling with us in a wet sea- 
son or a drought. There is another consideration which 
we have not mentioned. As small capitalists cannot 
wait for their money, the supply of corn in the market 
would be very irregular if it depended upon them. 


They must bring their corn to market and sell it at 
once.” 





“ ] am aware,” said I, “that an industrious labourer 
is a benefactor to society.” 

“ And what more honourable title need a man desire ?” 
exclaimed my father. “Is it not better to deserve this 
title, and to possess the comforts of life, than to starve 
on the empty name of a landed proprietor ?” 

“ But is it not a hard thing,” I persisted, “for a man 
who is born to a few acres to give them up? I donot 
pretend to justify Norton’s ambition. He might have 
been content as he was; but it must cost a man a sec- 
vere struggle to part with his fifty or hundred acres 
when his fathers tilled them before him.” 

“] have no doubt of it, my dear. Such a man should 
consider what his plan of life is to be. If he has only 





himself to care for, and a little capital in bis pocket, let 
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him remain upon his land, keep it up and improve it by 


the saving of his returns if he can. If he has not cap- 
ital to do this, his duty to the public requires that he 
should not let his property degenerate. If he has a 
family to provide for, it becomes his duty to do his best 
for them—even at the expense of his pride, if need be.” 

“« His pride should be,” said Mr Malton, “ to main- 
tain his children in decency and comfort; this is a 
pride worth having.” 

“ After all,” said my father, “it is not so much 
that a man loses his rank in these days by becom- 
ing a labourer, as that the employment of a labourer 
has become more honourable than formerly.” 

“ There is one question more,” said J, “that I want 
to ask; and it is, why there should be a scarcity in a 
bad season, even if all our farms were small? If, in 
other countries, there is more corn grown than is 
wanted, why should not we supply ourselves from 
them? Would not it be a mutual andvantage ?” 

My father smiled as he replied, 

“You have no idea on what a wide subject your 
question touches. If I were to tell you all the whys 
and wherefores on that question, we should not have 
done by dinner-time.” 

“If you are getting upon the Corn Laws,” said Mr. 
Malton, “ it is time 1 was wishing you good morning,” 

“ Not till I have spoken to you about a little affair | 
in which I want your advice,” said my father. “ 1| 
will not detain you five minutes.” 

While they were talking, I endeavoured to discover 
what there was remarkable in my question. It seemed) 
to me the simplest thing in the world that if there was 
too much corn in one country and too little in another, 
the want of the one should be supplied from the abund- 
ance of the other. While I was meditating my father 
called out, 

“Come, Lucy, your horse is ina reverie as well as 
yourself, and we shall see you both fall presently, if you 
do not wake up. Mr. Malton says, ‘good day,’ and we 
must make the best of our way home; so now for a 
canter.” 

We cantered till we reached the village. 

Miss Black’s window looked very gay at this time. 
She had been to M to see the fashions at the rooms 
of a milliner who had been to see the fashions in 
London. The caps and bonnets were of quite a new 
make; and there were smarter ribbons and flowers 
than I had ever seen at Brooke before. She had also 
another apprentice, and had lately enlarged her show 
room. 

“I wonder what has happened to Miss Black,” I 
observed. “She really makes a grand display now.” 

“ A very good thing has happened to her, I fancy,” 
said my father. “ She has more customers, and those 
customers are richer. ‘Those gay hats and caps came 





bustle in Harper’s shop, and his daughters look very |travels though because he did not go as a soldier and 
It is pleasant to see |has seen nothing of war?” 
Miss Black prospering, especially as it is a sign of the 
This money is not given away 
by Mr. Malton either; it brings him in more than he 


well in their better style of dress. 
prosperity of the place. 


pays away.” 


ceeds from the inclosure of Brooke common.” 





CHAPTER. IX. 


GREAT JOY AT BROOKE. 


“ All this stir, therefore, my dear,—this prosperity 
which strikes you so much, is pure again; and it pro- 


Str H. Wirners’s eldest son had been travelling 


“ Indeed, I should think he has travelled to the great- 
er advantage for that very reason. Men are much 
the same every wherewhen roused by the passions of 
war. Some are generous and others savage in every 
,}country, when opposed to an enemy. But a time of 
peace is the opportunity for observing the differences 
between nations ; and our young gentleman has had 
the means of noticing these things much more than I 
have; to say nothing of his education, which fits him 
to observe with muchgreater advantage than I could 
do.” 

“ What a quick one he used to be at observing dl 
cried Wickstead. “ It was he who discovered where 
the ring was gone that a pedlar lost at my house, once 
upon a time. If it had not been for Master Harry, I 





abroad for the last three years, and was at this time 
expected to return to his native village. What he was 
as a man, few people knew, as he had scarcely set foot 
in Brooke from the time he left school: but as a boy, 
he had been a great favourite among his father’s ten- 
ants and dependants. He had been high-spirited, and at 
the same time good-natured ; fond of the country and 
its sports, and yet as gentle in his manners and polite 
in his deportement as if he had lived in a court. So, 
at least, the old folks said who remembered him best: 
and the younger ones had also a strong impresson of 
the freedom with which he used to join in their games, 
or see that there was fair play in their battles, or beg 
a pardon for them when they had offended at home, or 
trespassed in Sir Henry’s grounds. ‘There was now a 
general feeling of wonder as to what he would be like 


should have been in a terrible scrape. 
watching and watching; and at last up he jumped and 
said, ’ I wish I could get at that magpie’s hole: and to 
be sure, there was the ring. 
that neither I nor mine would have taken the ring, and 
he never rested till he found out who did.” 


justly,” observed an old man who stood near. 
behaved nobly to my son, who was speaking of the 
story only yesterday. 
the biggest of the two, and was allowed to be with the 
young gentleman, as much to take care of him as to 
play with him. 
times when they were in high spirits; and one day, 
when they were playing hide and seek, Master Harry, 


I saw him 
He knew well enough 


“He never could bear to see any one blamed un- 
“ He 


My son was the oldest and 


But they both forgot themselves some- 


childhood and youth. 


neighbours who met under the elm. 
scarce for some weeks. 
the member for M 
traordinary was going on in the village. 





nishing should begin. 


till the subject was worn out. 


ale was drunk at the Arms that evening ! 








out of Mr. Malton’s hedges and ditches, if you know 
what I mean by that.” 

I supposed he meant that some new families had 
come to settle at Brooke on account of the demand for 


under the elm. 


ral rejoicing; and some with both together. 


after years spent in a foreign country, where he could 
neither hear the language nor meet the society of his 


His approach happened at a very good time for the 
News had been 
Parliament was not sitting: 
was alive and well: nothing ex- 
Nobody had 
died for some time: there was not a single courtship, 
except Gregson’s, which had been so long a settled 
matter that nothing could be said upon it till the fur- 
Miss Black’s spring fashions 
had ceased to be new and striking, and Harper’s pretty 
daughters had been admired or censured for their finery 
In a happy hour, the 
steward was empowered to proclaim the arrival of Mr. 
Withers in England, and the expectation of his family 
that he would visit Brooke in a fortnight or three 
weeks. How many pipes were smoked, how much 
Even Gray 
indulged himself for once. He put by his spade and en- 
joyed his draught and his neighbours’ conversation 


Care 
iremembered that every man in Brooke would require travelled hundreds, aye, thousands of miles, in fine 


being close pressed like a hunted hare, turned sharp 
into one of my lady's green-houses where they where 
forbidden to go, and hid himself behind the orange 
trees. My son caught a glimpse of his coat-flap and 
followed him; and making a rush at him, he pushed 
down a rare plant that was in full flower for the first 
time ; and it snapped in the very middle of the stem. 
The gardener was just going to flog my boy, but Sir 
Henry came up and prevented it You may suppose 
the lad was in a terrible fright, and expected to be sent 
home in disgrace and never allowed to set foot in the 
park again; but Master Harry said, ‘ Father, it was 
my fault, so do not punish any body but me” ‘ How 
is that?’ said Sir Henry. ‘ Did not you both enter 
where I forbade you?’ ‘ Yes said the boy ; * but I led 
the way, and your orders where given to me; so it 
was my fault.’ ” 

“ And what did sir Henry do?” 

“ He gave my. boy a good lecture; but he punished 
his own. He sent him to his room for the rest of the 
day.” 

“That is just like them both, father and son. I 
wonder whether the young man ever remembers those 


All were pleased;—some with the}days now.” 
ihope of profit, and others with the prospect of a gene- 





“ Tow should he? Only think how many things 
y; have happened to put them out of his head. He has 


labourers; but I should not have thought they were/an extra shaving that week, and that most of the chil-|countries, where there are mountains and lakes and 


people who could spend their wages in millinery. 


dren would probably have their hair cut. 


The butcher | palaces. 


And he has seen scores of grand cities, and 


“Nor are they,” said my father, in answer to my|had secret hopes that a bullock would be roastedwhole;| crossed the sea ; and his own father told me that some- 
doubt: “ but they spend their wages in bread, milk,|and the baker, who had late'y made some experiments |times he did not hear a word of English for months 


} 


beer, meat, and groceries; and, at the same ti me,cot-|in confectionary, warned his wife to purchase her su-\together, except from his tutor or his servant.” 


tagers who lived on potatoes formerly are rising in the | 


gar and currants before the price should rise. 


Wick.| 


** And then the crowds of great people he has seen! 


world, so as to be able to afford themselves these com-|stead reserved his best tap tor the important day, and | He hasspoken with two or three kings, and I don’t know 


forts. ‘Their custom helps on the butcher, the baker, 
and the publican; and Harper told me the other day 
that he sells twice the quantity of groceries that he did 
five years ago. 


round to her.” 
“ I wonder where it will go next.” 


“It is well spent, I believe; for Miss Black is a 
I can tell you that some of her 
, who 
by increasing his capital, is able to improve a very 


very good woman. 
savings are in the hands of a brother at M 





promising manufacture.” 
“So she receives the interest, and increases her capi 
tal 


jnstanee, well shod and coated. 
45 


So the wives and daughters of these 
trades-people can afford to dress themselves in Miss 
Black’s fashions; and thus Mr. Malton’s moncy comes 


year, I suppose, till she will have gained 
enough to enable her to leave off business. This mo- 
ney seems to have done good in every stage of its 
progress. I am very happy to see Gray’s children, for 
I like to observe the | 


Miss Black sent an order to M 
supply of ribbons on sale or return. 





riment was heared that evening, even as far as our 
white gate. 


group. 
cheerfulness, or sunk them below a gentle sadness. 


when addressed; but preferring to listen. 
“ Well, sergeant!” cried Carey,“ in a little while you 
-|will not be the most travelled man in Brooke. Our 


and seen vastly more of the world.” 
“He has seen more nations, and, I hope, in happier 
circumstances than I have.” 


“ Aye, I suppose you won't think so much of his 





young gentleman has been further than you, I fancy, | 


for an extraordinary |how many princes and generals. 


Sergeant Rayne was, as usual, the quictest of the|some fine lady who cannot speak English. 
No event ever raised his spirits above a serene | you like that, neighbour ?” 





He is so handsome 


These important | too, and so much of a gentleman, that I dare say the 

affairs settled at home, cach gossip was at liberty to|ladies have liked his company, and that he has been 
. : . te: | : 

enjoy himself at the Arms, and many a shout of mer-|very much taken up with them.” 


“ Perhaps he will bring a foreign lady home with 
him. Or, if he is not married, he may be engaged to 


How would 


“IT have no fear of that,” replied the sergeant. 


This evening he smoked away in silence, looking |“ Master Harry has a sound English heart in his 
pleased at secing others pleased, and ready to reply | breast; and to such a heart there is nothing so pleasing 


as an English lady. And as to his forgetting old days 
and old companions,—judging by myself, I say it is 
impossible; and though I do not mean to compare 
myself with Mr. Henry, there is some likeness between 
his case and mine. When I used to pass by a ehurch 
where the priests were dressed up, and the image of 
the Virgin was gay with pink satin and artificial flow- 
ers, and the service was in a language that the people 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































pleasure and sorrow; and so, depend upon it, did Mas- 
ter Harry.” 

“ Perhaps, too, when he was dancing in a ball room 
with some grand lady in her diamonds, he might re- 
member how he went a Maying with the village clil- 
dren, and how he always gave a bunch of violets with 
his own hand to the Queen of the May.” 

“And other things might put him in mind of his 
fishing and skaiting, and all the sports he was so fond 
of. I thought it a pretty sight when he taught his 
sisters to fish, and they stood in the shade of the great 
oak, just where the brooke makes a bend near the 
clump of alders. It was hard to tell which of them 
looked the comeliest and the happiest.” 

“I shall know, the moment I look at him, whether 
he remembers these things.” 

“ I know without seeing him,’ 
“ that he cannot forget them.” 

There was onc person in the village who said little 
on this occasion, but who perhaps felt more than any 
body else. Nobody observed her but myself, because 
no one besides suspected what was in her heart. Our 
gardener’s daughter, Maria, was a great favourite 
in our house. She was a young woman of twenty- 
two: a good daughter and sister,—industrious and 
humble, useful to every body, liked by every body, 
and never seeming to think about herseli. She was 
not particularly pretty, nor particularly clever; and her 
manners were so quict that no stranger would discover 
ata-glance why she was so beloved. But those who 
saw how she kept her father’s house in order, how she 
trained her younger sister, how she attached her little 
brothers to her, could easily understand why her father 
drew up when he spoke of his Maria, why my mother 
placed confidence in her, why the young men of Brooke 
looked up to her with respect, and their sisters regarded 
her with affection. When Mr. Withers went abroad, 
he took with him, as his servant, Joe Harper, the eldest 
son of the grocer. Joe Harper was a steady young 
man, in whom Sir Henry could perfectly trust. It 
was thought a great thing for Joe when the situation 
was offered him, and every body was glad of it but on 
person,and that person was Maria. 1 found this out 
by accident, and therefore I never told any one,—not 
even my mother,—of the discovery I had made. It 
happened on the very morning that Mr. Withers, his 
tutor, and Joe were to depart, that 1 went down to the 
gardener’s cottage to speak about some plants. I sup 
posed that I should find him at breakfast ; but breakfast 
was over, and he was gone to his work. As I drew 
near the cottage door, Joc ran out, leaped the gate, and 
hurried down the road. I saw Maria leaning over the 
table, her face hid in her apron, and apparently in an 
agony of grief. ‘The cause could not be mistaken. —I 
went back as softly as I could, and I believe she never 
knew that any one had witnessed her distress. There 
was never any other trace of it till the present time. 
She was always cheerful in her spirits and active about 
her business, and so sober in her manners, that no 
one set about guessing whom she would marry, and 
no reports of the kind were heard concerning her. 

I could not help watching how she would receive the 
tidings of Mr. Withers’s approach. 1 saw her the first 
evening with a cheek somewhat flushed, and a manner 
a little hurried, standing at the white gate, waiting for 
one of her brothers whom she had sent after the steward 
to make particular inquiries. For some days she was 
not quite herself. She forgot two messages which my 
mother left for her father, at two separate times ; and 


2] 


said the sergeant, 


some trifles went wrong in the cottage in the course of 


the week which made my mother go so far as to inquire 
of Maria whether she was quite well. Before the end 
of the three weeks, however, she had recovered her self. 
possession, though I could trace an anxiety in her coun- 
tenance which made me suppose that the matter was not 
quite settled between Joe and herself. 

Sir Henry Withers and his family generally spent the 
spring months in London, and returned to their country 
seat in May. This year their absence had been pro- 
longed, that Mr. Withers might join them in town, and 
46 





Wid not understand, I used to think of our churcli on a 
Sunday morning, with the villagers flocking in from 
the lime walk ; and I used to long to hear an English 
sermon that one might understand and profit by; and 
Iturned to my prayer-book with a strange mixture of 





te whole family arrive together. 
June, was the happy day. 

Early on that morning the church-bells clanged in 
the steeple, and the triumphal arch spanned the road, 
decked with pictures, garlands, and gay hangings of all 
sorts. ‘The band of music which was to animate the 
dancers in the evening had already arrived from M—-.-, 
and was stationed under theelm, ready to strike up, as 
soon asthe approach of the carriage should be announc- 
ed. ‘I'he children were dressed in their holiday clothes, 
and the fathers and mothers in their sinartest and best. 
The bullock was prepared for the roasting, and the bon- 
fire for being kindled as soon as night should come. 
Never was such gaiety seen at Brooke, since the occa- 
sion of Sir Henry’s marriage. 

The Maltons called for us soon after breakfast, that 
we might walk through the village together. Maria was 
at work beside her open window; where she could hear 
the hum from the street, and where, I suspected, she 
was listening for the music. 

“At home, Maria, on such a morning as this!” ex- 
claiincd my mother, as Maria ran to open the gate for 
us. “Why are you not in the village, like every body 
else ?” 

“I am going by and by, ma’am; but my father is 
gone with the children, and so I thought I would stay 
behind for an hour or two.” 


Monday, the 3d of|him; and early one morning he was seen on the de 


grass of the churchyard, reading the tombstones which 
had been put up during the last five years. 

1 admired all this as much as my neighbours; but | 
liked Joe’s constancy quite as ‘well; and I thought it 
equally to the credit of master and man that, having 
passed through many changes of country and society 
they had brought home wari and faithful hearts. 








CHAPTER X. 
WHAT JOE HARPER SAW ABROAD. 


“ I have a piece of news for you,” said my father, 
one day after dinner. 

“The news always comes with the dessert,” observ. 
ed my mother smiling ; “ and avery pleasant dessert it 
is for people who live in a country village.” 

“When it comes after dinner,” said I, “ it is certain 
it can be nothing of supreme importance, because, if it 
was, papa could not keep it to himself till then.” 

My father laughed, and said he had a good mind not 
to tell me at all, that I might see whether he could not 
keep a piece of good news to himself. 

“Perhaps I know it already 2” said I, 

“That is impossible,” replied he; “for I was the ve- 
ry first person to whom it was told, and that was less 
than an hour before dinner. But come; let us hear 
what you think it is.” 

“ Nay,” said I, “that would be letting out my se- 
cret: but if you will tell half, perhaps I will declare the 


“ Twelve is the time, remember,” said my mother. 
“ You must not miss the sight, for 1 do not know when 
you will see such a rejoicing again.” 

I observed a tear in Maria’s eye as she turned into 
the cottage, and I thought to myself, “she will not be 
there.’ Nor was she. 


When the carriages drew near, Joe Harper was not to} rest.” 
be seen. He was not on the first—nor the second. His) _“ Well then, the gardener tells me his daughter Ma- 
anxious fathermade bold to inquire. He was on horse-jria is going to be married , 





back behind, safe and well, was the reply. His father, 
his sisters looked and looked in vain, while the carriages 
slowly proceeded past the church and along the street. 
The music, the shouts, the ding-dong bell, the waving 
of hats, the shaking of hands, were all lost on the Har- 
pers, who were watching for their long absent son and 
brother. At length he came, at full gallop, not along 
the high-road, but from a lane which led in a circuit 
from our house. 

“ Why, he forgets the way!” exclaimed his sisters — 
I knew better, for 1 understood where he had been; 
and I said to myself, “ Now Maria is happy.” 


“'To Joe Harper,” I instantly added. 

“ Who told you, Lucy ?” 

“ Thave known it these three years.” 

“Impossible, my dear. It was settled only this 
morning,” 

‘Well, | knew that they were attached three years 
ago, and that Joe was constant, and brought back a true 
heart.” And I told the story. 
“Tam glad you can keepa secret, my dear. But 
as to keeping a secret from you, that I am afraid is im- 
| possible.” 

“ Nay, papa, I could not help seeing what was before 
The villagers dined under the trees in the park ; and | my eyes; and assure you I did not pry.” 
a beautiful sight it was. We joined Sir Henry’s family} “No; you only laid circumstances together, and fan- 
in their walk round the tables, and helped to ascertain | cied’a pretty love story out of them,” 
that all were served and all were happy. Joc Harper} 


J 





“ And as true as it is pretty, papa. But I know no- 
presided at one ofthe tables by his master’s desire ; and thing more than the fact of their attachment; so pray 
very attentive he was toall near him. Maria was seat-|tell us all you can ;—when they are to marry and where 
ed far off at another table with Ler father —When the | they are to live, and ” 
roast beef and plum-puddings had been despatched, the} “And how they are to live,” added my mother; for 
healths of the family drunk, the few speeches made, and \that is the most important question.” 
“God save the King” sung in full chorus, a signal was| | My father told us that Joe had received high wages 
given for clearing the tables that the dancing might} while abroad; and had saved a considerable sum. Itwas 
begin.—The old men seated theniselves with their pipes | not yet settled what he was to do with it; but he had 
under the trees; the elderly women chatted and kept \the choice of two or three occupations, for any of which 
the children in order, while the young folks tripped it|}he was well fitted. He added that Maria wished to 
away on the grass. Every body danced at first who| consult my mother about their plans. 
Mr.| My mother was ready to do any thing she could for 
Withers himself, my brothers and I and every body} young people for whom she had a high respect and re- 
danced ; but afterwards people were left free to do as} ward. 
they liked; and then I observed that Joe had disap-| Joe Harper had the offer from his master of a small 
peared, and that Maria was nowhere to be found. Joe’s|{arm, if he chose to employ his capital in stocking it; 
master inquired; Maria’s father looked about, but no-|but Joe had seen so much of the danger and difficulty 
bedy could wonder what had become of them in such alinnanenl by beginning to farm without sufficient capital, 
crowd; and so it cid not matter. I could have told :|that he did not choose to venture. As for borrowing a 
for 1 saw two people stealing away into a shady walk |little to add to his own, and buying a very small pro- 
just before sunset, and leaving the bustle and merriinent| perty, as his father hinted that he might, he would sot 
behind them ;—to enjoy something better, no doubt. for a moment listen to it. He declared that he knew 
The village rang with the praises of Mr. Henry. He| small properties to bring nothing but ruin, if they were 
was so hearty, so kind, so much like what he used to/the only dependence of the labow:ing man: and that if 
be in all the better parts ofhis character, though so ma-|he had a legacy to-morrow of a farm of fifty acres, he 
ny years older in looks and manners. It was difficult} would sell it immediately, unless a very pretty capital 
to believe that he had been absent for so many years,|in money were left with it. ‘This was said in the hear- 
for he had forgotten no person, place, or circumstance.|ing of twoor three neighbours who were curious to know 
He inquired after the old magpie, took down hisangling | what he had seen abroad that gave him such a horror of 
rod with pleasure, and told his former play-fellows|small properties. 
about what he had seen since he left England. What} “] have seen more misery than I could easily give 
was better, se went to visit old nurse Pitman, who was| you an idea of: and that, too, in spite or the most inde- 





could not plead age and rheumatism in excuse. 








bedridden, and could not thesefore pay her respects to|fatigable industry, In Languedoc, a province of France, 
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there ate mountains which are cultivated to the very 
top, by means which no one dreams of here, But those 
who cultivate them are miserably poor, because each 
s a piece of ground which can never, by the 

best management, be made to maintain a family. I 
have seen people carryingearth in baskets on their backs 
to the top of a mountain which was of itself too rocky 
for any thing to grow upon it.” 

“That puts me in mind,” said the sergeant, “ of what 
I have heard about China. ‘The people there are too 
numerous for the produce of the land, and, therefore, 
many are in the lowest depths of poverty. I am told 
that it is no uncommon thing there for a man to take 
possession ofa ledge of rock which cannot be got at but 
by his companions letting him down by a rope from 
the mountain top. They let down baskets of earth to 
him, which he spreads to a sufficient thickness, and then 
sows his rice, and he and his neighbours share the pro- 
duce. There he hangs, poor creature, in the heat of the 
day, toiling on the burning rock, to raise a quantity of 
food which would not be thought worth the trouble of a 
day’s work in England. 

“ But,” inquired a neighbour, “why do they spend 
their labour in any such way? ‘There must be some 
better means of getting their bread.” 


“In such a case as that in Languedoc, of which I 
was speaking,” said Joe, “the people are attached to the 
soil from its being their own. It is the custom there 
for families to divide the paternal property; and hence 
arises all this poverty. A man with a family may be 
well off with a farm of two hundred acres, and his two 
sons may do well enough on one hundred each : but 
when this one hundred is divided among five children, 
and then again among their five children, it becomes 
too small to be tilled with any advantage. And yet 
these young folks are deceived by the notion of having 
landed property; and they marry when the land is di- 
vided into roods, as readily as if they had a fine estate.” 

“Surely, Joe, that cannot be?” 


“It is perfectly true, I assure you. I have seen a 
family as much attached to half and even a quarter of 
a rood as if it had been a hundred acres.” 

“ But that is downright folly.” ; 

“TI can imagine, however, that it is hard to give up a 
bit of land that has been in the family for generations.” 

“ But what happens at last ?” 

“They are obliged at last to sell, of course, and be- 
take themselves to other employments. They are wise 
if they begin to sell soon enough.” 

“I have heard,” said the sergeant, “ that the reason 
why we find so many Swiss in other countries is, that 
the land is divided and divided again, in the way you 
describe, till the people cannot live upon it.” 

“ In Switzerland,” said Joe, “ they do not commonly 


“ How beautiful the music must be!” 

“ Not particularly so to us, any more than our “ God 
save the King” is to them: but its power lies in the 
recollections it calls up. It is the air which sounds 
along the mountain pastures when the cows wander 
home in the evening: so, when the exile hears it, he 
thinks of the glorious mountains of his country, glow- 
ing in the setting sun. He hears the lowing of the 
herds: he sees the pretty cottage in its sheltered nook, 
and remembers his brethren and friends; and these re- 
collections are too much for him.” 
“No wonder,” said the sergeant. 
they seldom banish themselves for life.” 


“But I believe 


“No: they have a hope of saving enough to support 
them in their latter days, in their native province. But 
it is a very hard case; and a man will bear much be- 
fore he will submit to exile, even from his paternal 
estate. In one place, in France, I saw several horses 
with a man attending each, with pannier-loads of sea 
ooze which they were carrying many miles to manure 
their little fields. In another place, I saw women cut- 
ting grass for their cows by the side of the road, in 
harvest time: and this was in a rich country too.” 

“-It is a pity there was no large farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood to employ them to better purpose.” 

“So I thought when I saw a stout, hearty man 
walking seven miles to sell two chickens, which would 
not bring him more than a shilling a piece, as he told 
me.” 

“ Why, they would not pay the wear of his shoes and 
their own feed—to say nothing of his time and labour.” 

“ But I cannot sec, Joe,” said his father, “ why these 
people should not keep their bit of land, and’ labour 
for others also. It is what some of our cottagers do.” 

“ They are above it, father, sometimes ; and in most 
eases there is no work for them. It is generally found 
that those who have been brought up to a little estate 
of their own never do labour with heart and good-will 
for other people. 
his own little farm, fancying that there is something for 
him to do, than let himself for a labourer. He will 
look for a hole in his hedge, he will carry earth in a 
basket to the top of a mountain, he will walk ten miles 
to sell an egg, and he will be content with twopence a 
day on his own ground instead of half-a-crown on 
another man’s, if he is born to call himself a landed 
proprietor. It frequently happens, however, that there 
is no employment for him elsewhere: for where these 


thaf the population is, in those places, far too great in 
ductiveness.” 


wherever there are small properties ?” 
“ By no means. 





go on to the last moment before they sell. When a 


small farnier leaves his estate among his children, it is|tile that it repays most amply whatever labour is spent! pation. 


common for the eldest or the richest son to purchase their 


upon it. 


small properties abound, there are not many large: so 


“Do you mean to say that there is this poverty 


the evil by private agreement. In England, the law 
of primogeniture has encouraged the accumulation of 
property in a few hands to a very mischievous extent. 
Our noblemen embellish tH@ir parks, and plant woods 
to a certain distance round their mansions; but the 
rest of the property generally suffers for the enormous 
sums spent on a part, and is left unimproved. There 
are far too many estates in this kingdom too large to 
be properly managed by the care of one man, or by the 
reproducible capital of one family.” 


“The days are past said,” said Joe, “ when every 
true Englishman must uphold the law of primogeni- 
ture.” 

“Well, then, Joe, letting the law alone,—I suppose 
you like the custom of primogeniture ?” 

“ Little better than the law, neighbour.” 

“ What security would you have then, against such 
subdivision of property as you have been groaning over 
for this hour past?” 

“A security as strong as any law that ever was 
made,—the feelings of a parent guided by experience. 
Those feelings have been stifled too long by a law and 
a custom which neither principle nor policy can justify: 
but let them have fair play, and you will find that a 
man will be as unwilling on the one hand to prepare for 
his great-grandchildren being impoverished by the 
division of the land, as, on the other, to turn all his 
younger children adrift for the sake of enriching the 
eldest.” 

“What would you do, then, if you could govern in 
this matter?” 

“ I should leave parents to dispose of their property 
as they would, trusting that if they had a perfect free- 
dom of willing, they would provide for their estates 
being kept of a proper size, even if they could not trust 
their children’s prudence. There are many ways of 
doing this. ‘There might be directions that the land 
should be sold, and the purchase money divided; or a 


A men would rather dewdie chout legacy of land left to one of the children charged with 


portions or annuities to the rest; or an injunction that 
the family should form a sort of joint-stock company, 
and cultivate their property by a union of their shares. 
There are many other arrangements, sorne of which 
1ave becn tried, and some have not,—every one being 
more just and politic than the institution of primo- 
geniture.” 

“So much for the father, and his feelings and in- 
terests,” said the sergeant. “ Now let the children be 
considered. Is it in the least likely that they should 
set their hearfs upon making their family property yield 


proportion,—not perhaps to the land,—but to its pro-|°* little as possible ? Will they not be anxious to prevent 


their property wasting till it melts away before it 
reaches the third generation from them ?” 


“ Besides,” said Joe, “ it never happens that all the 


In some districts the soil is so fer-; members of a family have a mind for the same occu- 


It would be strange, indeed, if all the sons, be 


On the banks of certain rivers, and sometimes| they soldicrs, sailors, professional men, or tradesmen, 


slips of land from his brothers and sisters, while they |throughout a whole provinee, the little farmers are very}and all the daughters besides, should take a fancy to 
find a subsistence in other countries as soldiers, valets,|comfortably off as long as they make their children) leave their employments for the sake of cultivating their 


tutors, and governesses.” 

“ And why not in their own?” 

“ Because Switzerland is a poor country, and there is 
not capital enough in it to employ its population.” 


“I have often wondered,” said one, “ why we hear 


so much of Swiss regiments in the armies of other 
countries.” 


provide for themselves by some other way than cut 
ting the land into strips. 


curse than a blessing to the owner and to society.” 


But I think I may say that}as well be to a brother as a stranger. 
wherever capital is required to improve the soil, and|it they have every inducement of interest and of prin- 
wherever an estate is liable to be divided into roods, or|ciple to keep the family estate entire, and need no law 
half and quarter roods, such a possession is more of a|to oblige them to it.” 


land themselves; and if they either sell or let it, it may 
O, depend upon 


“ But, Joe, the shares of rent or annuities would be- 


“ I suppose, Joe,” said a bystander, “that you are as|come so small in time by subdivision that it would have 


“ And Swiss governesses are often met with in France| great an admirer of the law of primogeniture as any|nearly the same effect as dividing the land, would it 


and Germany, and even in England; and gentlemen 
travelling abroad are frequently attended by a Swiss 
servant.” 


“They cannot love their country as other people do, 


or they would not leave it so readily.” 


“Indeed you are quite mistaken there,” cried Joe. 


“ There is no nation upon earth more attached to home 
and country. 
which the Swiss are very fond, and which affects them 


so much when they hear it played in foreign lands, that 


it is dangerous to indulge them with it ?” 
“It was forbidden to be played in the hearing of a 


Swiss regiment,” said the sergeant, “ lest it should make 


the men desert. When they heard it, they cast them- 
selves down on the ground, and some scemed half dead 
with the violence of their emotion.” 
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Did you never hear of a certain air of 


true Englishmen should be ? 
you say so much against small properties.” 


lreplied Joe. 


property.” 


of the law has caused in both. 


the nation to many of the ills Joe has been describing 





Of course you are, as|not r 


“ They would be sold before they dwindled down so 


“I do not see how the one follows from the other,”|far,” replied Joe: you know there is not the same dis- 
“On the contrary, I utterly disapprove] like to selling where the legatees do not live upon their 
|of the interference of the law in the disposal of private }shares as there is where they cultivate them with their 


own hands. ‘There are examples enough in France of 


“Only contrast France and England,” said the ser-{such family sales among prudent heirs to convince us 
geant, “and see what opposite mischiefs the meddling |that people here would find it their interest to let the 
In France, there is a 
law of succession which divides estates in certain pro-| point.” 
portions among the children of a family, independently 
of the will of the father ; and the consequence is, that|by the accumulation of capital and by its judicious ap~ 
the land is subdivided to such an extent as to dis- 
courage the improvement of agriculture, and to expose |make their estates worth more than they are.” 


landed capital of the family accumulate up to a certain 
“ If the Swiss had ever known what might be done 
plication,” said a neighbour, “1 suppose they might 


“ Switzerland will not always be the poor country it 


? 





exeept where the heirs are prudent enough to prevent |is,” said Joe, “for the people, primitive as they still are 


; 
} 


in many of their customs, have learned, and will learn 
yet more, what may be done by an economy of labour 
and a union of capitals. I saw one very pleasant in- 
stance of this. ‘The little farmers keep cows in the 
pastures among the mountains, where there are no fa- 
milies near to buy their milk, or butter, or cheese; so 
that, some years ago, it cost them much labour and time 
to find a market for the produce of their cows. One 
poor woman, who kept some cows, six or eight miles 
from Geneva, carried the milk there every day for sale.” 

“ Six miles and back again to sell milk! Why, she 
had much better have been dairy-maid to some con- 
siderable farmer who would have paid her good 
wages.” , 

“To be sure. But they manage these things better 
now. ‘There are large public dairies established, to 
which the neighbouring cow-keepers bring their daily 
stock of milk, which is returned to them in the form of 
butter and cheese; a certain quantity being kept back 
for payment to the owners of the dairies.” 

“ That is a very clever plan, and a great conyenience 
to the people, I dare say.” 

‘Very great: but they would still be better off, in 
my opinion, as labourers in the service of the some great 
proprietor.” 

“ We shall never make a farmer of you, Joe,” said 
his father. “ You used to have a great mind for it; 
but now you seem quite prejudiced against it.” 

“ Not so, father, I hope. I think it one of the plea- 
santest occupations in the world; and if [ had as much 
money as Mr. Malton, or even a good deal less, I should 
like nothing better than to be a farmer. ‘The whole 
nation, the whole world is obliged to him who makes 
corn grow where it never grew before ; and yet more to 
him who makes two ears ripen where only one ripened 
before. The race at large is indebted to the man who 
inereases the means of subsistence in any way. My 
objection is to the imprudence of beginning to farm 
without a sufficient capital of land or money: and I do 
not see how a man that does so is more excusable than 
one who commits the same fault in trade.” 

“ Well, please yourself, son. You have gained your 
little money honestly, and it would be hard if you might 
not do what you like with it: and you seem to have 
thought a good deal about prudence, and about diffe- 
rent ways of going through the world honestly and 
comfortably.” 

“TI should have travelled to little purpose, father, if I 
had not.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT MUST COME AT LAST. 


My father is a justice of the peace. Every body con- 
nected with one who holds such an office knows what 
interest arises out of its transactions to those who care 
about the joys and sorrows, the rights and liberties of 
their neighbours. It was not my father’s custom to 
allow his family to form a little court, before which a 
culprit might tremble, or a nervous witness be abashed. 
He received the parties who came to him on business 
in a hall, where it was not possible for the young people 
to peep from a door, or for the servants to listen from 
the stairs. My brothers were sometimes present at ex- 
aminations, that they might take a lesson in what might 
at some future day become their duty; and we gene- 
rally heard after dinner what had passed; but there was 
no gratification allowed to our curiosity in the presence 
of the parties. 

On one occasion, mine was very strongly excited, 
and I did long to gain admittance to the justice hall. 
I came in, one fine summer morning, from the garden, 
and passed through the hall, not being aware that any 
one was there, But there stood Norton with a gloomy 
brow, and Hal Williams, evidently in custody, looking 
the picture of shame and despair. He turned hal! 
round as I entered, to avoid meeting my eye, and pre- 
tended to brush his bare brown hat. My father 
appearing, I made my retreat, and was obliged to wait 
till the afternoon for further satisfaction. If it had not 


ed the event out of doors; for the whole village rang 
with it. Hal was eommitted for sheep-stealing. 

Nobody could be surprised at this, who observed 
how the unhappy man had been going on for some 
time. My father had known him to have been guilty 
of poaching to a great extent the winter before; but 
|there was never evidence enough to justify his being 
apprehended. ‘The next step to poaching is sheep- 
stealing; and this step Hal had taken. ‘The evidence 
was so clear that it was useless to attempt any de- 
fence. Norton had lost a lamb in the night. Search 
was made in Hal’s house; and three quarters of lamb, 
not cut up by a butcher, were found under some straw 
in his cottage; and the hide, bearing Norton’s mark, 
was dug up from where it had been buried, behind 
the dwelling—As soon as Hal went to prison, his 
drooping wife and idle, unmanageable boys became 
chargeable to the parish. f 
When Norton had finished the painful task of giving 
his evidence against an old neighbour, he proceeded to 
Mr. Malton’s, to do a thing more painful still. He 
went to offer his little farm for sale, and to let his labour 
where it would obtain a better reward than his two 
poor fields could afford. It was a sore necessity ;. and 
long was it before he could bring himself to entertain 
the thought. Even now, when he was quite determin- 
ed, he could with difficulty nerve himself for the inter- 
view with Mr. Malton. He slackened his pace more 
and more as he drew near Brooke Farm; and just as 
he was about to enter the chestnut avenue, he remem 
bered that he should be more likely to meet Mr. Malton 
if he went by the lanes; so he turned back and ap- 
proached by the path which I have described as my 
chosen one. He stopped to watch a frog leaping across 
the road till he saw it safe into the opposite ditch. He 
plucked some wild anemones for his button-hole, but 
forgot to put them there, and pulled them to pieces in- 
stead. He lingered to watch the rooks as they sailed 
round the old elms; but their “ caw, caw,” which most 
people find rather a soothing sound, made poor Norton 
fidgetty to-day. He was going to walk away when he 
heard the pacing of a horse’s feet in the dust of the 
lane. He looked round, and started to see Mr. 
Malton. 

“Why, Norton, you are in a reverie,” said Mr. 
Malton, who observed the start. “ I suppose it is ; 
holiday with you that you stand watching the rooks 
with your hands in your pockets ?” 

“It is an sort of a ” Norton choked at the 
word “ holiday.” ° 

Mr. Malton’s face was full of concern instantly. He 
dismounted, and led his horse by the bridle while Nor- 
ton walked beside him. Both were silent 
time. 

“ Have you any thing to say to me?’ 
Mr. Malton at length. ° 
Norton, as a friend?” 

“If I did not, sir, I should not be here now. If I 
thought you an enemy or ouly indifferent, 1 would 
go into the workhouse before I would tell you a syllable 
of what is in my mind. I came, sir, to say that I find 


for some 
. ees 
inquired 
“ You trust in me, I hope, 


would advise me to do with it.” 
“TI am glad it is no worse, Norton. 


from which you once hoped so much; but you will be 
repaid for the effort, trust me. 
your determination, the worst of your difficulties is 
over.” 

“ T don’t think I shall change my mind again, sir. 
It is a sad thing to walk through my fields after cross- 
ing one of yours. One can scarcely get a finger in 
between your wheat-stalks, I find; and mine rise as 
thin and straggling as thorns in an ill-grown fence. 
There is nothing but ruin in such harvest as mine is 
likely to be—I should be glad to sell my land, sir, and 
my stock, either to you or some one else, and to have 
work under you again, if you have it still to give me.” 
“ T will take your land and stock on a fair valuation; 
and as for employment, make your mind easy about 
that. One of my largest tenants is looking out for a 
bailiff, and I should think the situation would just suit 
you, Norton. I can answer for your being fit for it.” 
Norton’s face crimsoned at the idea that he should 
not have to become a Jabourer on the ground which he 





been too warm a day for walking, I should have learn- 
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I do not at all) 
doubt that it is a sad pinch to you to give up a plan/it instead of climbing the paling; and no one is ever 





had possessed. He had a good deal of pride left; and 
he was more obliged to his rich neighbour for his ten. 
derness to this weakness than if he had given him ca. 
pital to carry on his farm. 

“If you obtain this situation,” continued Mr. Malton, 
who saw what was in his mind, “ your cottage goes 
with your land; and you will find you have changed 
for the better, I assure you. My tenant gives his 
bailiff a very comfortable dwelling ; and when you find 
yourself under a whole roof, with a mind free from 
dread and care, I think you will not repent the step you 
have taken.” 

“ I believe it, sir; and I hope you will see that your 
kindness is not lost upon me. Now I have felt the 
value of gentle treatment in misfortune, I think I shall 
never be hard upon those under me. I am quite 
ashamed, sir, to think of the strange things that J fan. 
cied I might have to go through in giving up my farm. 
It all seems straight-forward enough now, if I can but 
get this appointment. 

When the mode of valuation, and the time when Mr. 
Malton should. take the land into his own hands, were 
settled, the good man mounted his horse and trotted oft 
with a kind “ Good day to you.” 

As soon as he was out of sight, Norton stretched him. 
self as vigorously as if he had been bent double for 
twenty-four hours. He returned home, forgetting to 
quarrel with the rooks, or to pull wild flowers to pieces 
by the way. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PROSPERITY TO BROOKE! 


Epucation came in the train of other good things 
to bless the people of Brooke. ‘There was much oppo- 
sition at first from many who, having got through life 
su far without having learned to read, could not see 
why their children should not do the same. Regard to 
the persons concerned, however, carried the point where 
the principle was disputed; and when it was found that, 
in addition to the school being proposed by my mother 
and sanctioned by the clergyman, it was intended that 
it should be kept by Joe Harper and his wife, the op- 
position was in a great measure quieted. In a few 
months, it was hushed entirely; for the children, from 
seeming a set of little savages, began to look like civi- 
lized beings. ‘They were no longer dirty, noisy quar- 
relsome, and generally either crying or laughing. 
They could sit still without being sulky, and move 
about without being riotous: they could answer a ques- 
tion freely and respectfully at the same time: they 
could be industrious and cheerful at once. ‘They could 
be trusted among the flowers in Joe’s gardew, and learn- 
ed to do no harm if admitted into the house. 

Every body was surprised that Joe should expect to 
raise flowers in his little court by the school-house, 


;when so many rough children were to be at play so 
| * . ° : . 

jnear: but Joe said in their hearing that he thought 
I must give upmy farm; and I wish to know what you| when they knew how he prized his roses and pinks 


they would take care not to spoil his garden. And so 
it proves. Ifthe children lose a ball there, they ask for 


known to pluck a flower, though a good boy or girl 


If you are steady in| often wears a rose given by the master or mistress as a 


reward, 

Joe’s house is the admiration of all who know what 
comfort is. The parlour has a boarded floor, which is 
sanded according tothe old fashion. A handsome clock 
ticks behind the door. The best tea-tray and caddy 
stand on the mahogany table opposite the fire-place, and 
a footstool which Maria worked when a young girl, is 
placed under it. Joe has some books, as becomes a 
schoolmaster ; and they are of a kind so much above 
what any scholar of his own rank in the village has ever 
seen, that it has long been hinted that Joe is a very 
learned man. There is a Latin grammar and diction- 
ary, and a book all in Latin besides; or, if not Latin, 
nobody knows what it is. There are two books about 
the stars; and a volume full of figures in columns, with 
a name so odd that nobody catches it easily. There 
are besides several volumes of voyages and travels, and 
with them a set which from its title was supposed to 
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but a neighbour who took it down from the shelf one | than they used to be; and the new carrier's cart to 
belong to the same class. It is called the Rambler ;| M 


day says there is nothing in it about foreign countries. 


There are works of a serious cast, as all would expect) these changes; for men at your time of life do not gen- 
who are acquainted with Joe; and to these Maria has| erally like them.” 


added a few religious books which were left her by her| 


mother.—The greatest ornaments of this parlour, how-| thankful that I have lived to see so many poor neigh- 
ever, are some pictures of cities and other places abroad, | bours gathering their comforts about them ; and I shall 
which Joe brought home with him. The city of Flo-| be all the more ready to go to my grave if I see a fine, 
rence is perhaps the most beautiful ; but the most re-| thriving race of young folks rising up to do more good 
markable is a view of the bay of Naples, and Mount in the world than I have done. 
Vesuvius in the distance. Maria is very proud of this! me sometimes, I hope they will remember,” he contin- 


last, as her husband saw with his own eyes the flames 
shooting up out of the burning mountain. 


I never enjoyed a visit to the school-house more than 
yesterday, when I went to beg a holiday for the chil-| 
dren on account of Mr. Malton’s harvest-home. It was} 
a pleasure to see the troop of boys and girls pouring out! 
of the play-ground, and laughing and talking as they| 
hastened to the harvest-field, while Maria and I followed | 
to share the gaiety. Joe so seldom has leisure for books 
that he remained behind, sure, on such a day, of having | 
his hours and his wits to himself. What a busy scene 
when we arrived! ‘The reapers stooping to their cheer- 
ful toil,—the elderly folks full of the pleasant recollec-| 
tions of many harvests; the lads full of gallantry, and’ 
the lasses of mirth! How complacently Mr. Malton! 
surveyed the field, nuw following the reapers to build 
up the shocks, now crumbling a fruitful ear of wheat in 
his hands, now flinging a handful from a rich sheaf to 
some decrepid gleaner, or to some toddling little one 
who must have a share in the business of the day! 
What an apron-full Gray’s children had gathered pres- 
ently, aad how kindly their father nodded to them when 
he stuck his sickle into the sheaf for a moment to wipe 
his brows! How witty Carey was, cracking his jokes 
within ear-shot of the Maltons and ourselves, observing 
that he was not in his right place in a field of wheat,— 
that as a barber ought to be where there are most 
beards, he thought he should adjourn to the oat or bar- 
ley-field! How Miss Black evidently admired, as I 
passed her door, the bunch of wheat-ears the children 
had stuck into my bonnet while I left it hanging on the 
hedge, and sat down in the shade! My mother is cer- 
tain from Miss Black’s satisfactory nod,—as much as 
to say, “ I have it,”—that artificial wheat-ears will waive 
in all bonnets next winter. 


How goodly looked the last wagon Jaden with golden 
grain, as it turned out of thé field at sunset, leaving a 
few ears dangling from the sprays for gleaners as it 
creaked along the lane! Merry were the sounds from 
the train that followed. The songs which should have 
been kept for the harvest-supper began to burst forth 
already, the deep bass of a manly voice making itself 
heard above the shrill laughter of the children. This 
was truly the music of glad hearts. 

We saw the long tables set out for the harvest-feast, 
and went through our annual speculations about how 
so much good cheer was to be consumed. As we were 
returning, my mother observed that it would be a fine 
moonlight night; and that she hoped the sergeant would 
come and report proceedings to us, as he would have 
such a lamp to light him home, however late he might 
be. He left the table with the first sober folks who rose 
to depart, and looked in on us as he passed. 

“ Well, sergeant!” said my father, when he entered ; 
“have you had a merry harvest-feast ?” 

“Very much so, sir; but I am so hoarse with sing- 


ing and talking, that I am afraid I can hardly tell you) 


much about jt,” 

“We will have a glass of ale,” said my father, ring- 
ing the bell; “and then you shall tell me as much as 
you like, and leave the rest for Carey in the morning. 
We must drink prosperity to Brooke, and many a mer- 
ry harvest-home.” 

“There is prosperity in Brooke,” said the sergeant 
as he set down his glass. “If any of my neighbours 
pretend to doubt it, and point out one or two who take 
parish relief, or two or three who seem to be going 
down in the world, I shew them the cottages on the 
common, well thatched and clean white-washed, with 
their gardens be::ind them. I count numbers, and prove 
that our population has increased one-half. I shew 


them the school-house and the shops, so much busier} are related—the following verses are given. 





, and all the improvements in the place.” 





“ It all depends sir, on what the chafiges are. 


ued, addressing my brothers, “that their old friend 
looked to them to fulfil his hearty wish of Prosperity to 
Brooke.” 


Summary of Principles illustrated in this 
Volume. 


WE have not advanced to any new principles of the 
science of Political Economy in the present volume. 
We have only exemplified some of the principles laid 
down in our last volume by illustrations of certain truths 
respecting a few particular modes of accumulating and 
applying Capital. ‘These truths may be arranged as 
ollows: 
Propuction being the great end of the employment 
of Labour and Capital, that application of both which 
secures the largest production is the best. 
Large capitals well managed, produce in a larger 
proportion than small. 
In its application to land, for instance, a large capital 
employs new powers of production, 
—as in the cultivation of wastes ; 
enables its owner to wait for ample but distant 
returns,—as in planting ; 
facilitates the division of labour; 
the succession of crops, or division of 
time ; 
reproduction, by economizing the invest- 
ment of fixed capital ; 
the economy of convertible husbandry ; 
the improvement of soils by manuring, 
irrigation, &c. ; 
the improvement of implements of hus- 
bandry ; 
the improvement of breeds of live stock. 
Large capitals also provide 
for the prevention of famine, by furnishing a vari- 
ety of food; and for the regular supply of the 
market, by enabling capitalists to wait for their 
returns. 
Large capitals are therefore preferable to an equal 
aggregate amount of small capitals, for two reasons ; vis. 
they occasion a larger production in proportion; 
and they promote by means peculiar to themselves, 
the general safety and convenience. 


Capitals may however, be too large. ‘They are so 
when they become disproportioned to the managing 
power. 

The interest of capitalists best determines the extent 
of capital; and any interference of the law is therefore 
unnecessary. 

The interference of the law is injurious; as may be 
seen by the tendency of the law of Succession in France 
to divide properties too far, and of the law of Primogen- 
iture in England to consolidate them too extensively. 


The increase of agricultural capital provides a fund 
for the employment of manufacturing and commercial, 
as well as agricultural, labour. 

The interests of the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes are therefore not opposed to each other, but 
closely allied. 





INFANT LABOUR IN ENGLISH FACTORIES. 


At the close of an article on this subject, in an English 
magazine—in whieh many instances of cruel suffering 


only with great difficulty. 
way where dry prose is rejected from the memory. An 
Iam | effecting fact, stated by the witness Gillet Sharp (page 
210 of the Evidence) has been thrown into rhyme, and 
we give it, without consulting the writer. 
reader observe, that it conveys merely a simple state- 
ment of a fact which really took place, and which, we 
And if they think of fear we must add, is of no uncommon occurrence. 











Many of our readers will find it difficult to realise the 
scenes we have placed before them,—scenes so abhor- 
“TI am heartily glad to see, sergeant, that you relish|rent to the feelings, as to find admission into the mind 


Verse will sometimes gaina 


Let the 


“*T'was on a winter’s morning, 
The weather wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning, 
The father roused his child; 

Her daily morsel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced; 
And cried, ‘ The bell is ringing, 
My hapless darling, haste !” 


‘Father, I’m up, but weary, 
I scarce can reach the door, 

And long the way and dreary,— 
O carry me once more ! 

To help us we've no mother, 
And you’ve no employ ; 

They killed my little brother,— 
Like him I'll work and die!’ 


Her wasted form seem’d nothing,— 
The load was at his heart; 

The sufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept. 


Alas! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day ; 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly away: 

It seemed, as she grew weaker, 
The threads the ofiener broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell ke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose ; 
Her day began and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 
At length a little neighbour 
Her halfpenny she paid, 
To take her last hour’s labour, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing, 
The captives homeward rushed ; 
She thought her strength increasing— 
"T'was hope her spirits flushed . 
She left, but oft she tarried ; 
She fell and rose no more, 
Till, by her comrades carried, 
She reached her tatizer’s door. 


All night, with iortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child; 
While, close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor smiled. 
Again the Factory ’s ringing 
Her last perceptions tried ; 
When, from her straw-bed springing, 
‘*Tis time!’ she shrieked, and died! 


That night a chariot pessed her, 
While on the ground she lay; 
The daughters of her master 
An evening visit pay ; 
Their tender hearts were sighing 
As negro wrongs were told, 
While the white slave was dying 
Who gained their father’s gold ‘” 


PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 
OF THE MOST 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON AGES 
OF BRITISH HISTORY. 

Ry Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. 
E LITTELL proposes to publish an American edition 

* of thiswork, equal in every reepect to the Loudoun 
edition. ‘To accomplish this, he has made arrangements for 
importing impressions from the English Engravings. 
The Biographies will be reprinted in this couutry, page for 
page with the English edition, and in such a mapuer as nut 
to be inferior in any particular. 

It will be published in numbers, each containing three 
Portraits and three Memoirs, at one dollar a number. (‘The 
faglish edition is imported and sold at two dollars and a 
quarter.) 

The work will contain two hundred and forty Portraits 
of the most eminent personages in English History, with 
Biographical Memoirs of their lives and actions. 

It will be published in numbers, each containing three 
Portraits and three Memoirs, at one dollar a number, pay 
able on delivery. (The English edit on is imported aud 
sold at two dollars and a quarter each nun:ber.) 

The names of the subscribers will be published at the 
close of the work. 

The firstenumber will be issued on the first of April (or as 
soon as a sufficient number of subscribers enter their 
names), and the work will be continued once a month or 
oftener, until we overtake the English edition, and then 
once a month regularly. 

This magnificent Collection of Historical Portraits, en- 
graved from Original Pictures inthe most celebrated Galle- 
ries of the couniry, has acquired too high a reputation to 
render a discussion of its merits necessary upon the present 
occasion. , 

It consists of an assemblage of highly finished Engravings 
of the Portraits of persons most distinguished for elevated 
rank or splendid talents, from the earliest period in our 
history to which authentic portraits can be traced, accom- 
panied with Biographical and His'orical Memvirs of their 
Lives and Actions. It is not contined to the commemora- 
tion of statesmen and heroes, but includes exalted charac- 
ters of all descriptions. 

It is alicost needless to dwell upon the great pains and 
labour which have necessarily been devoted to obtain the 
most authentic representations of those great heroes and 
statesmen, the history of whose lives, and the delineation 
of whose persons, were the avowed objects which the un- 
dertaking professed to commemorate and to convey to 
posterity, When the pictures themselves, through the lapse 
of time and accident, would vo longer remain to pourtray 
the persons of the illustrious individuals who have dis- 
tiinguished themselves in the annals of their country. 

Authenticity of subject formed the leading recommenda- 
tion ofevery portrait which was proposed foi adoption. To 
obtain this essential qualification, a survey of the great 
Collections of Historical Portraits throughout the kingdom 
presented itself as the only infallible means to arrive at the 
end proposed to be attained: for, however valuable a 
painting might be as a work of art, it possessed no recom- 
mendation for the object intended to be executed if it was 
deficient in this one essential qualification ; but the union 
of excellence in art with undoubted authenticity of subject 
lvas ever been kept in view, and, whenever this double ad- 
vantage gould be obtained, such pictures have always 
received a preference. The sources from whence the 
paintings have been selected will amply testify the perse- 
verance and assiduity with which this laborious investiga- 
tion has been execute The subjects have been drawn 
together from the most distant parts of theempire. Wher- 
ever a picture waa found possessing the requisite qualities 
for the objects of the undertaking, thither was an artist 
despatched to execute a fac-simile for the purpose of en- 
graving: the immerse labour, the protracted time, and the 
heavy charge attendant upon such a tark, ure sufficiently 
apparent. : é 

The execution of the Portraits bears ample testimony of 
talent which has been called into action in completing 
this part of the desiga, and the authenticity of the various 
subjects is sufliciently evidenced by referring to the dis- 
tinguished sources ftom whence they have been obtained. 
It will also be obvious that the taleuts of the artists have 
been exerted upon pictures of very varied degrees of ex- 
cellence ; for while some of the finest portiaits of Rubens, 
Vandyke, and Lely, have presented themselves (and the 
finest pictures have always received the preference when 
accompanied with the necessary qualification of authenti- 
city,) others have claimed preservation as being the only 
memorials which are lefi to us of the emineut persons 
represented. ‘These are even more valuable, considered 
historically ; for without them, we should be wholly de- 
prived of the resemblances of some of the most illustrious 
characters in history, who may have lived either in the 
infancy of the arts, or at periods when they have been de- 

by the more bustling interests of political strife, or 
of warlike contention. ! 

In addition to the various testimonies in favour of the 
Work, the Publishers are proud in being permitted to add 
the following Letter from the pen of the man who, like 
Shakspeare, has added a lustre to many events of British 
history, by uniting historic truth with poete fiction, and 
making, by imaginary actions, conducted with all the pe- 
culiarites of their habits and nature, many of the charac- 
ters depicted in this Work as familiar to us as are those of 
the heroes of the hietorical dramas of our great Poet. 

% Abbotsford, 2th March, 1828. 

“ SIR—I am obliged by your letter requesting that [ 
‘would express to you my sentiments respecting Mr. Lodge’s 
splendid work, consisting of the Portraits of the most Cele- 
brated Persons of English History, accompanied with Me- 
moire of their Lives. I was at first disposed to decline 
offering any opinion on the subject ; not because I had the 
slightest doubt in my own mind concerning the high value 
of the work, but because in expressing sentiments I might 
be exposed to censure, as if attaching to my own judgment 
more importance than it could deserve. Mr. Lodge’s work 
is, however, one of such vast consequence, that a person 
attached, as I have been for many years, to the study of 
History and Antiquities, may, I think, in a case of this rare 
and peculiar kind, be justly blamed for refusing his opinion, 





if required, concerning a publication of such value and 
importance. 

“ Mr. Lodge’s talents as a historian and antiquary are well 
known to the public by his admirable collection of ancient 
letters and documents, entitled, ‘ Illustrations of British 
History ;* a book which I have very frequently consulted, 
and have almost always succeeded in finding not only the 
information required, but collected a great deal more as I 
went in seareh of it. ‘he present woik presents the same 
talents and industry, the same patient powers of collecting 
information from the most obscure and hidden sources, and 
the sume talent for selecting the facts which are the rarest 
und most interesting, and presenting them to the general 
reader in a luminous and concise manner. 

“* [t is impossible fur me to conceive a work which ought 
to be more interesting to the present age than that which 
exhibits belure our eyes our ‘ fathers as they lived,’ accom- 
panied with such memorials of their lives and characters as 
euable us to compare their persons aud countenances with 
their sentiments and actions. 

“I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the 
work in respect to art; my opinion on that subject is liter- 
ally worth nothing in addition to that of the numerous 
judges of paramouut authority which have already admit- 
ted us high merits. But Lmay presume to say, that this 
valuable aud extended Series of the Portraits of the Llustri- 
ous Dead atlords to every private gentleman, at a moderate 
expense, the interest atrached to a large Gallery of British 
Portraits, on a plan more extensive than any collection 
which exists, aud atthe same time the essence of a curious 
library of histureal, bibliographical, and antiquarian 
works. [tis a work which, in regard to England, might 
deserve the noble motto, rendered with such dignity by 
Dryden: 


‘From hence the line ef Alban fathers come, 
Aud the long glories of majestic Rume. 


“[ will enlarge no more on the topic, because I am cer- 
tain that it requires not the voice of an obscure individual 
to point out to the British Public the merits of a Collection, 
which at once satisties the imagination an! the understtnd- 
ing, showing us by the pencil how the most distinguished 
of our ancesters looked, moved, and dressed ; and iuforms 
us by the pen how they thought, acted, lived, and died. I 
should in any other case have declined expressing an opin- 
ion in this public, and almost intrusive manner: but | reel 
that, when called upon to bear evidence in such a cause, it 
would be unmauly to declive appearing in court, although 
expressing anopinion to which, however just, my name can 
add but lithe weight. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
* WALTER scoTr.” 

From Dr. Dibdin's Library Companion. 
hese volumes contain not fewer than one hundred 
and eighty portraits,* by the most celebrated artists, from 
original paintings in the possession of the nobility and 
gentry of thiscountry. he plan of the work was admira- 
ble, and the execution e@f it, throughout, is entitled to 
equal praise. Such a union of various talents, such a 
Gallery of Llustrious Dead, was scarcely ever betore pre- 
sented to the eyes of the public, in colours almost as vivid 
and spurkling as if the originals occupied the canvass 
whence the copies were takeu. ‘This work is, in truth, an 
honour to our Country. 

“The publishers of this truly splendid and national per- 
formance were Messrs. Lackington, Harding, & Co. ‘The 
executive department fell to the lot of the partner here last 
named ; with whom, in fact, the plan of the work origina- 
ted. In the execution of that plan, it became requisite to 
explore the picture galleries of the nobility, froun the remot- 
esi. points of Cornwall, throughout England and Scotland, 
to the most northern parts of the Highlands, and the fruits 
of the search bas been the formation of :he most extr :ordi- 
nary assemblage of portraits of persons who have euno- 
bled their descendants, and distinguished themselves in the 
history of the country, that has ever been formed in this 
or any other nation. Not a character of real eminence, 
from the first dawn of accredited portrait-painting under 
Holbein, in the tyrannical period of the eighth Harry, 
through the energetic and prosperous reign of Elizabeth, 
and the turbulent era of Charles and the Rebellion, to the 
reign of Queen Anne, has been omitted. ‘The plan was 
warmly patronised by the noble persons descended from 
the heroes and statesmen whose portraits and history forim- 
ed the materials of the work; and the most splendid speci- 
mens of portraits, richly habited in the costumes of their 
respective periods, have been executed with close precision 
from the finest originals of Holbein, Jansen, Zucchero, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller, which have been 
preserved for a succession of ages in the galleries of the 
nobili'y and gentry. The illustrious houses of Howard, 
Russell, Percy, Spencer, Sackville, Egremont, Cecil, and 
Clarendon, in England—and those of Douglas, Hamilton, 
Argyll, Scott of Buccleuch and Graham, in the north— 
rank foremost as contributors of pictures; while the national 
collections of the British Museum, the Palace of Holyrood 
House, the Archiepiscopal Palace of Lambeth, and the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, are the most prominent of 
those of a public character; these have heen thrown open 
by their trustees and conservators in furtherance of the 
great national odject of perpetuating a Gallery of [llustri- 
ous British Portraits. The result of this widely extended 
patronage has been the execution of aset of drawings, 
nearly two hundred in number, of the most rigid accuracy, 
and of the highest order of art, from the pencils of Mr. Hil- 
ton, R. A., of Mr. Jackson, R. A., of Mr. Derby, of the late 
Mr. Satchwell, and of Mr. Uwins. From the drawings of 
these highly celebrated artists, the series of engraved Por- 
traits now before the public has been executed with a 
fidelity of character and excellence of execution, which 
lift them at once into the highest class of merit. The short 
pieces of biography,”’ continues the author, ‘‘ which accom- 
pany the portraits, are from the pen of Mr. Lodge, and are 
inded admirable—very models of taste, and as characteris- 
tic as the portraits themselves. 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, edited by Mr. Dal- 
laway. 

“Those who delight in portraits, especially from Van- 
dyke, have been lately gratified by the spirit of identity with 
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which the originals, noticed in these volumes, have been 
transferred to highly finished engravings. A series of ‘one 
Hundred and Eighty Portraitst of Llustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, with Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 
by Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, in folio 
and imperial octavo, is now before the public; and they 
are beyond competition in the satisfaction they afford to 
every lover of the art, and to the historical critic, in the 
authenuc biography by which they are accompanied. 
From the Quarterly Review, 

“There can be no doubt isat this is the most elegant, as 
well as extensive, collection of engraved portraits as yet 
produced, either here or elsewhere, and that the biographi- 
eal accompaniments are of merit unrivaled in any other 
werk of the kind. 

‘“When we add that the originals have been selected 
after a most careful examination of the principal coi- 
lections, public and private, throughout ali purts of this 
istand, and that many of the portraits now given to us 
weie copied or engraved at all until the conductors of the 
present work took them in hand, we presume we have 
said enough as tothe graphic department. In truth, the 
possessor of thise two hundred exquisite prints, is master 
to all useful intents and purposes, of a larger and beiter 
gailery of historical portraits than couk! be matehed irom 
the walls of any given dozen palaces in England. 

** Largely as we have been tempted to speak of the gra- 
phic part of these volumes, we do not hesitate to say, that 
Were the engravings absent, they would fori a most valua- 
ble addition to the English library. ‘Cis strong language 
we use deliberately. 

‘* He (Mr. Lodge) bas exhibited qualities not only more 
likely to win the ear of the reading public of the day than 
those winch are usually connected with the notion offa 
diligent huster of dates and documents, but caleulated to 
secure tu him a permanent place in the estimation of those 
best acquainted with the history of their eountry, and 
consequently best able to compare him with the English 
classics, whuse works he has thoroughly digested, whose 
luity spirit ke has often caught, whose great simplicity 
and energy of diction he has not seldom approached. 

“The ives of the class now alluded to are compositions 
of real value, and will be, or ought to be, appreciated 
highly by those who make the details of our bistory their 
serivus study, as well as all who happen to be descended 
from the distinguished personages in question, or connect- 
ed in any way with the honours of their blood and fame. 
But there are lives of another, and, in our opinion, a 
yet higher class, in thiscollection. {n these, the chief merit 
is not that of bringing unknown and obscure facts together 
in a pleasing manner,—but of extracting, in a small space, 
the essence of stories universully known, and even, to a 
certain extent, studied ; compressing ina few pages the 
pith, substance, and spirit of laborious volames ; samming 
up, in short, the evidence of history, and directing the 
judgment of the student. 

“Ta regard to the illustrious characters of our political 
history, through its two most picturesque and eventful cen- 
turies, Mr. Lodge has furnished us with epitomes which, 
were the authorities regularly quoted at the bottom of the 
page, would deserve to be put into the hands of every 
young person beginnieg his course of English historical 
reading, to guide him as to the course of his inquiries; and 
in which the most ripe and experienced reader will find 
delight, as serving to refresh memory by a systematic and 
arranged exhibition of the common inaterials of thought, 
and not less as centaining the reflections of a mind equally 
polished, sagacious, candid, long exerted on these ma- 
terials.” 

From the Monthly Magazine. 

“ There is no publication of the day whose progress we 
have marked with more satisfaction—with such entire ap- 
probation—as this. The example of such characters as 
constitutes the essence of this interesting work, in giving 
that bias to the thoughts and conduct of men which leads 
to the most important results to a nation, must be deep and 
lasting; and the more extensively the example is dissem- 
minated, the more extensive and the more important will 
be the advantages derived from studying the characters 
and the secret springs of action of our greatest statesmen 
and warriors. Nor has Mr. Lodge forgotten to perpetuate 
the feature-, or to pourtray the merits, of our male and 
female nobility, our historians and poets, our lawyers and 
our divines. We hardly know which is entitled to the 
greatest praise—his engraved portraits, or their literary 
illustrations.” 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 

‘Tn the splendour of its execution, in the accuracy of 
the charactets delineated by the pencil and the pen, and 
the extensive nature of its contents, no other country can 
produce a work which may compare with it.” 


From La Belle Assemblee. 

* This is a judicious and beautiful work, whether we 
refer to the execution and authentic characters of the en- 
graved portraits, or tothe literary merits of the biographical 
und historical memoirs. The book will be esteemed, not as 
one of pictures only, but of biography and history, and 
will enter, in no obscure character, into the general stock 
of our national literature.” 

These testimonials of the value of the Work itself it 
would be waste oftime to amplify ; but the universal favour 
with which it has been received, induces the Publishers to 
add the following reports which appeared in the Public 
Journals. 

Fron the Literary Gazette. 

“The title of the work sufficiently indicates its plan 
which is, to give an exact copy of the portraits of most illus- 
trious personages of British History, engraved with the 
strictest attention to excellence of execution and faithfulness 
of similitude, from the finest and most authentic pictures 
which are extant of them. To obtain this distinction, one 
course alone seems to be adopted throughout; for as portraits 
of the illustrious personagesof our country have in gen- 
eral descended with titles and estates to their posterity, and 
are consequently to be found principally in the galleries of 
the ancient nobility, or in the national collections, we find 
every portrait to have been executed from authorities of this 
nature, which are at once sources of the highest authenticity, 
and productions of the most exquisite art. Thus we pre- 
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crive portraits of the Howards to have been contributed 
from the Norfolk Gallery ; those of the Russells by tbe Duke 
of Bedford ; those of the Hamiltons, whose loyalty so long 
upheld the royal cause in Scotland at the period of the Re- 
bellion, from the palace of their noble desendent, at Ham 

ilton; nnd of the historian of this turbulent period, and com- 
panion in exile of our second Charles, from the collection 
of his descendant, the present Earl of Clarendon The 
Episcopal Palace of Lambeth and the British Museum 
have contributed portraits of the most distinguished pri- 
mates that ever upheld the Protestant faith—Archbishops 
Waiham, Cranmer, and Laud. From Oxford we find por 

traits of Thomas Bodley and Cardinal Wolsey, engraved 
from the originial pictures,which are preserved in the mag- 
niticent establizhments of which they were the respective 
founders. In short, this work is a costly proof of the extent 
to which private euterpise may be carried in this country, 
when it depends upon, and is deserving of, bublic patronage 
fer support; for the most valuable collections of pictures 
throughout the empire appear to have been visited, and 
thence the portraits of illusirious characters have been se- 
lected for the eorichment of this gallery of British worthies. 

“It is but justice to state, that all the impression which 
could be aviicipated from en admirable union of literary 
biography and engraved portrait has been achieved to the 
full extent of the author's promise. He has, indeed, 
acquitted bimzelf most amply and satisfactorly in boih 
branches; and we ere sure it will be felt that his exertons 
have raised a splended monument to departed greatness—a 
tribute to the dead, a stimulus to the living, and an honour 
to the arts of England. 

“ We have perused the biographies with as much interest 
es we i ave looked at the plates with admiration; and we 
know not when we have experienced a stronger influence 
than their combinations has exercised over our minds. 

* We were much gratified the other day with a view of 
the beautiful gallery of portraits of the most illustrious per- 
sonages of English history. It is impossible te conceive. an 
exhibition more powerfully interesting to all the dignifed 
ard intellectual branches of the community. To the man 
of rack it is interesting, as illustrative of tie numerous and 
intricate cOnrex ons existing among all! families in the 
country ; to the man of letters it is interesting, as tending to 
elucidate and «ven to review his acquisitions of historical 
knowledge ; to the man of taste it is interesting, as present 
ing an assemblage of characteristic portrai's, many of them 
from the pencil of distinguished artists, and diversified by 
all the varieties of costume which belonged to the periods 
at which the original respectivly flourished. The ambi- 
tious, the philesophical, the brave, the compassionate, the 
witty, the loyal, the patrivtic, may all here find appropriate 
subjects of contemplation; and with reference to the youthful 
mud especially, it is not indulging too much in fancy to say, 
that in this gallery emotions may be excited which may 
have an extraordinay influence on the future destines of 
those by whom they are experienced.” 

FROM THE TIMES. 

*‘ All the subjects represent illustrious personages con 
nected with the History of Great Britain: and it is impossi- 
bie, in our opinion, to imagine a collection more interesting 
in an historical point of view. It presents at once to the 
eves of the spectator, those great men whose names are as 
familiar as housebold words, toevery one who thinks as he 
ought of the past glories of his country. The champions of 
liberty, men whose intellectual brilliancy shed a light upon 
times which, without them, would have been dark indeed, 
—warriors and sages, whose memory is associated with all 
that is dearest and most glorious to Englishmen, and whose 
example marked out the path by which freedom might be 
won, and the means by which it might be kept,—the en 
bodied principles by which Britain has been made that 
which, until their names are forgotten, she will ever 
continue to The importance and interest of such a 
collection are obvious. It is true thatthe brilliant events of 
hi-tory, and the endearing inferences which are drawn from 
them, Would not cease to influence the minds and conduct 
of men, even ifno such memorials as these existed; but it is 
a high gratification to that natural and noble curosity which 
is universally felt to know the figure and mode of such per- 
sonages, to have their ‘complements externe’ before our 
eves. Of collection so extensive, we can give, in a cursory 
description only, an inadequate idea. To be properly ap- 
reciated it must be seen, and seen more than once. The 
proprietors intend to re-engrave all these portraits, (the ori- 
ginal plates belonging to Mr Lodge’s work, for which they 
were made, having been destroyed,t) andto publish them 
insuch a shape as may mnkethem as universally accessible 
as they deserve tobe. It is intended also to continue the 
series, and to bring them downto the present period. This 
design, when carried into effect, will have furnished the 
history of England with such a Series of Illustration as no 
other country can compare with, and the art of historical en- 
graving, already carried very high among us, will have re- 
ceived additional glory. 

“The drawings commence from the earliest period at 
which portrait painting was known in this conntry, and 
are continued down to a very recent period. They com- 
prise the most illustrious of the persons who have figured 
in English history, and their interest is in a very great de- 
gree increased by the recent addition which the proprie- 
tors have made to them of some portraits of persons con- 
nected more immediately with our own times, and with 
events which even now influence this nation’s interest. 

“It is hardly possible to praise as highly as it deserves 
the spirited design which has now not only been brought to 
a conclusion, but which has had the rare good fortune of 
meeting with the encouragement and reward to which it is 
80 well entitled. The labour and expense of the under- 
taking may be conceived, from the fact of the originals 
from which those drawing* have been made lying scattered 
all over the kingdom. Its value as a nationa! work, pre- 

senting at one view the series of those persenages who 
most adorn or characterize this country in its most inte- 
resting periods, is obvious; and the execution of the 
drawings is in all respects worthy of the subjects. As a 
mere exhibition, itis one of extraordinary merit and inte- 
test ; with reference to the work with winch it is connect- 
ed, itis an honour to the country in which itis produced. 

“Of the literary merit of the work, so much has been 
said, and so degervedlv, that it is almost superfluous to 
add one word here. The united testimony of the most 








celebrated authors of our times has awarded to Mr. Lodge 
the praise of being a most elaborate, learned, and judicious 
antiquary, and he has bestowed the best talents he possess- 
es on the work in question. The credit of having made it 
accessible to the general public, and, by the moderateness 
of its price, of having placed it within the reach of every 
one who is interested—(and who is not?)—in the history of 
his own country, belongs to the spirited publishers of Uns 
work, which in its origin must have been most costly aod 
Jaborious ; and we are siucely glad to fiod that in the pre- 
sent instance the encouragement which they deserve las 
attended, and is attending, their undertaking.” 
From the Atheneum. 

“The object of forming this collection was to have the 
pictures engraved for a work in which the portraits were 
to be accompanied with memoirs by Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms,— and a more imeresting purpose 
could not be named. This object was answered by the 
publication of such a work, in a succession of folio parts, 
the whole cost of which. when completed, would amount 
to vearly 200. sterling, which, of course, placed it out of 
the reach of all but the very wealthy. As, however, there 
must be hundreds in the well educated classes, to whom 
the same work, in a less expensive form, would be most ac- 
ceptable, it has been determined to re-engrave the whole 
series for the purpose of publishing a similar work in 
monthly numbers, and at less expense, so as to bring it 
withio the reach of all classes.” 

Contents of the First Twelve Numbers. 

No. 1. Sit Philip Sidney.—From the Duke ot Bedlord, 
at Woburn Abbey. Queen Anne Builen.—From the Lael 
of Warwick, at Warwick Castle. Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury.—From the British Museum. 

No. 2. Cardinal Wolsey —From Christ Church, Oxtord. 
Dorothy Siduey, Countess of Sunderiand —From the Earl 
of Egremont, at Petworth. ‘Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Suratiord.—F rom the Earl of Egremont, at Petworth. 

No.3. Sir Walter Raleigh.—From the Marqu:s of Bath, 
at Longleat. William Cecil, Lord Burghley.—From the 
Marquis of Exeter, at Burghiey House. Queen Jane 
Seymour.—From the Duke ot Bectord, at Wobura Abbey. 

No. 4 Sir Thomas Gresham.—From the Mercers’ Hail 
London. Queen Catharine Parr.— From Dawson Turner, 
Esq. A.M. F.R.A. and LS. Robert Devereux, Kari o 
—khesex. From the Marquisjot Statiord, at Tren. baw. 

No. 5. Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Alban.—From the 
Earl of Verulam, at Gorhumbury. Queen Elizabeth.— 
From the Marduis of Sulisbury, at Hattield, Sir Francis 
Diake.—From the Marquis vl Lothian, at Newbaitle 
Abbey. 

No. 6. Edward Seynour, Duke of Somerset, Proivetor. 
—rom the Marquis of Bail, at Longleat. James Gia- 


ham, Marquis of Mone trou the Duke of Montrose, 
at Buchanan louse hu KRetilm bigvy.—Prom ine Bud- 
leian Libtary, Oxiurd. 

No. 7. Thomas Sackyi Earl of Dorset.—Fiom the 
Duke of Dorset, at Know Luwly Jane Grey.—i'rom the 


Earl of Stamtord, at Bavitie liail. George Gordon, Mar- 
quis Huntley.—From the Duke oi Buccleuch, at Muntage 
House. 

No.8, Edward Hyde, Bari of Clarendon —From tie Earl 
of Clarendon, at The Grove. Elizabeth Cecil, Countess 
ot Devenshire.—Fiom the Earl of Egremoui at Petworth. 
Cardinal! Beatoun.—F rom Holyiood Palace, Edinburgh. 

No.9. James, First Duke of Haimilton.—From ihe Duke 
of Liamiiton, at Hamilton Palace. Siu Thomas Bodiey.— 
From the Bodlena Gallery, Oxiord. Lenry Seuart, Lord 
Daroley.—From the Earl of Seaforth, at Braham Castel 

No. 10. Sir Francis Walsingham.--From the Duke of 
Dorset, at Knole. Mury Queen of-Sevis.—From the Earl 
of Morton, at Daimahoy. ‘Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex.—From Sir Thomas Constable, at Tixall. 

No IL. James Stuart, Earl of Murray, Regent.--From 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh. John Seiden—From the 
Bodie:an Gallery, Oxford. John Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thumberiand.—t!'rom Sit Joho Shelley Sidaey, Bart. Peas- 
hurst. 

No. 12. Thomas Wriotkeslry, Farl of Southampton.— 
From the Duke of Bedford, at Webura Abbey. Char- 
lotte de la ‘Tremouiile, Countess of Derby.—From the Ear! 
of Derby, at Knowsley. 
ley.—From the Marquis 


<= 


‘Thomas Lord Seymour, of Sude- 
of Bath, at Lungleat. 





ey 


* The present Edition extends the number to two hun- 
dred and forty, and by this increased number of Portraits 
the work 1s also continued from the reigu of Queen Anne 
to that of lis present Majesty, who has graciously permit- 
ted access to the Royal Collection of Pictures, tu enrich 
this Gallery of Illustrious British W orthies. 

t Two hundred and forty. 

{The publication here referred to was the first edition 
of this Work, in folio, which being necessarily brought out 
at a price extending to nearly Two HunpDRED GUINEAS. 
excluded it from the attainment of all but inheritors of the 
most princely fortunes, and led the way to the present re- 
publication of it, like the Waverty Nove ts, in cheap 
Monthly Numbers. 


For sule by E. LITTELL & T. HOLDEN. 





Large Pictures, suitable for Parlour Ornaments, &c. 


Christ Healing the Sick. St. Peter’s First Sermon. 
Moses receiving the Law. Stoning of St. Stephen. Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. Elkanah, Hannah, and 
Samuel. Mary washing Cbrist’s Feet. Mary anointing 
Christ’s Feet. The Last Supper. Tribute Money. Wo- 
man accused of Adultery. Virgin and Child. Holy FPa- 
mily. Lotand his Daughters. A Magdalen. Tobias and 
the Angel. Jacob and Laban. Joel and Sisera. Philip 
baptizing the Eunuch. Loosing the Four Angels. Our 
Saviour. Ecce Homo. The ow Garment. Joseph 
sold into Egypt. Cup found in jjamin’s Sack. Witch 
of Endor. St. John preaching in the Wilderness, and 
many other scripture pieces. 

Letter of Introduction. Duncan Grey. The Reapers 
Storin in Harvest. The Wolfandthe Lamb. The Storm. 
Dancing Dollis. Christmas Eve. The Valentine. Playing 
at Draughts. The Foundling. John Gilpin. Pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. Vicarof Wakefield. Interior of a Nun- 
nery. Interior of a Capuchin Convent. Monks at their 























Festivities. The Vilage School in an Uproar. Wounded 
Brigand. Dying Brigand. The Spaniel. The Pointer. 
Lion and Boar. Lions at Play. Viltuge Festival. Happy 
Shepherds. Richard and Saladin. Fseape of the Mouse 
Young Bird. Mary, Queen of Scots. Lovers’ Quarrel. 
Duke of Wellington. Sir H. Davy. Benjamin West 
The Piper. Titian’s School Master. Spanish Officer. 
Importunate Author. The Dutch Girl. Sir Astley Coo- 
per. Calypso and Telemachus. ‘The Dead Soldier. The 
Drowned Fisherman. The Last Request. Fidelia. ‘The 
Spoiled Child. Rabbit on the Wall. Family saved from 
Shipwreck. The Young Recruit. Sir W. Scott. Miss 
Bioxam. Duchess of Devonshire. Benevolent Cottagers. 
Children in the Wood. Red Riding Heod. Proposal. 
Congratulation. Rat Hunters. Greenwieh Pensioner. 
Miss O'Neill. Matthews in Characters. The Black 
Knight. Rebecca and Ivanhoe. PopeInnecentX. Tha- 
lia. Three Ladies. Blind Fiddler. Reading the Will. 
Lady Jane Grey. Woodman. Breaking Cover. Death 
of the Fex. Dancing Bear. Sir Roger De Coverley, &c. 
Double X. Home Brewed. Check Mate and the Re 
venge. Sunday Morning. Girl at the Wel! 

A Fruit Piece. The Fig. The Larder. The Fish Mar- 
ket. ‘The Misers. ‘The Game Market. 

Spring. Autumn. Evening. Landscape by Poussin. 
Landscape by Caracci. Interior of a Cottage. View on 
the Thames. Solitude. Watering Place. Landing of 
FEneas in Italy. Roman FEdifices in Ruins. Temple of 
Jupiter. The Golden Age. Ansioe and Wife. Various 
Portraits by Sir T. Lawrence. ‘Turner's Views, (twenty. 
beautifuily engraved landscapes) &e. & c. 

Judgment of Paris. Nymphs and Satyrs. Boar that 
killed Adonis, &c. Niobe. 

Regulus returning to Carthage. Mare Antony’s Oration 
over Cesar’s Body. ttaunibal swearing Enmity to Rome. 
Dido and Eneas. Calypso and Telemachus. Hector re- 
buking Paris. Shakspeare Gallery, 100 plates, for sale se- 
parately. 





Death of Chatham. Murder of James I. Murder of 
Rizzio. Murder of Lady Macduff and Family. Alfred 
the Third. Penn's Treaty with the Indians. Batthé of 
Waterloo. Siege and Retief of Gibraltar. Sortie from 
Gibraltar. Surrender of Calais. Chevy Chace. Alfred 
dividing the Loaf with the Pilgrim. Aifred in the Neat 
Herd’s Cottage. Death oi Nelson. 


Smaller Pictures for Scrap Books, Scrap Tables, Po 
kolios, 4c. 


Selina. The Lacdy's ! m.- The Enchanted Siream 
Hylas. The Rivals. Reb a. Hebrew Melody. The 
Pors:an Lovers 3 Mi » Vovinia. The Peasant 
Cael Tie Ghost 4 Tie inconstant. Sadak. The 
Gored Huntsman. Florence. The Convent of Chaillot, 
Founcey deseendiog among the Musee Mrs. Peel. The 


Macie Mirror, ‘The Country Gidl. Luey. Lake Albane 


\uoe Page aod Siender. Duchess of Bedford. The Ta- 
pestried Chamber. Lucy and her Bird. Love. Jealonsy 
The Laid’s Jock. Adelinda. Lego Muggiore. Scucne 
at Abbots! Garden of Boceacio. Clarinda, or the 
Necklace of Peati. Dorothea. George of Aspen and Isa- 
bella. Isabella and Gertrude. Virginia Water. Virginia 
Water. Lady Georgiana Agar Bhs. Costandi. The 
Widow of Ems. Princess Doria and the Pilgrims. Zella. 
The Bride. Venice. The Faithful Servant. Francis the 
First end his Sister. The Portrait. TheCastle Hall. The 
Piophet of St. Paul's. Haidee. The Gondola. Juliet. 
Mima. The Use of Tears. Nestor and Tydides. The 
Swiss Peasant. Sea Shore Cornwall. The Knight and 
the Lady. Adelaide. Saumur. Milan Cathedral. Nantes 
The Secret. Chacun a sou Gout. The Orphan Boy. 


The Widow. Verona. Nina. The Coquette. Lady 
* Russell. Bothwell Bog. The, Young Helvetian. Tyre. 
Embarkation of the Doge of Venice. The Temptation on 
the Mount. Here and Leander. Saturday Night. The 
Farewell. The Stol-n Interview. The May Queen. Rose 
Malcolm. Harry and his Dog. Victoria Colonna. Even- 
ing. [I.a Tourdu Marche. The Halton the March. The 
Love Letter. The Infant Bacchus. Hope and Tove. 
Mars D sarined, The Srandard Senrer. The Blood 
Hound. May Talbot. The Maid of Damaseus. Cupid 
and the Nymphs. The Mamalukes. Portrait of a Boy. 
Ruins of Trionto. The Gipsy Belle. The Painter's Stady. 
The Death os Keeldar. 





Cupid in the Wreath. Decision of the Flower. The 
Mother and Chill. Mary, Queen of Scots and Chatelar. 
Ishmaeland Miriam. Kirkstall Abbey. Lyons. Fortreas 
of Saguntum. Paris from Pere la Chaise. The Lover's 
Quarrel. Richmond Hill. The Rivals. The Porsaken. 
Windsor Castle. Lady Louisa Jane Russell. The Kiss. 
Bolton Abbey. Blondel and Richard Ceeur de Lion. Cirl 
in a Florentine Costume. Lord Byron. Alexander and 
Diogenes. A Spanish Lady. Buckfastleigh Abbey, The 
Con'adina. Rosalie. Auld Robin Gray. Cupid and 
Payche. Goodrich Castle. Jwiet after the Masquerade. 
Psyche borne by the Zephyrs. The Return ofa Victorious 
Armament. Medora. The Declaration. The Teief Dis- 
covered. The Ruby of tie Philippine Isles. The Stolen 
Kiss. A Conversation A Fete Champetre. The Sis 
ters. Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus. Cupid taught 
by the Graces. Minny O’Donnell’s Toilet. Departure of 
Mary of Scots. The Proposal. Sir Walter Scott. 
breitstein. The Agreeable Surprise. The Young Novies. 
Feramorz relating the Stoty of the Peri. She never told 
her Love. Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis. The Narrative. 
Ghent. Trojan Fugitives. The Sea-side Toilet. The 
Maiden Astronomer. Robert Burns and his Highland Ma- 
ty. A Magdalen. The Canzonet. The Lady and the 
Wasp. The Destruction of Babel. The Secret, Mrs. 
Siddons. A Portrait. Oberon and Titania. Childe Ha 
rold and [anthe. The Sale of the Pet Lamb. The Brig 
and’s Cave. The Sisters of Scio. Jacob's Dream The 
Discovery. La Fille bien Gardee. The Tournament. 
Viscountess Belgrave. The Bay of Naples 


An English Flower. Mother and Infant. The Deluge. 
Bt. Cecilia attended by Angels. La Huerpana de Leon. 
Interior of a Cathedral at Antwerp. The Three Maries. 
Delos. The Bandit’s Home. The Cottage Farm Yard. 
Dove Dale. Cologne on the Rhine. 


Canterbury Cathedral. Dover Castle. Greenwich Hos- 
pital. Wilderness. Fair Lawn. Hadlow Castle. Mor- 
den College. Licensed Victualler’s Asylum. Hale Place. 
New Church, Blackheath. Eltham Palace. Faversham 
Church. Faversham. Ramsgate Harbour and Light 
House. The Barracks and Town of Hythe. Singular 
Rocks on Rustall Common. Dartford. St. Martio’s Pri- 
ory. Tunbridge Castle. Belvidere near Erith. Stove 
Castle near Gravesend. Leeds Castle. St. Stephen's 
Church, Hackington. Finchcocks in Gondhurst. Bedg- 
bury. Sheerness. Sheerness from the Pier. Dartford. 
St. George’s Church, Ramsgate. Ashford. Maidstone. 
Marine Parade, Margate. Herne Bay. Hythe Church. 
Drawbridge at Sandwich. Maidstone from the Water. 
Westenhanger House. Barfriston Church. Folkstone. 
Marine Parade, Dover. Danejobn Hill. Penshurst. 
Gravesend. Quayat Ramsgate. New Militiry Academy, 
Woolwich. Feversham. ErithChurch. Ruins of Court, 
a Street Chapel. Charing Church, and the Re-nains of the 
Archbishop's Palace. Upnor Castle. Dock Yard, She-r- 
ness. Woolwich. Barracks at Wovlwich. Aylesford 
Church and Bridge. New Church, Tunbridge Wells. 
New Sessions House, Maidstone. Gaol, Maidsione. New 
Church, Ramsgate. New Church, Margate. Chevening 
Place. Knowle Park. Chatham Dock Yard. Gravesend. 
Broadstairs. Pier and Harbour, Dover. The Mote near 
Maidstone. Quay at Dover. Moneghan Church. St. 
Clement’s Church near Sandwich. Minster, Isle of Tha- 
net. Margate. The Reculvers’ Church. latesior Ruins 
of Reculvers’ Church. Queensborough, Isie of Sheppy. 
Minster, Isle of Sheppy. Walmer Castle. Deal Castle. 
The Grammar School, Tunbridge. Westerham. High 
Street, Maidstone. Snargate Street, Dover. Hever Castle. 
Studfall Castie. Remains of the College at Maidstone. 
Remains of an Ancient Chapel at Hythe. Pezwell Bay. 
Sandgate. New Baths, Marvate. Malling Abbey. Lympne 
Castle and Church. Saltwood Castle. Tunbridge Weils. 
Rochester Bridge. Sandlands. Rosamond’s Tower and 
Westenhanger House. Eastwell Park. Frognal. Enst 
Combe. Foot’s Cray Place. Baths at Gravesend. West- 
gate Canterbury. Bishop's Palace at Maidstone. The 
Fryars. North Cray Cottage. Dover Castle. Rocks at 
Tunbridge Wells. Canterbury Cathedral, Remains of St. 
Ethelbert’s Tower, and St. Augustine’s Monas ery. Chi- 
selhurst Church. Church Street, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Cemetery Gate of St. Augustine’s Church, Canterbury. 
Interior of Rochester Castle. Entrances to Cowling Caste. 
College Gateway. Christ Church Gate. Kitt’s Cotty 
House. Eltham Bridge. Chatham Dock Yard. St. Au- 
gustine’s Gate, Canterbury. King's Gate, Isle of Thanet. 
Allington Castle. St. Mary’s Church, Chartlane. St. 
James’ Street, Dover. Shakspeare’s Cliff. Canterbury 
Cathedral. North Foreland Light House. steieochR 


Castle. 
Illustrations of Waverley Novels. 

Isabella Vere’s Midnight Visit to the Black Dwarf’s 
Hut. Burley’s concealment in the Hay Loft at Miinwood. 
Old Mortality. Breakfast Scene with Captain Knockdun- 
der at Knocktarlitie. Lucy Ashton and the Master of Ra- 
venswood. Cupt. Dalgetty and the Children of the Mist. 
Quarrel between Baron Bradwardine and the Laird ot 
Balmawhipple. Florain the Glen of Glennaquoich. The 
Antiquary and Mrs. Muckleback!t. Monckbarns arming 
himself. Meg Merrilies, Brown, and Dinmont, at the ale- 
house in Cumberland. Meg Merrilies and the Laird of 
Cllangowan. The fight at the Clachan of Aberfoil. White 
Lady of Avenel and the Monk. The Lady of Avenel and 
Daughter. Halbert Glendinning’s first invocation to White 
Lady of Avenel. The Spirit of Avenel appearing to Hal- 
bert previous to the Duel. Mysie Happer’s visit to Sir 
Piercie Shafton. Warden reproving Julian Avenel, Catha- 
rine lamenting over the body of Julian Avenel. Roland 
introduced to Sir Halbert Gleudinning. Roland offcring his 
services to the Queen. Death of Douglas. Meeting of Meg 
Merrilies and the Laird of Ellangowan. The dead body of 
Kennedy discovered on the beach. Julia Mannering sere- 
naded from the Lake. Meg Merrilies attending upon the 
dying Smuggler. Meeting of Meg Merrilies, Brown and 
Dinmont. Meg Merrilies’ appearance on Gibbie’s Knowe. 
Death of Meg Merrilies. Bois Gilbert, Wamba, &c. The 
Palmer’s introduction to Rowena. ‘The Tournament. Wam- 
ba before Front de Beuf. Fortitude of Rebecca. Rowena 
rescued from the flames. Rebecca atthe Stake. Kenil- 
worth Castle. Countess of Leicester and Janet. Leices- 
ter and Countess at Kenilworth. Gallantry of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Wayland Smith relating the History of his Lite. 
Entry of Queen Elizabeth into Kenilworth. Mike Lam- 
bourne drunk in the garden at Cumnor Place. 

Ruth Gleaning. Hagar and Ishmael. Chr'st and Nico- 
demus. Jeremiah foretelling the Siege of Je usalem. The 
Annunciation. Moses in the Bulrushes. Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den. Christ raising the Widow’s Son. The King- 
dom of the Branch. Entombing of Christ. Saul aud the 
Witch of Endor. Christ reasoning with the Doctors. To- 
bias and Angel. Christ’s Agony. Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds. Adoration of the Shepherds. Angel warning 
Joseph in a Dream to go into Egypt. Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalen. Abrahom Offering up Isaac. The Vision 
of the Horses. Jonah cast into the Sea. The Prophet 
Ahijah and Wife of Jeroboam. Sampson betrayed oy Da- 
lilah. Manoah’s Saciifice. Judith and Holofernes. Elijah 
Prophesying on his death-bed the Victories of Israel over 
Syria. David and Bathsheba. Esther before Ahasuerus. 

oses receiving the Law. Elijah Raising the Widow's 
Son. Isaac discovering that he had blessed Jacob instead 
of Esau. : 

Farnley Hall. Fountain Hall. Bolton Priory. Heath 
Hall. Rokeby Hall. Manor Palace. Gateway of the Pa- 
iace at Cawood. Gateway of Bridlington Priory. Entrance 
to Episcopal Palace at Bishopthorpe. Monk Bar, York. 
Micklegate Bar, York. Withernsea Church. Lestingham 
Church. Trinity Church, Hull. York Cathedral. Selby 
Church. Kilnsea Church. Chautry on the Bridge at Wake- 
field. St. *s Church, Doncaster. Heddon Church. 
St. Mary's Church, Bridlington. St. Mary's Church, Shef- 





field. Skipton Church. Trinity Church, Leeds. Howden 
Church. Hackfall. New Sulphur Spring, Larrowgate. 
Robin Hood’s Bay. Halifax. Junction of the Ure with 
Mosesbeck Fell. Aysgarth Force. Pontefract. Malham 
Cove. Hardrow Force. The Spurn Lighthouses. Jervaux 
Abbey. Kirkstall Abbey. Roach Abbey. Fountains 
Abbey. Byland Abbey. Eggleston Abbey. Interior of 
Fountains Abbey. Bolton Abbey. Clifford’s Tower and 
Entrance to York Castle. Conisbrough Castle. Hornby 
Castile. Skipton Castle. Castle Howard. Wressle Castle. 
Bolton Castle. Ruins of Sheriff Hutton Castle. Ripley 
Castle. Abbey Bridge near Rokeby. Masham. Selby 
Bridge. Museum and New Bridge, Scarborough. Weth- 
erby Bridge. Newbridge on the Meuse, York. Hull Docks. 
Bridlington Quay. The Aire and Calder at Leeds. Christ 
Church and Coal Sirath, Leeds. Halifax Gibbet. ‘Town 
Hall, Sheffield. Central Market, Leeds. Ripon Market 
Race and Town all. Bradtord Grammar School. Music 
Hall, Sheffield. New Museum, and Ruins of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York. Corn Exchange, Leeds. Assembly Rooms, 
and Trinity Church, Halifax. Mansion House, and New 
Betting Room, Doncaster. Guildhall and St. Martin’s 
Church, York. The Market Place, Hull. Court House, 
Leeds. Preston. Knaresborough. Rivaulx Abbey. Interior 
of Rivaulx Abbey. Ruins of Knaresboro’ Castle. St. Ro 
bert’s Chapel, Knaresborough. Dropping Well at Knares- 
borough. General Lying-in Hospital, York Road. New by 
Hall. The Market Place, Beverly. Wentworth House. 





The subscriber is now publishing a weekly, paper, called 
the American Rail Road Journal. A principal object in 
offering the proposed Wok to the Public, is to dif- 
fuse a more general knowledge of this important mode 
of internal communication, which, at this me, appears 
to engage the attention of almost every section of our 
country. 

The American Rail Road Journal is printed on a sheet 
of largest size, (mammoth) and put up in a convenient form 
for binding, each number containing sixteen large octavo 
pages of three columns each. The selections, upon the 
subject of railroads and other works of internal improve- 
ment, will be from the best authors, both of Europe and 
America, and will be occasionally illustrated by engrav- 
ings. A partof this Journal will be devoted to the subject 
of internal improvement—giving a history of the first intro- 
duction of railroads into England and their improvements 
tothe present day. It will ae meetings, in thotic2lso n 
different sections of the country, upon the subject of rail- 
roads. The remaining part of the paper will contain the 
LITERARY, MISCELLANEOUS AND NEWS matter 
of the NFW YORK AMERICAN, as prepared for that 
paper, omitting all political subjects, excep: such as are of 
general concern. 

‘'he terms of the American Railroad Journal are THREE 
dollars per annum, payable in advance; and will not be 
sent without. Any person who will obtain eight subscribers 
and remit the amount, shall have a copy gratis: and to 
companies of ten subscribers, who associate and remit 
twenty-five dollars, it will be sent for $2,50 each per 
annum. The Journal will be sent for any length of time 
desired, if paid in advance. It will be published on Satur- 
days. 

Letters upon the subject of the American Raitlroad 
Journal may be addressed, free of postage, to the publish- 
er and part proprietor, D. K. MINOR. 

No. 35 Waill-street, New- York. 





NEW LAW BOOKS. 
P H. NICKLIN & T. JOHNSON, Law Booksellers, 
@ No. 175, Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have lately 
published the following Law Books, viz.— 

English Common Law Reports, vol. 19, containing Bings 
ham’s C. P. Reports, vol. 6, and Carrington and Payne’- 
N. P. Reports, vol. 4. 

English Ecclesiastical Reports, vols. 1 and 2, contaiving 
Phillimore’s Reports, 3 vols. and Addams’s Reports, 3 vols. 

“We do not know, indeed, that we have gone through 
any volume of English Adjudged Cases, which is more 
abundant in useful illustration of the principles of the law 
administered here, than that to which we invite attention.” 
— U.S. Law Int. and Rev Dec. No. 1831. 

Russell on Crimes, 24 American from the 24 London 
edition, with very considerable additions, including an 
Original Chapter upon Criminal Evidence. American 
Noes, and References to the Present Time, by D. Davis, 
and Theron Metcalf, Esqrs. 2 large vols. royai 8vo. 

In Press. English Common Law Reports, vol. 20, con- 
taining 7th Bingham, and Ist Barnewall and Adolphus. 
English Ecclesiastical Reports, vol.3. Anthou’s Analysis of 
Blackstone; a new editiun revised by the author, who has 
prefixed a valuable chapter upon the Study of the Law. 

Also, Wentworth’s Office and Duty of Executors; with 
Cu son’s Supplem nt, and Serjeant Wilson’s Notes. Print- 
ed from the Fourteenth London Edition. Edited by Heury 
Jeramy, of the Middle Temple; with references by Edwaid 
1D). Ingraham. 

The Advertisers have for sale all new law books as soon 
as published; and their attention being confined exclusively 
to that branch, they are careful always to maintain a full 
and complete assortment of law books, which will be sold 
cheap, and warranted perfect. Orders from abroad will 
be as promptly and cheaply exeeuted, as though the pur- 
chaser were on the spot. 

Dec. 24th, 1831. 








A New Edition of COKE UPON LYTTLETON, 

Is preparing for the press; to be printed from the nine- 
teenth London edition, which contains all the improvements 
of the former editions, and has additional notes by Charles 
Butler, Esq. one of the Kgpg’s Counsel. 

‘The subscribers have received two copies of this valuable 
book, and will put it to press as soon as it can be prepared 
by an able American Editor. 

The price to subscribers will be nine dollars in law sheep, 
and ten dollars in law calf. 

Those gentlemen who desire to this work, can 
see the London copy at our Law Bookstore, No, 175 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

P. H. NICKLIN & T. JOHNSON. 





S AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, Philadelphia, Office No. 

* 4 Ramstead’s Court, opposite the Indian Queen Hotel, 
Fourth street, between Market and Chesnut streets, has 
recently published a new and elegant Map of the United 
States, on four super-royal sheets, coloured, and mounted 
in the most handsome style. Price $5. Mitcheli’s Tra- 
veller's Guide through the United States, a Map of the 
Roads, Distances, Steam Boats, and Canal Routes, &c. 
elegantly engraved on steel, accompanied by an index, by 
reference to which the towns on the Map (neir two thou- 
sand in number) may be found at once, and mimerous ta- 
bles containing a variety of useful information, neatly co- 
loured, and put up in morocco for the pocket. Price $1, 
Likewise, an assortment of Maps of the different States, 
&c. put up in various forms, in morocco, and mounted on 
rollers. Also, American Atlasses, bound and in the pocket 
book form. For sale by the principal Booksellers in the 
United States. A liberal advance to wholesale purchasers. 





HE BOSTON TYPE and STEREOTYPE FOUN 

DRY, Nos. 37 & 39 Congress street, Boston, are 
constantly prepared to execate orders for Types and Stere 
otyping on favourable terms. In addition to Types, Print- 
ers and others may be supplied with all kinds of Furni- 
ture and materials, appertaining to a Printing Office. The 
best of Printing Presses and Ink furnished at the manu- 
facturers’ prices. Orders may be addressed to the subscri- 
er agent tothe Corporation. J GORHAM ROGERS 


BIBLE PLATES. 

For Sale, a set of 12 mo. Stereotype Plates, entirely new 

and handsome ; stereotyped at the Boston Type and 
Stereotype Foundry, on their large face Nonpareil. These 
Plates will produce the work suitable for either elegant or 
common binding, containing 672 pages. They will be sold 
ata moderate price, and on accommodating terms, aa to pay- 
ment. An impression from 12 pages may be seen on appli 
cation to the subscriber, Agent of the Foundry, No. 39 Con- 
gress street, Boston. JOHN G. ROGERS. 








MARSHALL'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
Retail price $7 50. 

NEW edition of the above work, condensed in 2 vols. 

octavo, with a coloured Atlas to correspond in size, has 
been lately published by the subscriber, at about one-third 
of the price of the former edition. This work has under- 
gone a complete revision by its distinguished author, who 
has re-written the greater part of it with his own hand. It 
contains in substance the whole of the former work, except 
the Colonial History, which is also published by the sub- 
scriber, and may be had by those who desire it with the 
other work. 

The subscriber publishes also the followrng books: 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols.; Burns’ Works, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Plutarch’s Lives, 4 vols. 12mo. a very cheap edition; The 
Spectator, in 6 or 12 vols. 12mo. fine edition ; Don Quixote, 
4 vols.: Campbell's Poems, 1 vol.: Homer’s Odyssey, 2 vols 
24mo. JAMES CRISSY, Philadelphia. 





TO PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 

AMES CONNER offers for sale at his Type and Ste- 

reotype, Foundry, corner of Nassau and Ann streets, 
printing types, at six months credit, or 7 1-2 per cent. 
deduction for cash at the prices affixed. 

His type will be found as perfect, and made of as good 
materials, at least, as that manufactured at any other 
establishment: it is nearly all of an entire New cUT: is 
lighter faced than any other exhibited, and will conse- 
quently wear longer, look better, take less ink, and less la- 
bour in working than most other type. 


Diamond, per lb. Small Pica, per lb. $0 
Pearl, Pi 

Nonpareil, 

Minion, 70 | Great Primer, 

Brevier, 3} Double Pica, 
Burgeois, Six line Pica, and all 
Loug Primer, 40| larger, 


Leads of every thickness and size constantly kept on 
hand; Cuts of every description on metallic bodies; press- 
es, and all other articles necessary for a printing office fur- 
nished to order. 

Printers can be supplied with second hand type, which 
has only been used for stereotyping, on very favourable 
terms. 

Old type received in exchange at $9 per 100 Ibs. 

N.B. Stereotyping of every description will be thank 


fully received, and attended to with correctness and des 
patch. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, AND LADIES’ 
LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


NEW series of this periodical, enlarged, improved, 
and accompanied with an engraved title page, was 
commenced January 2d, 1830. The publication is devoted 
to choice literature, both native and exotic. All the fo- 
reign periodicals of rank are received by the editor, from 
which such extracts are given as are calculated to strength- 
en the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the 
heart. The department of original communications em- 
braces the productions of some of our best and most 
reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor to ad- 
mit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of mo- 
desty, or waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and 
forwarded to subscribers by the earliest mails. Each num- 
ber contains eight imperial quarto pages, printed on 

ood paper, with new type. Each volume will be em- 

Bellished with eight elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2.50 per annum. Address Jesper Harpine, 
Publisher, 36 Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 

The Protestant Zpiscopalian and Church Register, 
devoted to the interests of Religion in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Edited by an association of clergymen. 

The above work is published monthly, in numbers of 
40 pages each, royal 8vo. Terms, $2.50 per annum. 
— Harpine, Publisher, 36 Carter's Alley, Philadel- 
phia. 





